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Abstract. 


The study examines the work of the contemporary writer, Hanif Kureishi with the help of 
post-colonial and social science literary framework. The issues of migrants, their settlement and 
avaricious treatment in the metropolitan culture of Britain make Kureshie’s evasion from the 
domain of post-colonialism impossible. He portrays cultural ambivalence of the West as well as 
the East without proclaiming his favor for any one of them. Kureshi could confidently be called 
as a pioneer to bring the issues of Asian-Britain community into the spotlight. The beauty of his 
writing is that Kureshi not only highlights the problems but also tries to give the possible 
solution to signified problems. Moore-Gilbert narrates that “Kureshi puts forth the model of 
cultural hybridity” as a solution to immigrant glitches (57). Research endorses Kureshi’s 
preoccupation with the biracial identities and destabilized ethnicities with theories of Said, 
McLeod, Bhabha, Spivak, and Gilroy among others. Kureshi’s fiction presents the social, 
cultural, political and familial aspects of the British English society of the twentieth and twenty- 
first century. He also demonstrates various socio-cultural and familial aspects prevailing in the 
multicultural society of Britain where the difference in color or skin, culture, class, and social 
norms causes a collision of immigrants with natives. The heterogeneous world of Britain 
especially, London, fails to accommodate the ones having static social identities and attitudes. 
The second generation of migrants accepted the plural identities more readily as compared to the 
parental generation. Irrespective of all the socio-cultural problems, Kureishi's protagonists 
essentially become successful in getting themselves placed in Britain by establishing their space 
through fluid identity. Exploration of self-identity becomes a painfully thrilling experience for 
migrants. Contemporary Britain’s have ultimately acknowledged variable identities living in 
their country and Asian immigrants have explored the space for defining their self-identities. The 
findings of this qualitative study indicate feasible possible models of getting assimilated in a 
multicultural society with multifaceted culture, norms, and societal standards. It also shows that 


hybridity is the possible solution to get assimilated in the migrant culture. Future Researchers of 


the literary theory and social sciences may critically examine the work of Hanif Kureshi keeping 


in view literary frameworks of Performativity, Eco-Feminism, deconstruction, e.tc. 


Chapter 1: Introduction 


Hanif Kureishi is one of the leading voices who battles with dominant nationhood 
traditions of anglocentric notions. The present research attempts to explore the formation of 
identity within an immigrant context keeping in mind the concept of familial dysfunctionality, 
class, community and other traditional values such as music as presented in novels of Kureshi. 
Addressing the issues related to post colonialism this research framework will permeate to 
literary as well as studies of social sciences, for example, Pierre Bourdieu theory of class 
distinction, Judith Butler theory of performativity, Zemon Davis concept of feminism and post 
colonialism, Homi Bhabha’s notion of mimicry e.t.c. Kureshi is a contemporary author, who has 
the tendency to realistically influence and represent the social behaviors, attitudes, and 


mentalities towards different races in the community. 


1.1: Background of the Study: 


Protagonists of Kureshi’s fiction are both South-Asians as well as second generations of 
immigrants who tend to negotiate their multiple identities in the era of the globalized cultural 
world. Due to lack of sense of belongingness, they inhibit the world of dynamism which leads to 
the feeling of fragmentation or rootlessness. Therefore, identity or sense of belongingness 


becomes a multi-layered entity whose position rests amongst biracial nations. 


The fiction of Kureshi is replete with the characters who change their social and economical 


status, modify their accents and new bonds may be formulated when people of different 
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backgrounds interact and get together in a multicultural society. For example, London presents 
the opportunity of upward social mobility and signals the departure of protagonists from their 
immobilized conservative suburbs where they are born and bred. Moreover, Kureshi does not 
forget the darker side of Post colonialism and highlights the political as well as social issues 
prevalent in Margaret Thatcher or Thatcherite Britain, for example, corruption, greed, infuriated 
individualism, and rampant capitalism. All these affect the lives of ordinary people belonging to 
the working class, minority groups or traditional communities. Moreover, the dissolution of 
Britain’s Empire from colonized territories after World War second led many Asian peoples to 
migrate towards imperial capital. The unprecedented migration of Asians led the British 
administration to suddenly reverse the patterns of migration as the question of including Asians 
to British identity was getting hot in parliamentary debates. Therefore, the black/brown migrants 
from the former colonies had to face the racism of white British people. Postcolonial authors 
explore their experiences and perception of British nationals about the first, second or third 
generation of migrants. Beginning Postcolonialism by John McLeod defines, “postcolonial 
authors are either those who migrate from a country with a history of colonialism or descend 
from migrant families. Personal experiences of the postcolonial author are often cannot be 
disputable” (37). Kureshi, undoubtedly, is one of the prominent postcolonial novel, play and 
screen writers. He belonged to two different ancestries, culture, and traditions. Kureshi was born 
in England to an English woman and a migrant Pakistani father. He had a first-hand experience 
of racism, class-consciousness, displacement, brown skin and many other stereotypical notions 
of identity adhered with the migrants. Kureshi’s literary writing concerns the difficulties of 
getting placed in the petite bourgeoisie capital and racially concerned society of Britain. He grew 


up in the white collared family and was ignorant to the Asian culture of Pakistan. He has visited 


Pakistan only twice. Kureishi's writings are multifaceted in thematic literary demonstrations. He 
satirizes the immersion of individuals in western traditions. Literary writings also reflect the 
political views of Homi Bhabha or Salman Rushdie. For multi-thematic writing and migrant 


family background, Kureshi was often categorized as a migrant or a black British writer. 


Kureshi complains and does not like being labeled as a migrant or postcolonial writer. He 
opposes the opinion of several critics when they identify him as a biracial writer. Kenneth, in her 
writing, expresses Kureshie’s combating views, “Critics write that I am caught between two 
cultures due to my biracial and marginalized heritage. I am not. Iam British. Ihave made it all in 
England” (11). Moreover, in an interview with Nahem Yousafin 2001, Kureshi decisively 
declares, “postcolonial label has bothered me always because it is a narrow term....there are lots 
of other aspects of [my] work which people might be ignoring” (17). The question and point of 
categorizing are often political because Kureishi's writing reflect the feelings of being trapped in 
a limited space. As a writer, he wishes only to be read and demonstrated as a writer not as a 
postcolonial writer only. Kureshi tends to reject being labeled as a minority, or Asian-British or 
Black British writer. As he is afraid that “people might get bored with postcolonialism” (Yousaf 


17). 


Keeping in view all the discussion, one might say that Kureishi's writing is a global cultural 
commenter of all the people. His writings clearly demonstrate issues of migrants, their socio- 
cultural and socio-economic concerns. Bart Moore-Gilbert demonstrates that “Kureshi is the 
world writer” (13). He himself also wishes to be read and demonstrated as a label free writer. 
Therefore, Kureshi has employed culture as a technique of narration where the youth flourishes 
across dynamic class stratification and ethnic division. The creative energy which pop and rock 


music endures possesses the ability to inspire the political, cultural as well as social change. 


1.3: Statement of problem: 


The world of Hanif Kureshi’s novels is a multi-cultural where the life of immigrant individuals 
suffers with the issues of ethnicity, race, identity and cultural malaise. The study would examine 
through Kureshi’s characters, themes and writing style various postcolonial aspects. The research 
purposes to solve the problem of conflicts of identity formation amongst those who are residing 
as immigrants in the colonial territories of Britain. Moreover, the random mixing of colonizer 
and colorizer causes the relationship of master/slave or self/other in the Britain territory, so, how 


both the races can live harmoniously? 


1.4: Objectives of the Study: 


The main purpose of this study is to demonstrate that how the multicultural world of Kureshi’s 
fiction can be analyzed with the postcolonial and social sciences literary theories. It investigates 
the position of colonial subjects in British territory after migration. Asians has a dream to get 
well settled in Britain and earn a significant place in colonial territories by hard work but many 
of their presupposed plans and dreams get shattered after coming to England. The detailed 
critical reading of the texts of Hanif Kureshi such as The Buddha of Suburbia, The Black Album, 
Gabriel’s Gift, Something to Tell You, My Son the Fanatic, My Beautiful Launderette, The Last 
Word and many short stories has been done. Homi K. Bhabha, Annie Loomba, Spivak, Lacan, 
Bart Moore-Gilbert, McLeod, Judith Butler, Bourdieu and many more critical theoretic stances 
are deployed to evaluate the writing of Kureshi through lens of post colonialism and social 


sciences. 


1.3: Research Questions: 


Q.1: How the characteristics of Kureshi’s book portray post colonialism? 


Q2: How does the formation of identity is effected within the immigrant context? 


Q3: To what extent lack of sense of belongingness is affected by class, community, family or 


traditional values? 


Q4: Does Margret Thatcher’s political and social views form a parallel relation to Kureshi’s 


fiction? 


Q5: To what extent cultural, social or economical capital affect the ethnicity and social 


position of Kureshi’s protagonists? 


Q.6: Does Britain society have strong familial system to formulate strong personality of 


protagonists? 


Q7: Does the fiction of Hanif Kureshi present London as a metaphor of social mobility? 


Q. 8: What is the standard of immigrant living style? 


Q.9: How immigrants get adjusted in the land of colonizer 


1.4: Research Methodology: 


Qualitative research method is employed to analyze the content of Hanif Kureshi’s work. Post- 
colonial theory scaffolds and elaborates the present work. Attardo suggests that the text 
possesses tendency to ‘become the foundation of its own interpretation’ (31). Text or a series of 
text could be interpreted by means of their themes and theories. Short opines, “themes or theory 
uses analytical devices as a vehicle of focusing on the textual analysis rather than development 


of literary theory’ (21). 
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Overall structure of study lacks implication of quantitative analysis of data. Short puts forward 
the drawback of quantitative analysis as it has ‘dearth of critical analysis’ (21). Qualitative 
methodology for content analysis began to gain popularity in the year 1970’s. It is flexible 
method of research to analyze, describe and interpret literary text. Krippendorff considers 
analysis of content as rigorous methodology to make replicable and effective texts (18). White 
&Marsh defines critical analysis of content as an ‘arduous and systematic approach to analyze 
the documents of research’ (41). Moreover, it is often thought that content analysis is a method 
of research which is used worldwide for quantitative, qualitative and mixed method approach in 
humanities, library science, social sciences, medical fields and information studies (White & 


Marsh, 2003, 2006). 


In the research process researchers adapt content analysis to reason out the research questions 
and strategies. White & Marsh opines that researchers use assembling ‘methods and approaches 
to analyze the text which is grouped under a broader term of textual analysis’ (23). Text and 
context is two different domains. Researcher probes into these realms to answer the proximal 
questions of research. Krippendorff explains the ideology of analytical constructs. He suggests 
that the analytical constructs could be derived from existing, practices or theories, previous 
research, and the knowledge and experience or of experts (173). The researcher needs to 
decipher the data into small units to make sample, collect, analyze and record the details. 
Krippendorff suggests that there are four steps which are similar in qualitative as well as 


quantitative analysis of content:- 


1. Sample texts to select relevant data; 
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2. Unitizing of text, is the sense to distinguish using of quotes, propositions and words or 


otherwise examples; 


3. To contextualize whatever researcher reads with reference to whatever they know regarding 


circumstance which surrounds the text; and 


4. Precise and explicit questions of research in human mind (87). 


Study remains in the domain of qualitative research and utilized humanistic and inductive 
approach rather than deductive method. Text of Kureshi’s fiction plays a significant role as 
researcher reads the text to analyze it thoroughly. Krippendorff considers recursiveness in 
development of “recontextualizing, redefining, reinterpreting, the research till satisfactory 
interpretation is acquired” as a hermeneutic loop (87-88). Researcher positions the findings 
within its theoretical frame; sampling as well as textual selection fulfills demand of the research, 
with all its conscious realization. Many interpretations could emerge from the closer 
demonstrative reading of text. Qualitative research objectifies not only it’s generalization but 
also internal validity or transferability which means how outcomes of one content would be 
related to the other contents. Data is usually formed when research questions corresponds to the 
coding of text segments and key phrases. The final picture of research is only accessible after a 


time consuming procedure of closer reading and coding of the text. 


The present work tries to explore the postcolonial notions of hybridity, place and displacement, 
sense of lack of belongingness in immigrants, culture and class distinction in the texts of Hanif 
Kureshi’s work. The psychological state of mind of Kureshi’s entire protagonist’s would be 
deeply probed to analyze the impacts of post colonialism on the second generation of immigrants 


in Great Britain. Post-colonial theory is connected to many other literary theories such as 
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postmodernism, feminism, Marxism etc. For example, feminism and post colonialism share the 
same discernment of discourse, voice and silence. Critical viewpoints of various critics would 
also be employed for the better understanding of theories and their insight to Khureshi’s 


characters. 


1.6: Significance of the Study: 


The study under research provides an in-depth analysis of not only postcolonial theory 
but also its implication on Kureshie’s works. The study uncovers the life of first as well as 
second generation of immigrants living in Britain. It analyses that are the life time dreams of 
Asians about Briatin and the life it provides are realized or not. If yes, then are they living a 
healthy satisfied life or is their life full of fragmentations and instability. This study further 
explores stances from Hanif Kureshi’s fiction who try to show possible directions to immigrants 


to get themselves well settled and placed in the beautiful world of England especially London. 


The present research will also productive for students of literary studies as it highlights almost all 
the aspects which fall in the domain of postcolonial studies 1.e. class, family, culture, mimicry, 
hybridity, racism, ethnicity. Moreover, this work is expected to enrich the academic knowledge 
of the students of The Women University, Multan and other Universities. It will help in 
enriching students’ knowledge about Hanif Kureshi’s work through the lens of postcolonial and 
social sciences theoretical stance of various theories such as Bhabha, Lacan McLeod, and Judith 


Butler e.tc. 


1.7: Organization of the Study: 


Present work is segregated into Introduction, Literature Review, three chapters of critical 
analysis and conclusion. The first chapter is of Introduction. It introduces the readers about Hanif 
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Kureshi and how his works could be analyzed with the framework of post colonialism and social 
sciences. It consists of statement of problem, significance of research, research questions and 
research methodology, significance of the study and organization of study. The second chapter 
gives the detailed review of academic literature and research on post colonialism and social 
sciences. Various theorists and their opinion are critically analyzed in detail. Moreover, this 
chapter gives a disparaging overview of Kureshie’s work and how postcolonial critics 
demonstrate his work. The third chapter entitles, Kureshi and The Postcolonial Britain. It 
demonstrates the abstractions of British society portrayed by Hanif Kureshi’s fiction. It provides 
the detailed discussion of the historical changes that took place in the life of migrants in Britain. 
The cultural ambivalence and economic capital segregated Asians from Britain’s ad from their 
own first generation of migrants. This chapter is further divided into four sections, critically 
analyzing the cultural ambivalence, dynamics of class on the basis of economic capital, 
opportunities of social mobility provided in London and the power exercised by music on the 
young Asian generation. All these aspects not only highlight the perspective of Asian migrants 
but also the Britisher’s. The young protagonists often desire to rebel from the social norms but 
their urge to get well settled demands them to be well assimilated in Britain by following their 
socio-cultural norms. Kureshi’s protagonists belong to the suburban lower-middle class. They try 
to manage in different ways to get advanced in their social position in ‘economic’, ‘cultural’, and 
‘social capital’. The Asians strive for every possible way in order to get better social class and 


position. 


Fourth chapter is entitled as Familial Dysfunctionality and The Individual. It gives the detailed 
discussion of postcolonial notion of family functions as well as dysfunctions and how individuals 


behave in specific familial roles such as father, son, mother etc. is brought to detailed 
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demonstration. Personal loyalties of family circles are often anomalous with self-centeredness. . 
The wave of individualism in Thatcher’s reign gives vent to reconstruct all the social institutions 
of society. Sense of individualism became the reason of disruption of traditional family structure. 
This chapter also demonstrates that how the propulsion of individualism introduced by Thatcher 
contributed to change the idea of family in Britain postcolonial community. The fifth chapter is 
entitled as Disruption Of Post-Colonial Identities in Kureshie’s fiction. It discusses Homi 
Bhabha’s concept of hybridity and mimicry along with Michael Foucault’s theory of 
psychoanalysis form the theoretical analytical framework. Protagonists were unable to deny their 
non-white origins or get away from their racial identities. The color of their skin prevents them 
to assimilate with Britain. This chapter also explores that how racism disrupts the personality of 
immigrants and hinders their social progress and peace. Moreover, the side effects of racism on 
individual’s psychology and how colonial subjects were disdained from self-defining themselves 
is also elaborated critically in detail. The last chapter gives the comprehensive conclusion of the 


research work. 
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Chapter 2: Literature Review 


2.1: Post Colonialism: 


Postcolonial studies are concerned with the writing of those people who were once colonized by 
Great Britain. Bruce views that post colonialism is concerned with the continuous effects of 
imperialism imposed by Westerns on Others, who tries to execute the cultural resistance imposed 
by the powerful Westerners. Post colonialism has become a fashionable term which tries to 
highlight all the struggles of minorities against the dominant social, cultural and political order. It 


is more of a received data or a cliché which has the rich vocabulary (85). 


Bill Ashcroft views that the term post-colonial tends to cover all the ‘cultures that were once 
affected by the imperial process from the moment of colonization to the contemporaneous day’ 
(2). All the years of the British rule and its decline and thereafter has an engraved impact on the 
contemporary literature. Corresponding to the rise of regional and national consciousness, post- 
colonial literature could be divided into various stages. Firstly, most of the post-colonial texts 


were transcribed by the ambassadors of the imperial authority, for instance, settler’s, travellers, 
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soldiers, e.t.c. Secondly, the focal transcribers of the text were the natives who still were licensed 
under the imperial power. Modern postcolonial literatures or the independent literatures waited 
for their development until the onset of the era of decolonization (5). McLeod demonstrates that 
“literature produced by the postcolonial writers such as Hanif Kureishi, Amitav Gosh, 
Emechenta or Philips has earned fame in the Western world” (211). Experiences of migration 
provide the opportunities to diaspora writers to explore new tendencies for expression in their 
writings. McLeod observes that “the experience of migration create new ways to think about 
communal identities, critical thinking, and reconsidering the relationship between literature, 
politics and history” (211). Postcolonial literary writings vary from Commonwealth literary 
writings. Commonwealth literary writings cover only selected number of countries ruled by the 
British in past. It aimed at getting associated with the Universalist themes. It rarely specifies 
about geography, history or culture of particular nation. On the contrary, postcolonial literary 
writing gives prime importance to culture, history and geography of any nation. McLeod 
expresses that “postcolonial literary writing challenges colonial center directly from the 
colonized margins. It negotiates new possibilities of visualizing that both gave expression to 
once colonized community. Postcolonial literary writing was active in decolonizing the minds” 
(31). Elleke Boehmer states that postcolonial literary writings scrutinize the colonial 
relationships. It critically resists the perspectives of colonialists” (05). Ashcroft opines that 
literary writings from regions such as Pakistan, Bangladesh, India, New Zealand, Africa, Canada 
and Caribbean countries could easily be referred as postcolonial literature. Regardless of regional 
and geographical traits, these nations portray migration experiences, tensions of imperial 
administration, their difference from the imperial authorities, in their literary writings which 


makes them postcolonial. (5). Moreover, literary writings produced by the people whose 
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ancestors were once colonized could also be referred as postcolonial. The writings produced by 
the second generation of immigrants could also be seen as postcolonial product. The first 
generation of immigrant writers inclines at demonstrating their old nations and their life in 
Britain. However, the second generation of migrants does not desire to return back to their 
parental homeland. Mark Stein expresses the view point of second generation that “if Britishness 
does not define me than there is a need to redefine Britishness” (19). The second generation of 
migrants writes in an empowering way as they are vaguely attached to their parental lands. The 
parents surely have detailed accounts of memories about the place of their origin. Parental 
generations can classify themselves culturally with their old land but it becomes difficult for the 
second generation to classify themselves on cultural grounds in Britain. They face trouble in 


getting themselves culturally placed in Britain. Hanif Kureshi expresses in an interview: 


For people such as me and Caryl Philips, I would say, we are British writers. We could be 
anything else. Though, it is pretty tough as what it necessitates is an alternative view of Britain. 


Britain is genuinely a multicultural or plural place where everything gets different. 


Kureshi always visualizes Britain as a pluralistic region. Boehmer opines that writers such as 
Timothy Mo, Hanif Kureishi and Salman Rushdie created the definition of postcolonial literary 


writings as cosmopolitan, pluralistic, multilingual, with the cultural codes of West” (243). 


2.2: Post-colonial Criticism 


Postcolonial criticism draws attention towards all cultural differences prevalent in the texts. It 
explores the impartiality as well as the biasness portrayed in literary text in context to 
colonialism. It challenges the Universalist theories having similar standards to judge all the 


literary texts. West has always been considered as superior self in the view of Universalist 
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theorist while East is considered as the inferior other. All the bad aspects were associated with 


the East. 


Colonizers, ex-colonized and colonized are exposed in postcolonial criticism. It inspires 
colonized people to write back to colonizers. Barry states that post colonialism “projects East as 
immoral or exotic Other’ (193). Similarly, Fanon also discard the idea of the colonial or modern 
era. Moreover, post-colonial critics feel that colonial language belongs to colorizers. While, 
writer senses language as belonging to someone else which should not be modified or altered 
without agreement of colonials. Postcolonial critics are themselves having double identities as 
their writings reflect. One as a colonized and another as a colonizer. Hybrid or double identities 
could easily be judged in representations of culture in postcolonial criticism. Barry, further 
opines that postcolonial writers puts emphasis on cross-cultural interactions. They make 
transition from European’s ideal models to Asian and African forms. Barry puts forward three 
phases of transition namely, adopt, adapt and adept. The first phase is adopt. When post-colonial 
writers consider European form as universally valid they try to adopt it. In second phase, writers 
adapt Europeans form to Asian and African matters. While in third phase, adept, writers do not 


refer to Europeans form and consider their own characteristics (135). 


Dennis Walder focuses on the need of postcolonial theory and asserts that “it is anti-colonial 
theory as it covers all parts of the world which were once touched by the Empire right from the 
moment when West was colonized. It celebrates the politics, geography and history of the 
marginalized/neglected (63). McLeod demonstrates various ways by which colonial authorities 
kept the colonized subjects subservient. He illustrates that colonial subjects were made to 
perceive that the value-system put forth by the colonizers is the best system to be followed. The 


subjects are made to believe that they are barbaric, uncivilized and in dire need to be rescued 
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from their old system of values (21). Frantz Fanon expresses in his writings about the 
psychological traumatic effects brought up by the colonialism along with the economic and 
political changes. Loomba ‘narrates Fanon’s stance that “he considered that colonial subjects 
suffered from the psychological trauma because they were made to realize that they cannot shed 
their blackness or they would always fail to attain the desired Whiteness. Colonial subjects 
devaluated all their traits” (151). Homi Bhabha further opines that “subjects were placed at the 
position of being Other and their identities became the matter of agony for them” (15). Frantz 
Fanon mentions in his writing about the movement of Negritude which originated from Africa 
and Caribbean states. McLeod demonstrates the major stances of the Negritude movement in his 
writing. “This movement celebrates blackness. It liberates the negative notions associated with 
blackness” (81). This movement inspired many to celebrate the color of their skin. Fanon 


writings had a deepening impact upon many writers. 


Edward Said in Orientalism examines influentially the difference of colonizer and colonized. He 
demonstrates the attitude and lenses with which West examines the East. It explores Western 
ideological ground to deal with the East and its Otherness. Orientalism reflects all the Western 
notions about the Orient. Said puts forth the Western opinion about East as an “exotic place with 
moral laxity, degeneracy of sex and mythical” (13). Said as a learned critic puts forth the 
writings of Disraeli, Homer, and Kipling etc. to degenerate the image of Orient constructed by 
the Colonial powers of the West. Orient, in Said’s view, is the source of cultural contestant, 
language and civilization. It is the oldest, richest and greatest colony, located not only adjacent 
to Europe but also, is the place of Europe” (03). The binary opposition amongst the Orient and 
Occident occurs when Orient is demonstrated as the Other in Orientalism. The binary opposition 


observes West (Occident) as modern, rational, competitive, familiar and vast. East (Oriental) is 
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labeled with all the negativities washed away from the West i.e. primitive, irrational, unfamiliar 
etc. McLeod claims that East and West were always seen to have unequal dichotomies. Orient is 
always seen as Other or subservient position while, West enjoys the Superior rank. West uses 
East to define herself” (43). McLeod further opines that Westerns represent the Oriental people 
as undesirable racial categories. Various assumptions categorized Orientals as stock figures, 
violent and murderer Arabs, inscrutable Chinaman and lazy Indians. Regardless of individual’s 
qualities and short comings, Oriental race demonstrated what kind of person one was likely to 
become (47). Moreover, McLeod also highlights the assumptions of gender stereotypes were also 
constructed by Orientals. Oriental females were labeled as “exotic and sexually promiscuous”, 
while, the oriental male was tagged as “effeminate” (49). A woman from the Eastern countries 
was considered as an object of sexual pleasure. Western works of art often show Eastern woman 
as half-naked and mysteriously nude. Orientalism also recommends the need of Eastern people to 
be civilized and rescued. Western artists paint them as lazy, degenerate, uncivilized people with 
a fragile sense of morality. Orientalism legitimizes decency of colonialism by portraying them 


with negativities. 


McLeod further opines that Orientalism was criticized for ignoring the resistance offered by the 
colonial subjects and it also ignores the difference of gender (53). Despite all the criticism and 
flaws, Orientalism, was an influential postcolonial study. Said along with many other critics 
paved the way for advanced research in postcolonial writing. McLeod asserts that the 
introduction of postcolonial writings leads to the departure of humanist approaches in the 
literature. Beginning of the 1980’s was dynamic as new forms of analysis of text combined with 
the insights of philosophy, feminism, and literary theory was getting notable for its 


interdisciplinary and eclectic approach (27). Many novels such as The Heart of Darkness by 
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Conrad were reread with lenses of post colonialism to get new interpretations from literary 
works. McLeod further claims that poststructuralist thoughts of Lacan, Derrida and Foucault 
inspired many postcolonial theorist such as Homi K. Bhabha, Gayatri Spivak, and Hall. 
Postcolonial theorists questioned representation of colonial subjects in literary text and the way 
colonial subjects resisted colonial values (27). Gayatri Spivak wrote her essay entitled Can the 
Subaltern Speak? in 1988. Her work examines that can the colonial subjects especially woman 
could give voice to their emotions, feelings and pains. She asserts that subaltern woman is rarely 
heard in the territory of colorized. Being placed as a female colonized subject everyone else 
speaks for her. Spivak opines that silence of subaltern woman results “not froma failure of 
articulation but of interpretation” (199). Woman were doubly colonized, one for being a woman 
and another for their belongingness to oppress race. The term of “double colonization” was 
introduced by Rutherford and Peterson in 1988. Therefore, similar to Spivak’s stance woman 


was marginalized in the indigenous culture. 


Theories of post colonialism were gaining popularity with every passing day. New literature was 
rampantly written by individuals with colonial history. Ashcroft, Griffith, and Tiffin wrote 
Empire Writes Back in 1989. Their work highlights the culture of all the states which were once 
colonized and how these states were affected by the process of the implication of imperial power. 
This literary work argues that the states which were once colonized still suffer from the effects of 
history. It questions the power of the colonial language and creates new ways of presenting the 
once colonized states. Walder claims that Empire Writes Back discusses the “failure to escape 


from the structures of global power, colonial language, or colonial discourses” (71). 
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Therefore, it could be said that Postcolonial criticism encompasses divergent perspective which 
deals with all the cultural differences, plurality, place and displacement, colonial language, 


identity, hybridity, mimicry as the issues which needs to be celebrated. 


2.3: Cultural Identity: 


Individual’s identities are socio-culturally constructed. Salman Rushdie opines in Imaginary 
Homeland that “postcolonial cultural identities are at once partial as well as plural. Occasionally 
we feel falling amongst two stools and at other time we feel to straddle between two cultures. 
Cultural identities are ambiguous. They are sterile terrain for writers to inhabit” (19). Rushdie 
does not criticize the marginalized position of immigrants rather appreciates it. He appreciates 
the plural view of migrants, “In all sense of the phrase, Partial being; meaning is shaky edifice 
that we built out of scraps, childhood sufferings, dogmas, newspaper articles, old films, chances 
remark, small victories, people love and hatred...(15). Migrants particularly their children 
occupy the intermediate cultural identity such as the generation of Hanif Kureshi. McLeod states 
that children of migrants, live in-between, on borders and fails to sentimentally indulge to either 
place of belongingness” (219). The second generation of migrants fails to have a clear or well 


defined homogeneous identity. McLeod asserts: 


Migration legacy alters the way postcolonial intellectuals consider their relationship to place. 
How could such individuals lay claim on lands which are difficult to be thought of in terms of 
belongingness or home? Novel models of belongingness and identity are emerging which 
reconsiders the perilous position of in-between of second generation of migrants such as Kureshi 


as a site of new possibilities, excitement and privilege (219) 
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McLeod’s “perilous position of in-between” is seen appreciatively by Rushdie. Hanif Kureshie’s 


The Rainbow Sign forges new technique of narrative. Kureshi writes: 


The picture displayed in the house contained flotsam and jetsam of past: household full of 
stories, of Bombay, China, Dehli...stories that helped me to demonstrate my place in the world. 
Stories that gave me better senses of the past having the tendency to shape my present and future 
life. This was surely the part of knowledge to understand myself. The understanding gathered in 
my mid-twenties helped me to form an image of myself. I would take this knowledge back to 
Britain where I need to protect myself. This knowledge would be with me in London, its 


suburbs, to make me strong (57). 


McLeod states from Kureshi’s interview that “I certainly do not have roots but have to create 
routes which make my connection to various people and places, physically as well as 
imaginatively” (219). This issue of roots and routes was put forth by Paul Gilroy in his work 
Black Atlantic: Modernity and Double Consciousness. Gilroy’s concept explored new 
dimensions for the theorist to work out the models of cultural identity. Homi K. Bhabha is one of 
the leading voices in postcolonial literary studies. He formerly belongs to Bombay. He was 
educated at Sussex and Oxford and nowadays lives in America. He is referred as the “master of 
theoretical obfuscation and political mystification” (57). His complex expression imprints the 
influence of Jacques Lacan Sigmund Freud, Frantz Fanon, and few others. Walder opines that 
Bhabha’s writing breaks the Universalist grip or it disrupts the essentialist way of thinking. His 
inscriptions are subtle, metaphorically rhetoric and dense in its characteristics (83). Bhabha’s 


writing shows grave understanding about the issues of migrants. Benjamin Graves consider: 
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Bhabha encourages rigorous rethinking regarding nationalism. It stresses the representation and 
resistance of hybridity/ambivalence as sites of colonial contestation. He argues about the liminal 
space which is articulated by cultural differences. Bhabha, by means of Lacan’s psychoanalysis, 
Derrida’s Deconstruction, postmodern notion of performance and mimicry, produces imagined 


construction of national and cultural identity (15). 


The Location of Culture by Bhabha craves for “exciting ways to think about cultural identity 
resultant from the history of diaspora, migration and language” (241). Bhabha artistically 
portrays the life of those immigrant individuals who live marginalized or border life, dwindling 
between two or more than two cultural identities. McLeod tries to narrate Bhabha’s notion of 


identity: 


Borders are full of contradictions; they are important thresholds full of ambivalence. Borders join 
as well as separate different places and different nations. It is an art to live on the borders or 
edges. The logical placement of the borders allows individuals to rethink the domineering way 
about representation of history, community, and identity. Borders are located intermediate where 


one contemplates and move beyond the barriers (221). 


Bhabha puts forth a different view of cultural identity. He opines that living at “borders or 
beyond is not leaving behind the past it is not a new horizon but we consider ourselves in 
transit’s movement which crosses time and space, in order to produce, complex figures of 
identity and difference, present and past, outside and inside, exclusion and inclusion” (03). In 
McLeod’s opinion, this border or beyond, in Bhabha’s view emphasizes on in-between space or 
‘liminal’, ‘hybrid’ or otherwise ‘interstitial’ (219). Moreover, Bhabha claims that the binary 


opposition of outside and inside, present and past terminate to be real at the border. Rather, the 
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mingling of the binary opposites is accomplished at the bordering place. Borders are always 
porous and allow the disruption of conventional nationhood systems. Therefore, a complex 
system of identity formulates when binary opposition ceases to exist. Immigrants physical 
crossing of the border, are sure, to produce transitory in-between selves (221). The Location of 
Cultures by Bhabha deals with the “negotiation of liminal cultural identities through the 
difference of class, race, traditions, and gender” (03). Graves demonstrates Bhabha’s notion 
suggesting that colonizers as well as colonized cannot be regarded as discrete individuals who 
can define them independently. Cultures identities could barely be reduced to pre-given 
ahistorical or scripted traits of culture that could define traditions of national ethnicity. 
Moreover, the continuous exchange and interface of cultural performance results in the 


production of mutual representation of differences across the cultural borders (15). 


Bhabha explicitly writes about cultural diversity as well as cultural differences. Cultural 
diversity, in Bhabha’s opinion, gives “false impression of cultures as holistic, disconnected and 
static with the old traditional and cultural customs” (39). He favors the porous borders will allow 
the culture to transgress with each other. Dominic Head suggests that by the term cultural 
difference, Bhabha wishes to point out that cultures are hybrid or fluid which results in 
interaction at significant borders where signs of meanings and values are either misread or 
inappropriate. Bhabha’s liminal space represents the phenomena of national culture 
interpretation (187). Head further assets about the worth of the word “liminal” which possibly 
has double meanings i.e. incipient or inhibition of border. Both meanings could simultaneously 
be implied successfully in postcolonial literary studies. Moreover, Bhabha’s notion of 


dissemination allows radical altered national cultures by the articulation of people, historical 
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traditions, and cultural boundaries. These radical cultural alterations allow the creation of new 


writing form in the literature (189). 


Stuart Hall, a famous social scientist, suggests that “cultural identities originate from the cultural 
histories barely fixed in essentialized past. They are subjected to the unremitting play of power, 
history, and culture. Cultures identities are unstable suture of emigrant individuals” (17). Hall 
further focuses on the diverse models of hybridity in cultural identity. He dismantles the binary 
opposition of being black or white. Hall considers that hybridity serves as the metaphor for the 
formation of identity produced as the result of an exchange between periphery and center. 


Formation of identity is a complex and ongoing anti-essential concept. Stuart Hall asserts: 


Cultural Identity is positional and strategic concept....it does not allow the stable core of the self 
without change over vicissitude of cultural history. It is impossible to have unified identities. The 
artificially imposed modern era sanctions fractured or fragmented identities which are multiply 
constructed and do not signals singularity. They are antagonistic, intersecting, discourses and 
positions. Cultural identities are in the process of continuous transformation and change in 


radical historization (9). 


Therefore, it could be said that the formation of identity is a continuous process. Hall argues that 
postcolonial cultural identities questions about historical past and language process that 
corresponded and lead to the formation of their identity. Individuals are perturbed to think they 
who they are? where do they come from? who possibly they can become? And how they might 
present themselves? (07). Hall claims the similar stance of Paul Gilroy regarding roots and 
routes. He opines that cultural identity relates to the changing of the same. It is coming to our 


routes than to return to our roots. Identity does not constitute outside the representation of self 
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but inside the self (07). Identity, in Hall’s assertion, is structured through differences. Similar to 
Lacan and Derrida, identity/meanings could be successfully structured by relation to the term 
Other. Identity cannot be distinct or complete rather it is relational (09). Grossberg claims that 
relational cultural identity model refutes the constitution of authentic identities established upon 
universally shared experiences (91). Similar to Stuart Hall, Grossberg also exerts that identity 
formation is a rational process. It depends upon their difference from the former. Identities are 
unstable, multiple and are indifferent to singularities. He favors the relational model that identity 
is heterogeneous and plural (91). Relational cultural identity model opposes the essentialist 


model which asserts that identity could be defined by either common experience or origin. 


2.4: Hybridity: 


Hybridity is one of the crucial features of Post colonialism. Loomba states that ‘a hybrid is 
technically a cross amongst two species’ (145). Therefore, hybridity does not refer to create 


something anew. Loomba asserts: 


Hybridity evokes an entire range of methods which challenges and undermines 
vocabulary. The racist, as well as imperial ideologies, focus upon racial 
differences. They catalyze cross-overs, partly because all that takes place in the 


contact zones cannot be monitored and controlled simultaneously (145). 


Therefore, it could be said that hybridity happens due to the cross of cultures of colonized and 
the colonizers. Salman Rushdie expresses in Imaginary Homeland that hybrid neither surrenders 
completely to the traditions and customs of the host culture nor successfully holds the traditions 


of his parental culture. Therefore, hybridity overturns binary opposition structure between 
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different culture and its tradition. It, thus, diminishes the possible potential hostilities amongst 


two cultural traditions” (201). 


Barry opines that ‘hybridity may also refer to state when groups or individuals belong to more 
than one culture (198). Different cultures may also be produced by colonization due to the 
interaction of colonizer’s and colonized. Ashcroft suggests that culture could also be that of 
origin’s culture and that of host culture produced as a result of immigration (9). Migration of 
free-settlers also gives origin to hybridity. Lives of such immigrants are torn between their 
origin, their new place of settlement and their experiences of displacement. Such hybrid 
individuals consider themselves belonging to more than one culture. Bhabha similar to Baktain 


asserts that cultural totalization fails to be achieved in hybridity. Bhabha opines: 


Hybridity is double-voiced, double-languaged and double-accented. It provides the colliding 
view points of the world’s individuals. Hybridity is pregnant with productive potential to put 
forth varied view of the world. It gives historical view of internal forms of world’s perception in 


words (61). 


Bhabha’s notion of hybridity also describes the structure of cultural authority. Voice of hybrids 
does not tend to seek cultural sovereignty or supremacy. Hybridity deploys cultural partiality. It 
helps in building the community vision, historical memory and emerge narratives from cultural 
minorities (63). Papastergiadis supports Bhabha and Bhaktain’s perception of hybridity and 
asserts that “hybridity emphasizes hyphenated and incommensurable elements to form the base 


of cultural identity” (197). 


Therefore, hybridity is a state when individuals live in a new culture but still have the memory of 


the past. It becomes difficult for individuals to shed away the culture of origin and merge into the 
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present culture. Immigrants in many parts of the world are prone to experience hybridity thus 


leading towards hybrid identities. 


2.5: Hybrid Identities: 


Hybrid identity is a cross or mixture of more than one identity. Hall opines, ‘identity formation 
is a continuous process. It is never complete. It is constituted within the representation. It is a 
matter of becoming and being. It belongs to the past and future (392). Bhabha authorizes that 
“hybrid identities are not coherent or fixed in their absolute form. Similar to postcolonial culture, 
postcolonial hybrid identities baffle with both identical as well as different” (57). Papastergiadis 
opines that hybrid identities are formed as a result of the dual process of correspondence and 
displacement in the translation of the self... therefore, hybrids are born out of awareness of un- 
transferable bits lingering upon translating them” (199). Bhabha’s considerable contribution to 
postcolonial literary studies is eminent in the introduction of the concept of ‘third-space’ which 
results due to tension amongst two or more cultures. Papastergiadis opines that third space may 
effects political changes between the colorizer and colonized. This third-space might refer to the 
border or the space in-between (201). This third space allows negotiation between different 
communal individuals. Bhabha, Papastergiadis, and Grossberg refute the idea of cultural purity 


and put forth the notion of culture as manifold. 


Stuart Hall, an expert of social and cultural studies claims that hybrid identities are relational or 
anti-essentialist. It is open to development and change. It does not remain stable under similar 
circumstances, ‘Identity is perturbed to change’ (345). Hall also accentuates the diverse hybrid 


identities as: 
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Issue lies in the recognition of the extraordinary diversity of subjective positions, cultural 
identities and social experience which constitute the category, ‘black’; that is, the recognition 
that ‘black’ is essentially a politically and culturally constructed category, which cannot be 
grounded in a set of fixed trans-cultural or awe-inspiring racial classifications and which 
therefore has no assurances in Nature. What this brings into play is the recognition of the 
immense diversity as well as a discrepancy of the historical and cultural experience of the black 


subjects. (225). 


Therefore, the term black lacks to signify homogeneity of the group having a similar social, 
religious or cultural background. It could be said that Hall visualized the identity of the self as a 
binary opposition. His work New Ethnicities implores fluid identities. McLeod compares the 
concept of ‘border life’ by Bhabha and ‘fluid, shifting life’ by Hall. He claims that these 
concepts promotes new art which necessities the creation of new culture by hybridity, 


overlapping, shifting and routed identities (229). 


Kalpakli suggests that in a multicultural society of Britain one is sure to come across such 
problems as racial or religious discrimination which inevitably results in identity crisis (81). Her 
main focus is upon the uniqueness of one’s personality and maintenance of selfness. Moreover, 
Kalpakli defines identity as a similitude of an individual all the times under all situations. While, 
exclusivity of identity rises from the fact that an individual maintains his self and don’t tend to 
be like anyone else (81). Kalpakli further suggests that the promising fact for the immigrants is 
that they are surrounded by people whom they love and care and she is optimistic about the fact 
that circumstances will improve as a result of cultural exchange which would reduce the hostility 


of attitude towards immigrants (85). 
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It could be said ours postcolonial world is multicultural market of identities. Multiple identities 
must be celebrated in troublesome political arena of world. Mcleod rightly says that all the 


identities of the whole world are equally respectable as well as valuable (229). 


2.6: Immigrant Acts and Racism: 


Childs claims in Britain Since 1939: Progress and Decline that “discrimination on the grounds of 
ethnicity and racism remained unremitting issues in Britain all through 1970’s” (191). Mr. 
Jeskin, Home Secretary granted absolution to the illegal migrants who entered Britain afore 
1973. Childs demonstrate that the “migrant husbands of British ladies were allowed to enter 
Britain in accordance with the 1976 Act of Race Relations” (191). The Act of 1977 divided the 
immigrants into two categories. The first category includes those people who could initially 
reside in England for one year without bringing dependents with them, the Second category 
includes those who enjoyed close ties in Britain for example, birth certificate holder. The second 
category could come and go freely without any restriction of law. This act also introduced 
various schemes of financial backing for Asian immigrants. In 1985 the number of Asian 
immigrants raised to over one million with correlation to over Fifty-three million Britain. The 
immigrant Act of 1981 restricted the citizenship of England to the only the second category and 
first category was totally rejected from availing citizenship. Childs further reveals in his work 
that “Foreigners who intend to wed with British Citizens have to anticipate for 3 years. The 
language standard was an essentiality to attain in process of naturalization. Minorities felt 
themselves discriminated after implication of Immigrant Act of 1981” (229). He also explores 
the National rules for foreigners who wish to marry a Britisher. He gave a detailed account of 
schemes introduced by British government in 1985, as the number of Asian immigrants was 
rising (229). 
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Martin Pugh gave an elaborated relationship between state and society. He highlights that many 
prejudiced white Britain made ferocious attacks on Asian families living in Britain. The detailed 
account of Nationality Act of 1948 affirmed by British parliament allowed immigrants from Asia 
to enter and reside peacefully in Britain. But several white people of British state attacked Asian 
families at home with ferociousness. Enoch Powell was a racist and wishes British government 
to discharge all the Asian immigrants from their country. He was successfully able to earn 
support of many members of his community. Kureshi demonstrates in Dreaming and Scheming, 
Powell’s opinion and said that he became the cause of infuriating racism and hatred for Asians in 
England. Ultimately, Powell was sacked by the government for repeatedly attacking the minority 


in Britain. 


These immigrant acts aroused sense of racism amongst the first and second generation of 
migrants. Abdul Rehman Jan Mohammad opines in The Economy of Manichean Allegory that 
the world of colonialism has to confront the issues based on race, social customs, language and 
cultural values (18). Susie Thomas demonstrates in Hanif Kureshi that Kureshi becomes the 
voice of British-Asian community. He presents various races in multicultural Britain in 
sophisticated and heterogeneous manner” (07). He has shown in his writing that Asians are not 
only concrete but important part of British society. Kureshi not only exhibits the issues of Asians 
but also the white Britain society. Susie calls the problem of race as “burden of representation” 
(07). Jermy Bentham opines that discrimination lies in the alien culture and the mother culture. 
The culture of small group represents the whole society i.e. part portrays the whole. Colonial 
authorities prefer discriminatory modes of racism and administrativeness that do not allow a 


unitary assumption. Though the part (foreign colonialist body) must represent the whole 
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(conquered state) it’s the radical difference which provides the right of representation. Moreover, 


Colonial power is produced as a result of hybridization (33). 


W.E.B. Du Bois’ explores the stance of the veil and double consciousness in The Souls of Black 
Folk It puts forth the stereotypical racial discrimination which is experienced by immigrants. It 
leads to the double consciousness of individuals. This enables black to see their identity from 
their own unique perspective as well as at the same time from the perspective of others. It makes 
hard for the migrant individuals to have one unified social identity (01). Salman Rushdie 
explicitly determines in Imaginary Homeland that “England comprises of two worlds entirely 
different to each other. The world that you inhibit is determined by the color of your skin” (309). 
Moreover, Loomba opines that color of the Asian or African skin i.e. black or brown becomes 
the signifier of identity in Britain. It becomes a parameter to distinguish human beings as white 
British or black British(105). Many female postcolonial literary writers complain about their 
double colonization. Rutherford, Peterson, and Kristen opine that woman is doubly oppressed 1.e. 
one for being a woman and another for belonging to a minority group of migrants. The 
indigenous minorities leave the postcolonial woman at marginalized positions (03). Moreover, 
Gayatri Spivak theorizes silence of subaltern women who are considered under double 


oppression (37). 


Keeping in view the diversity grounded in the notions of racism, Judith Bulter, a famous social 
scientist, puts forth the concept of performativity and demonstrates it to have an ontological 
influence. It explores the arbitrary realities of socio-political domains of social life. He views an 
individual's national identity is an imitation. Gender in Butler’s opinion is also performative. Is 
focus has been on creating fluid gender identities. Real identity is imitational (143). Bhabha 
opines that mimicry is a conscious effort to do a parody of dominant race. Cultural engagements 
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create/ give space for performativity. Moreover, meaning and representation of postcolonial 
identity are rearticulated along the axis of metonymy. Mimicry is like camouflage, not a 
harmonization or repression of difference, but a form of resemblance that differs/defends 
presence by displaying it in part, metonymically” (131). Bhabha also claims in The Location of 
cultures that colonial subjects try to be ‘almost same’ like Britishers. It is difficult to become the 
exact replica of the colonizer (84). Boehmer does not favor mimicry. Colonized subjects try to 
mimic their masters and it becomes the side effect of ones’ personality. It displaces them from 
their own self. Ultimately, it leads to the mental colonization of colonial subjects by the 


European culture’ (170). 


Lacan gives the counter opinion of Boehmer and states that mimicry is consciously opted by 
individuals. It inspires and provides a channel to individuals to merge into the dominant culture 
of White people. Mimicry, in Lacan’s opinion, does not displace individuals completely from 
their cultural heritage (15). Brah claims that the second generation of migrants tried well to 
encounter the racism imposed upon individual migrants in social relations. While analyzing the 
reasons and history of migration, Brah asserts that Asian and African communities have been the 
resource of raw material for colonial masters. They use to purchase desired raw material on 
cheap rates. Later, colonial subjects themselves offered to be a cheap laborer in the masterly 
territories of Britain. Colonial subjects happily offered their labor for jobs which the British 
considered detestable for themselves. People from the ex-colonies inhibited lowest trends in 
hierarchy of environment in the United Kingdom. But the second generation of immigrants born, 
bread and educated in Britain was much aware of western lifestyle and radical racism. They 
knew how to excel in British society with their bi racial heritage (22). Supporting Brah’s 


assumption, Frantz Fanon in Black Skin and White Masks opines that there is personality 
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disparity amongst post-colonial individuals one dimension of their personality makes them 
confirm with the family and friends. While other dimension demands an _ individual’s 
assimilation to British cultural norms. Therefore, they voluntarily mimic the White (30). Childs 
and William states that kureshie’s protagonists consciously wish to mimic the white Britains. 
They adept the plan of exclusion from inclusion. They cannot stop mimicking British heritage 


(1-9). 


Therefore, it could be said that all national geographies have their own parliamentary rules and 
regulations for the migrants. National boundaries, rules, and acts are respected worldwide. 
Consequently, immigrant Identity formation is an on-going process in multicultural metropolitan 
societies. In order to get assimilated with the racially discriminated heterogeneous society 
especially of Britain, one needs to mimic the dominant race and culture, in order to avoid, racial 
exploration. Hanif Kureishi has explicitly demonstrated the formation of identity in immigrant 


geographical boundaries in his fiction. 


2.7: Kureshie’s Fiction: 


Hanif Kureishi has often been labeled as a black writer or a migrant writer by various literary 
critics. His father’s name was Rafiushan Kureshi and his mother’s name was Audrey Buss. 
Rafiushan left Asia to continue his Law study at university in England, married a white woman 
and never tended to come back permanently to Pakistan. Kureshi often quotes his father’s love 


for books and literature as: 


When father brought a new or a second-hand book, he would fashion a plastic 


cover for the book by taking plastic carriage bag from kitchen sink and with the 
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help of scissors and sticky tape, he would preserve it. This was his love for 


literature. He cared for books. They were not disposable (X). 


Rufiushan has been an important paternal figure in Kureishi's life. He wrote a memoir entitled 
My Ear at His Heart about his father. He explores the father-son relationship in this novel and 
asks with pain for forgiveness for abandoning his suburban family in the urge to excel in life. 
Kureshi demonstrates the life of the first generation of migrants by portraying the attitude of his 
father. Rufiushan cannot get himself well settled in Britain because he desired not to forget the 
Asian culture in which he was born and brought up. Kureshi writes that “Father considered white 
girls as slutty but he married a white girl himself....He never liked Muslim conservatism but 


contrarily he would not like his sister’s tarty way of dressing” (15). 


Kureshi joined theater after coming to London. This broadened the horizon of his social, cultural 
and political approach of British people. Theater sows in him the seed of adopting the field of 
writing. It consciously introduced Kureshi to the problems of radicalism, racism, and politics 
which Britain was undergoing. One can easily find a close connection between Kureshie’s 
experience in personal as well as public life and his works. For example, Kurehie’s novel 
Intimacy demonstrates the life of Jay only in one night. Jay wanders whole night to abandon is 
family or remain associated with them. He had a lover and two children in the family. 
Unfortunately, Jay considers that he longer love and need his family. After a lot of meditation, 
Jay leaves home when all family members were sleeping. This story narrates Kureshie’s personal 
experience because he himself left his wife (Scoffield) and two twin sons while they were 
sleeping. Bart-Moore narrates Scoffield’s emotions for Intimacy that “this is hostile writing. It 


cannot be contemplated as just pure work of fiction (17). 
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Buddha Of Suburbia also resonates with Kureishi's personal life experiences. Karim is the 
protagonist of this novel. He belongs to the second generation of migrants. Similar to Kureshi, 
Karim possess half black and half white identity. His mother, Margret, is an English lady while 
his father, Haroon, is an Indian. Karim goes to the same school in which Kureshi once educated 
himself. Moreover, Karim gets the chance to perform on theater stage in his teenage. Kureshie’s 
family criticized him as well as the publishing resources. Bart Moore observes that Yasmeen 
(Kureshie’s sister) wrote to The Guardian that Kureshi gives the false impression of his rich 
Indian family. She accuses that “their grandparents owned shops in India and sent us to ballet 
schools. They did not belong to the working class” (17). Audrey (Kureshie’s mother) once said 
in an interview to The Observer that “Kureshi had got everything he desired as a child. It is the 
contemporary trend of authors to adopt pretentious values of belong to the working class” (17). 
When questioned from Kureshi about his family’s accuses he affirmatively said that the 
“interpretation of the experience of all the family members could vary in accordance with a 
singular event. Later, he felt regret on arousing families disappointment by narrating personal 
experiences” (19). Kureshi becomes the successful innovator of novelty due to his hybrid origin 
(English mother and Asian father. Buddha of Suburbia highlights the condition of British Asian 
and their condition in England. Moore Gilbert states that after World War 11, there was a need to 
reshape the class identity in Britain. The protagonist of The Buddha of Suburbia comes from a 
different social background and novel concerns with the improvement in social conditions (115). 
Kureshi tries to unite individuals with different socio-cultural backgrounds by the medium of 
pop music liked by various ethnical groups. Music becomes the cause of introducing Haroon to 


Margret: 
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They went to dances o Fridays and Saturdays. It was where Dad laid his hands and eyes on an 
appealing girl from suburban working class, Margret. Mother once told me that she loved 
Haroon from the first moment. He was kind, sweet and lost-looking which made many women 


attempt to make him found-looking (29). 


Music became the cause of uniting many people especially minorities. It became the cause of 
expression in the contemporary world. Many innovations took place by bringing Eastern and 
Western people closer by the role of music. Moore-Gilbert examines that “introduction of 
contemporary music in Kureshi’s fiction does not reject the traditional culture of Britain” (121) 
In fact, Buddha of Suburbia narrates about the interest of many characters in classical literature. 
For example, Chekov is Haroon’s favorite writer. Moreover, several characters in the novel such 
as Helen’s father still believe in, the idea that national belongingness is linked to the 
homogeneity” (Moore-Gilbert, 135). Hairy Back (Helen’s father) sees random mixing of Blacks 
(Karim) with Whites (Helen) as a threat to the purity of English/British community. Helen’s 
father humiliates Karim by calling him as “wogs, nigger and Black” (47). Social Sciences 
domain helps the researcher to analyses the question of skin color with the help of Judith Butler’s 


stance of performativity.... 


Kureshi also wrote many well-famed plays such as Outskirts, King and Me, Birds of Cage, 
Borderline e.t.c. All these plays were replete with themes of British culture, class difference, 
race, and ethnicity. For example, Outskirts portrays the political turmoil of Britain from 1969 to 
1981. She was still struggling to get economically and politically stable after World War second. 
Moore Gilbert demonstrates that “Outskirts exposes the time of turbulence, difficulty, and unrest 
which began with optimistic quasi revolution and ended up in deep social reactions” (41). Bob 


(protagonist of Outskirt) refuses to get himself educated. He considers himself as the victim who 
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is not successful in coping with the social changes. Moore Gilbert opines that “recession of 
1970’s caused frustration in Bob. His sense of frustration is linked to his feeling of being an 
under-class white. Bob considers the invasion of insignificant number of immigrants as failure of 
British politics” (47). He considers that his country is getting ill and gets hostile towards the 
migrants with all his ignorance towards the culture of migrants. Borderline, another paly of 
Kureshi, narrates the story of a Pakistan Ravi who has just arrived in Britain. Ravi was also 
frustrated to see his dreams about London getting shattered. He was exasperated to see the 
condition of racism and ethnicity in Britain society. Ravi tries to study and explore the 
perspective and reasons behind Asian-British hostility. Borderline as well as Outskirts analyses 
the social approaches of Britain’s about immigrant Asians. It also analyses that the whole 
psychology of hostility between British and Asian is a complex framework having its roots in the 
feeling of the supremacy of White race in society. Gilbert analyses that “many white people, as 


employed by Kureshi, would turn off their Televisions after seeing a black face on screen” (46). 


Kureshi also portrays the formation and voicing of the Asian Youth Movement. It was an 
associated formulated by the active second generation of immigrants to protect their social rights. 
Moore Gilbert analyses that Kureshi tries to give a socio-cultural perspective of British-Asians. 
He also puts forth the solution to resolve all the issues of immigrants. Kureshi, in his works, 
favors the “politically subversive model of cultural hybridity” suggesting the immigrants to face 
cultural and ethnical changes of host society (57). Therefore, it could be said that Kureshi 


brought the issues of immigrant Asians in the eyes of world. 


Susie Thomas expresses in Hanif Kureshi that Kureshi was a British by nationality whose 
parents were of Asian descent. Kureshi himself was not individually an Indian immigrant who 
writes about the India or its situation. He is the first one who does to write back to the center 
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rather write from the center. He presents the heterogeneous society of Britain and the position of 
Asians in the country of colonizer by living within the people of England. Kureshie inspired 
many Asians born in Britain to excel better in life such as Ayub Khan, Meera Syal e.t.c. (03) 
Therefore it could be said clearly in the light of Thomas perspective that Kureshi does not write 
back to the empire rather he presents his work within the empire and impresses many people 


living with in the empire. 


Kureishi's visit to the land of Pakistan helped him to re-identify his real self in English society. 
As a young child, he has to face racist attacks not only from his suburban’s neighbors but also 
from his school teachers who would “intentionally place pictures of Indian peasants in mud 
houses” saying aloud in class Hanif has come from India’ (The Rainbow Sign 05). Irrespective 
all of his childhood experiences, Kureshi, never shows hatred for Britain and it’s people. His 
visit to Pakistan made his cultural orientation of two diverse nations much mature. The Rainbow 
Sign is a famous play by Kureshi which makes the reader aware about mature cultural approach 
of Britain and Pakistan. Adami’s Essay in Diaspora narrates that “Kureshie’s visit to the paternal 
land could be symbolic. It provides two folded sense of nationalism. The creative spirit of 
Kureshie led him to present the cultural finesse of Pakistan” (133). He successfully finds the 
fascinating aspects of the Asian community and tries to track down his sense of belongingness to 
two cultures. Kureshi tries to analyze the reasons behind the dynamic regressions in Pakistan 
initiated on religious grounds. He demonstrates in his Essays that “Pakistan is sodomized on 
religious grounds” (17). Kureshi intones his dislike for the reintroduction of Islamization on 


extreme grounds in Pakistan. 


The Word and the Bomb by Kureshi try to investigate the reasons for the rise of extremism in the 
Third World States especially Pakistan. In Kureishi's opinion, “political and financial corruption, 
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failure of making space for mild political dissent and lack/absence of free speech make the 
people of under developing countries prone to extremism” (101). The worst thing is that many 
Asians born in Britain uses religion to define their self-identity. Hall opines in New Ethnicities 
that “there is a close association between religious values and national culture” (443). Therefore 
the cultural variations found amongst the first and second generation of immigrants are closely 
associated with social values in national’s life. Modood Tariq claims in Multiculturalism that 
there are two opposite cultural forces which drift apart from each other in Word and Bomb. 
These opposite forces are related to Western religion and Eastern Islamic religion. Though Islam 
prohibits the consumption of pork and alcohol but a faithful British Asian can prohibited drink 
and meat in Britain (37). When White Britain and Black Britain came close to each other they 
led to construct new cultural identities. Hall expresses that “hypocrisies which West asserts on 
the first generation of Asians get stored as humiliating memories and become bomb for their 
hearts. Whatever British people said they never really proved that in real life. This attitude of the 
Britain people aroused cultural disoriented identities in the second generation of Asian migrants 
(13). Kenneth demonstrates that “Kureshi suggests in Word and The Bomb to drop conservatism 
of White Britain that demand gratitude and tolerance. The author becomes the advocate of 


equality” (71). 


The Carnival of Culture by Kureshi establishes after the visit of several mosques that the second 
generation of Asian Immigrants tended to embrace Islamic values. Essay narrates that “second 
generation of migrants preferred to be religious and politically radical irrespective of their 
parental choices. The young generation despised their parental choice to be moderate and 
compromising to Britain. The second generation of migrants, gave the impression, that their 


parents were of weak race” (133). Kureshi keenly observed the attitude of religious orators in the 
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mosques of London. The dialogue between the orator of Koran and people was absent and 
audiences were only mute listeners. The bitterly confusing experiences of the second generation 
of migrant let them to value Islam and its preaching. Many tender youth, in Nobil’s opinion seek 


solace in Islamization and fundamentalism (37). 


Love in a Blue Times exposes the life stories of middle-aged personalities. It composes the life 
of successful individuals who are in their mid-ages and questions marriages, their worth and 
disillusionments. Race, ethnic and social issues are discussed at length. My son The Fanatic was 
written in 1994 and after three years it was compiled into the assemblage of short stories entitled 
Love in a Blue Time. The setting of this short story is composed in Bradford. It focuses on the 
inclination towards fundamentalism and religion. Ali is the protagonist of this story whose 
father, Pervaiz, was an immigrant from Pakistan. He drives a taxi in Britain to support himself 
and his family. Ali was born in Britain. Father-son thoughts often juxtapose in religious matters. 
For example, Pervaiz never disdains the Western culture and Ali strongly dislikes British culture 
because of its immorality. Pervaiz, by and large, has got himself assimilated in British culture. 
He visits the pub, listens to Armstrong’s records, drinks whiskey and eats pork” (319). 


Moreover, he displays his skills to customers and behaves like an English man. 


Moore-Gilbert expresses that My Son the Fanatic is Kureishi's significant example endured with 
the issues of racism and ethnicity” (169). Pervaiz wishes to wed his only son, Ali with the 
daughter of Mr. Fingerhut who is a chief inspector. Presence of Pervaiz and Minoo (Pervaiz 
wife) annoys Mr. and Mrs. Fingerhut. They were disgusted to look that Pervaiz was a working- 
class taxi driver. Racism of the white middle class was eminent in their verbal as well as non- 
verbal communication. Social inequality was clear in British cultural strata’s. Sammie and The 


Rose Get Laid is a narrative which explores multi-racial individuals. In 1980’s racial riots and 
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social inequality was at its peak in Britain. Rafi was an Indian politician and he abandoned his 
son and his wife five years ago. Rafi had to disdain his country, India, to save his life. He joined 
his son, Sammy, in England. When Rafi arrives, he observes that England has rehabilitated and 
aggressive turmoil’s were taking place between black community and White police. He minutely 
observes that racism was still prevalent in Britain. Seeing the condition of race riots, he wishes 
Sammy to leave London and establish his own business and new life in India. Sammy refuses to 
leave London. Moore-Gilbert states that Sammy’s unconditional love for London prohibits him 
to leave the city. An industrial city such as London accesses ethnic minorities the sense of 


belongingness in a multicultural society. 


My Beautiful Launderette was a new and different representation of Asians living in Britain. It 
deals with sexual experimentations and racial conflicts. It narrates the story of a young Pakistani, 
Omar who is a materialistic gay and runs his own Launderette successfully in London. He loves 
an English boy, Johnny, who works as a helper in Launderette owned by Omar. Omar is the 
nephew of Naseer. Naseer belongs to the first generation of immigrants and really worked hard 
to get successful in England. His hard work proved fruitful and he got himself well placed in 
Britain by the worth of his riches. Moore-Gilbert states that “Kureshie portrays ordinary migrants 
and British-Asian nationals...by doing so, he defies the racist notion i.e. former races than the 


one to which racist belongs are lower forms of life” (51). 


London Kills Me by Kureshi explores street life of individuals who belonged to the 
marginalized groups. Moreover, readers are introduced into the world of gangs and drug dealers. 
Admi narrates in Essay in Diaspora that the “second generation of migrants explored new ways 


of constructing their identity through pop, fashion, and drugs” (135). 
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The Black Album is a convincing novel named after Prince’s record release in 1987. Moreover, 
this novel was set in 1989. It was the year of the fatwa against Rushdie. Ranasinha expresses that 
Kureshi concentrates on racial identities of Muslims living in Britain. Racial identities were 
result of of Rushdie’s Satanic Verse and Gulf War” (85). The novel concerns the life of a 
teenager boy, Shahid. His grandparents were well famed and reputed in Pakistan. After the death 
of his father, Shahid gets admission in college and moves from suburbs to the city life. In the 
college, Shahid felt his identity tearing apart into the surge of finding who he really is? His 
postmodern lover, Deedee introduced him to the world of drugs, alcohol, and sex while another 
group of Muslim boys introduced him to the world of fundamentalism. Shahid tries to explore 
and truly know about his identity. He reads writings of Rushdie such as Midnight’s Children. 
Shahid also watches Salman Rushdie on Television and the way he articulates about racism and 
position of Muslims in British communities. Later, Shahis finds that Rushdie’s words resonate to 
his life. Shahid, “began feeling like a freak...I got terrifyingly sensitive” (13).Kureshi, himself 


writes: 


The fatwa was much motivating, it changed the direction of my writing...Like an atheist, I had 
never taken interest in Islam. I was interested in identity, race, and hybridity but never in Islam. 
Fatwa changed all...I began research on fundamentalism. I started to talk to Islamists and 


visiting mosques (27). 


Kureshi contemplates this situation but similar to his protagonist, Shahid, does not show strong 
inclination to become a strong religious follower. He does not detest Western values or its life 
style. Shahid yearns for the education offered by the Western Universities. He likes to read 
novels and listen to Prince music. Kureshi mentions, “Reading was Shahid’s greatest pleasure. 
He visits library almost every day. It enabled him to understand the world” (23). For Shahid, 
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reading of literature was the best entertainment. Chad, another dominant character of the novel 
had a different social approach as compared to Shahid. He was active member of Muslim 
fundamentalist group and declares vocatively, “I am Muslim. No more Paki” (131). Chad, as a 
child was adopted by White parents. He was brown/black skinned and his mother was a racist. 
Chad feels himself excluded from the British society because of the color of hi skin. His feelings 
of exclusion were engraved because he was not able to find to identify himself with either Britain 
or Pakistan. He desires to find his self-identity. Not only Chad but also Shahid feels torn in 
contemplate social position which British society provides. Webner examines that their 
personality was dithering between religious orthodoxy and personal imagination” (15). Both of 
them have ambivalent existence in British society and ultimately embrace hybridity which 
dominant cultures offer. As Holmes expresses that “Shahid accepts, by the end of novel the 


multiple, fluid personal identity....there is absence of fixed self” (311). 


Intimacy and Midnight All Day focuses on the postcolonial issues of class dynamics, family 
disruptions and social dissatisfaction. The focus of Kureshie’s setting is the upper class of Britain 
society residing mostly in London. Intimacy is ferocious account of Jay’s story who leaves his 
family (wife and two children) in order to enjoy his life without any social liability of family. 
Midnight All Day elaborates the life of women who are abandoned by their husbands. It involves 
the optimistic tone of Kureshi in portraying the life of separated couples and the efforts they pit 
in raising their children as single mother/father. Similarly, another novel by Kureshi, The Body, 
also highlights the British social scenario, the urge of finding and identifying the new self, the 
obsession of youth and love. Adam, the protagonist of the novel is a successful writer of his age 
but due to his dissatisfaction with his decaying and aging body gets himself transplanted into the 


new body with the old brain. He leaves his family in the urge to reshape his body and identity. 
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He informs his family about getting a vacation of six months. Adam enjoys the boyish body and 
the youthful looks. He explores the ecstasy of relationship with young maids and rediscovers all 
sprightly experiences. But after a couple of months, Adam regrets transplanting himself into a 
new identity which no one recognizes. After the time of six months, he urges to return to his 
body but something went wrong in the surgical process and Adam losses original body shape. 
The novel ends at the affirmation that one should enjoy the beauty of all the phases of life. Aging 
is not the worst thing. One should celebrate their minds and their bodies as they are. Urge of 
getting transplanted into something new harms in the longer run of not only social life but also 


family life. 


Gabriel’s Gift is a charming novel. It is the narrative of a fifteen years old boy named, Gabriel. 
His family is settled in North London. Gabriel is born with artistic tendencies. His parents split 
up when he was a school boy. Lester Jones, the then renowned artist, singer, and painter notices 
the hidden talent of Gabriel and gifts him a painting bearing his sign. Lester encourages Gabriel 
to make his name and fame by producing a film. He helps his father, Rex, to find a job as a 
music teacher. It is because of Gabriel’s effort that his parents are reunited and wed as the novel 
lasts. Moreover, it is the only narrative of Kureshi which shows family reunion because of the 
efforts of a talented and artistic son, Gabriel. This novel has a soft narrative with the character of 


Hannah, who is a migrant, old lady hired as a caretaker of Gabriel. 


Something to Tell You is set in the backdrop of London’s bombing incident of 7th July, 2005. 
Jamal Khan is the protagonist of the novel. He is a practicing Freudian analyst with Anglo- 
Pakistani identity. He has a son named Rafi from a White lady, Josephine. Both of them have got 
separated from last eighteen months as a result of disrupted wedded life. Jamal himself was born 
to an English lady and a Pakistani father. Jamal’s father abandoned him, his sister, Miriam, and 
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mother and went back to Pakistan. Miriam, has lot of tattoos all over body and she is ten years 
old than Henry, her white lover. She is a single mother having five children from different men 
whose names are not mentioned by Kureshi. Jamal also shares bed with many different women 
in his life time and Ajita was his first serious affair. He was not able to forget her for many years 
as she has left England after the demise of her father. Ajita’s father owned a factory in England 
and he belonged to capitalist race. Unfortunately, all his business was ruined by the conspiracy 
of the English capitalist and he was stabbed by Ajita’s college friends secretly because he 
repeatedly raped her daughter in absence of his wife who has left for India. Family is one of the 
strongest systems for fine social basis but Something to Tell you is replete with the emotionally 
distant relationships of parents, lovers, and friends. Unusually sex relationships, interest in the 


selling of drugs, incest as well as murder are depicted by Kureshi in an elaborative manner. 


My Ear at His Heart is an autobiographical novel of Kureshi narrating the familial and 
professional life of the author. Rafiushan, Kureshi’s father, was an ardent lover of literature. He 
tried to write literature but could not gain success. He was the first mentor of Kureshi. Kureshi 
edited several works of Rafiushan, In order to pay him homage. This writing predominantly 
shows that Kureshi has positioned himself between two different cultural and traditional 


scenarios of Britain. 


My Last Word is Kureishi's passionate account of an Indian born writer, Mamoon. The novel 
highlights the familial life of Mamoon, who has abandoned his Asia family in order to get an 
education in England and ultimately gets himself established and settled. He successfully earns 
fame as a writer in Britain. With the process of aging, Mamoon’s repute is facing decline. He is 
no more able to earn efficiently from writing and can hardly bare the expenses of his wife, Liana. 


Rob commissions Harry to write about biography of Mamoon. In the end, Harry becomes 
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successful in composing the biography of Mamoon but to the utter surprise of Harry, Mamoon 
has also written his biography. Mamoon is portrayed as an artistic figure with many extramarital 
hollow relationships. The panoramic reading of Kureshie’s fiction allows it to be divided into 
three comprehensive phases. The early phase of Kureshie’s writing focuses upon the exploration 
of issues such as class, class dynamics in society, race and sexuality. The progressive perspective 
of early or firs phase of writing demonstrates that the protagonists often belongs to the second 
generation of immigrants and resists being oppressed. They try to assert their intellectual self in a 
multicultural Britain. Kureshie has portrayed his first phase protagonists as the ones who 
passionately strive to life a better life than their parents by finding several new ways of earning 
their living. The protagonists such as Karim and Shahid, unfortunately, give less preference to 
their parents and their obedience. They abandon their parents or family life and leave them, in 
order to, find new, independent life. Protagonists observe their desire and urge for prosperous 
future was impossible by giving preference to their parents or family. His early phase writings 
demonstrate protagonist’s pleasure in leaving their family and attaining the fluid identities inn 
order to fit and get prosperous in the new social setting different from the ones they grew up. 
Emphasis on self-pleasure demolishes the beauty of familial life. Kureshie’s writing finds flaw 
with the new social setting but his protagonists prefer being free from all familial 
responsibilities. As a writer with artistic view of life, Kureshi, highlights the truth of immigrants 
life living in Britain. He does not favor of oppose any life style, social setting or protagonist 
mind set. As a celebrated writer, he avoids didactic approach purposefully, conjectures 


interrogations and ultimately leaves it for the readers to decide for their personal view points. 


The succeeding phase explores and focuses upon familial disruption, lack of familial 


responsibility, urge for self-desire and personal pleasure. This phase rarely questions the issues 
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of racism or ethnical division of society. Kureshi gives an explicit detail of familial disruptions, 
complex sexualities, its reasons with all the possible questions. The intellectuals were rendering 
them forcefully into psychological diseases such as melancholy and depression due to urge for 
their unsettling sexual identities and poorly maintained familial life. The third phase of 
Kureshie’s writing unfolds the contemporary social issues with detail. Familial complexities, 
need of switching identities, promiscuity, radicalism and fundamentalism, hybridity, racism and 
much more contemporary questions were brought to limelight by Kureshi. The protagonist’s age 
ranges from young boys to middle aged men such as in Something to Tell You and The Last 
Word. All the disrupted forces are questioned by Kureshi with all its aftermath effects. Jamal, a 


famous psychoanalyst in Something to Tell You investigates curiously: 


What people really want? What people fear mostly from? What are secrets in arrears of desire? 
Secrets of why living is painful and death close but placed far away? Why sex is complicated 
and love difficult? Why punishment and pleasure is closely associated? How our bodies 


speak...Why pleasure is difficult to be endured? (31). 


The disrupted force hidden in the shell of desire is eloquently questioned by the writer. Desire 
unsettles all human self. It invokes the spirit to live furiously with all the possible freedom. But 
the power of desire causes human sufferings due to its craving for fluidity and unsettling spirit. 
For example, Jay, the protagonist of Intimacy leaves his wife and children for introducing a new 


woman in his life. Jay admits: 


I convinced myself that it is not a worst thing to leave anyone. It may be somber but is not a 


tragedy. There could be no room from novelty, if, one do not leave anything. Naturally, it is an 
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infidelity- to old notions of me to move on. Perhaps our everyday should contain one necessary 


betrayal or one essential infidelity (33) 


The act of adopting something new and leaving the old becomes the agency of determining the 
narrative structure of Kureshie’s fiction. Kureshie’s protagonists desire to move ahead in their 
life. In order to have novelty, they readily get ready to leave their dearest ones. Social fluidity 
works as a drive or a life force for protagonists. The unsettling desire for novelty is never 
fulfilled in Kureshie’s fiction. The Buddha of Suburbia, Gabriel’s Gift, The Black Album, The 
Body, Something to Tell You, Intimacy, and The Last Word all centers upon the urge of 


embracing and adopting something new to get acceptance of the white Britain. 


2.8: First and Second Generation of Immigrants: 


Kureshi demonstrates the metropolitan reality of two generations of immigrants in Britain. As a 
learned expert Kureshi reveals the varied gulf of opinion existent among two generations. Both 
or at least one parent portrays the connection to the traditional world of Asia. Parental generation 
usually tends to stay at home, stagnant with unfamiliarity of the metropolitan world demanding 
change. Younger generation, on the contrary, embraces all the social, cultural and political 
changes readily. They tend to liberate themselves from the parental authorities and their way in 
the multicultural world. Ball opines that “gulf of generations’ parallels to the set of 
interconnected binaries” (229). Children do not wish to remain static in parental zones rather 
they tend to explore varied opportunities in the social world. Ball argues about the spatial 
treatment of parental generation as “nostalgic, having roots in _— shallow 
metropolitan....precariously perching on the nation’s margin” (229). The younger generation 


tries to assimilate themselves with the changing world of Britain. Ball opines, “young generation 
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of immigrants liberate into future with available opportunities that transformative space of city 
provides. They try to discover their identities through risk, emergency and conflicts” (229). First 
generation perceives social opportunities of metropolitan London differently as compared to the 


younger generation. 


Ball further claims that “London has served as the metonym of imperial power. It became the 
post-imperial zone for the colonies in the periphery” (07). Almost all of Kureshie’s characters 
are brought up in suburbs and aspires to settle in London, a promising city. Metamorphically, 
London was thought to be emblem of social success. John Mcleod asserts in Postcolonial 
London that “It occupies a distinctive position in evolution of postcolonial action as well as 
thought. London carries seductive charm for migrants and suburbs” (11). The suburbs promised 
lesser professional opportunities and triumph to British people. Therefore, suburban’s dreamt of 
escaping into the city life due to its promising social success. Urge for escapism is aroused 
amongst postcolonial individuals because of painful feeling of entrapment in stereotypical 
oriental notions. Nowak demonstrates in Melancholic Travellers that oriental subjects of mixed 
origin invariable desired to move to the center-the city, the London. London was an imaginary 
city. The postcolonial subjects, motivated to find creative potential, were always in motion and 


impossible to be static. 


First generation of migrants perceived the social and cultural realities of metropolitan world 
differently as compared to the first generation born and brought up in Britain. Haroon, the father 
of Karim in Buddha of Suburbia, was sent to Britain for higher and better education. He was 
shocked on his arrival to London. Haroon has always imagined of Britain as a rich state but all 


his dreams were tormented to see the real life of British people. Kureshi narrates: 
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Haroon was heartened and amazed at the sight of British in England. He had never seen the 
English in poverty, as dustmen, as roadsweaper, as shopkeepers or barmen.no one had told him 
that British did not wash regularly because the water was so cold, if there had been water at all. 
He had never seen any British man stuffing bread into his mouth with fingers. When Haroon 
tried to discuss Byron in pub, no one told him that every British man could not read and they did 


not necessarily wanted to be tutored on poetry of pervert or madman by an Indian (29). 


Haroon imagination varied to the image of real England. He wished to be treated respectfully due 
to his learnedness. To his utter disappointment, all the migrants from Asian, African or 
Caribbean colonies were treated as Said’s notion of Other. Yousaf tries to argue about projected 
social identities of first and second generation of migrant. He demonstrates that parental 
generation accepted themselves to be Other’s in Britain. They considered English as superior 
race, whereas, younger or second generation, considered themselves as a product of British 
nation (49). The first generation dreamt of getting an affluent and well established life style in 
Britain. They had to struggle on many fronts to get themselves accommodated in Britain. For 
example, language became one of the barrier to communicate/ or express themselves. The 
younger generation felt no problem in communicating in public. Shahid’s Uncle, Asif (The 
Black Album) expresses about complications faced by their generation. They felt “like brides 
who have just crossed the threshold upon arriving in England. It takes generation and generations 
to get accustomed to the foreign place. We had to watch over ourselves seriously; otherwise, we 
were in danger to make marriage calamitous” (59). It became difficult for the first generation of 
immigrants to assimilate completely with the British culture. Ball argues that “Hanif Kureshi 
connects and separate different generations. He knows the art of creating richer social portrait for 


immigrants as compared to many Black British writers (239). Moreover, Kureshi, 
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sympathetically portrays the dysfunctionalities of family system. The moral beauty of immigrant 


familial system had to suffer decline due to relational models of identity. King claims: 


Younger generation, be it a black male or female, tries to harmonize their voices with either 
Anglos in chorus or playing music of the soil of origin. They tended to produce postmodern 
music with multiple voices and discordant notes. Such music rearticulates as well as reconfigures 


the discourse of identity (91). 


Therefore, fluid identities and method of articulation allowed younger generation to get better 
adapted in Britain. But these fluid and complex identities lead to the decay of moral and familial 
blisses. Many young immigrant minds suffered from melancholy and other mental diseases. The 
parental generation was comparatively less psychologically effected by immigration experiences 
to metropolitan world. Younger generation had a different experience in the metropolitan Britain. 
They can neither completely consider themselves as Asians nor British. Younger generation was 
hardly exposed to their parental homeland. They were born and brought up in Britain and 
became bearer of complicated identities. Owusu describes the situation of the second generation 
in contrast to that of their parents and emphasizes the problematic status of the notion of ‘home’ 
in immigrant families: “Unlike their parents, the second generation of Black youth did not see 
themselves as ‘temporary guests’ of Her Majesty’s government. They were not here to work and 
eventually return ‘home’. Britain was their home, and . . . they were ‘Here to Stay!’”(9). The 
relationship of the second generation to Britain is very different from that of their parents, but, in 
its way, also problematic, due to the fact that the children of immigrants are not seen as 
straightforwardly belonging to the country in which they were born. Stein regarded children’s of 
immigrants as ‘foreigners, as interlopers in the land of their birth’ (42). This sense of unstable 
identity may arouse the feeling of rage in the younger generation with complex affiliation to 
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Britain. Second generation of immigrant had to consciously choose their cultural, national as 
well as ethnic identity. Therefore, many migrant families were facing problems in raising 


children with clear identity constructs. 


Nguyen demonstrates that family problems were hidden from the public and were handled within 
the family. The increasing ratio of mental illness is shameful and represents family failure. 
Hallabollo in the Tree, a short story by Kureshi highlights the familial life and side effects of 
post colonialism. It demonstrates the eastern ways to raise the children. In this story, familial 
problem arises when the ball is stuck in top of high tree at the park. Main character, father tries 
to climb this tree and it hard to him gaining the top of tree. He rejects help from outside because 
he thinks that his own family’s problem can resolved by his status as the leader of his family. “A 
man had joined them, holding the hands of two little girls. They were all looking up.The 
youngest twin said, "Stupid Daddy was showing off and...""The man was already removing his 
jacket and handing it to one of the girls, saying, "Don't worry, I'm here." The father looked at the 
man, who was in his late 30s, ruddy faced and unfit looking, wearing thick glasses. He had on a 
pink ironed shirt and the sort of shoes that people wore to the office. "It's only a cheap ball," said 
the father. "We were just leaving," said the wife-to-be. Main character thinks that he is leader of 
his family and he does not need any body outside his family help to solve his own family’s 
problem. The way of eastern to educate their children, especially male, is clearly demonstrated. 
Mental illness is the shame of family members. Disrespect to adult is the factor that father claim 
their children have some mental illness. Main character need to cure the mental illness because 
of the main character did not want feel shy in front of his eastern friend. In this park, a week ago, 
they had run into an Indian friend, a doctor, who'd been shocked by the disrespect and 


indiscipline of the father's children. The seven years old twin, the one in the Indiana Jones hat, 
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had said to the doctor friend, "What are you - an idiot?”. The father had had to apologize. "They 
are speaking to everyone like this?" the friend had said to the father. "I know we live here now, 


but you have let them become Western, in the worst way! (01-03). 


Younger generation shows disrespected attitude to their parental generation in familial life. 
Children think them as completely westernized. They did not give the expected eastern respect to 
their fathers. Nguyen demonstrates that the eastern and western cultures to raising children are 
contrasting each other. The freedom and authority cannot stand each other. Because, the freedom 
will be moving to the privacy and more private to their children but authority cannot have it. In 
the short story Hullaballoo in the tree, it is clearly experienced that the hullaballoo itself means 
the noise that produce by something different. Tree symbolizes the parent that produces the seed. 
Seed signifies the children. Therefore, hullaballoo in the tree means the Asian hybrid immigrant 


style to raise their children in the western countries. 


Bauman asserts that familial happiness is a condition which demands cultivation and care. In the 
contemporary world, enjoying duty and sacrifices in the familial life, seems hazardous. In the 
consumerist world we take pleasure in instant love and entertainment which does not long last. 
The individuals have got self-centered and find it hard to fulfill familial obligations (06). Many 
young protagonists move from suburbs to London in search of better future. First generation 
gives lessor importance to familial obligation. Almost all of Kureshie’s characters are brought up 
in suburbs and aspires to settle in London, a promising city. Metamorphically, London was 
thought to be emblem of social success. John Mcleod asserts in Postcolonial London that “It 
occupies a distinctive position in evolution of postcolonial action as well as thought. London 
carries seductive charm for migrants and suburbs” (11). The suburbs promised lesser 
professional opportunities and triumph to British people. Therefore, suburban’s dreamt of 
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escaping into the city life due to its promising social success. Urge for escapism is aroused 
amongst postcolonial individuals because of painful feeling of entrapment in stereotypical 
oriental notions. Ball opines that “London has served as the metonym of imperial power. It 


became the post-imperial zone for the colonies in the periphery” (07). 


Nowak demonstrates in Melancholic Travellers that the young oriental subjects of mixed origin, 
invariable desired to move to the center-the city, the London. London was an imaginary city. The 
postcolonial subjects, motivated to find creative potential, were always in motion and impossible 
to be static (129). The diverse culture of London does not become the source of boredom for 
Kureshie’s protagonists. Kureshi’s work celebrates the translational diversity offered by 


metropolitan London. 


Summing up, researcher can explicitly say that reading the stances of postcolonial theorist and 
critics have given a better vision to precede the following study comprehensively. Kureshi has 
portrayed subjectively the life of immigrants in heterogeneous society of Britain. Twentieth and 
Twenty-first century lead to the expansion of immigrant colonies. The inclusion of new literary 
theories of Stuart Hall, Bhabha, Spivak, and Gilroy among many others influenced the research 
exploration of life of postcolonial subjects. Writers such as Kureshi do not make direct use of 
words such as “displaced immigrant’s subjects in England” (William, 07) rather, reflects the 
refashioning of dynamic hybridized cultural identities to live a smooth life in Britain. The 
translational ad relational identities of second generation of immigrants are closely linked to 
Gilroy’s notion of “routes”. However, London, does provides excessive opportunities to all, for 


getting assimilated in the main stream of British culture. 
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Kureshi and The Postcolonial Britain 
Reality of society is the living organization 
Of man, woman and children, in many ways 
Materialized and constantly changing. 
(Raymond Williams. p.123) 


The abstractions of society are in constant flux. The historical changes in society produce various 
identities that challenge the heterogeneous image of society. Societal strength depends upon 
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various factors such as cultural accomplishment, class dynamics, language, history, and inherent 
traditions. Kureshi’s novels are soaked deeply in the postcolonial Britain society. The present 
chapter probes into the postcolonial ambivalent values such as culture, class stratification, and 
music in the life of Asians. The first part of this chapter deals with the cultural ambivalence 
prevalent in the social set up of Britain. Kureshi’s protagonists are immersed in the socially 
constructed cultural framework. Their biracial identity hurdles their assimilation with Britain 


thus binding ambivalence amongst individuals of multi-racial society. 


The second section significantly demonstrates the influential factor of class dynamics prevalent 
in postcolonial society of Britain. Britain was a heterogeneous society with dynamics and politics 
of class system. Class was a method to divide people in society. Individual’s respect was 
identified by the class to whom he belongs. The ones who belonged to upper class in Asia were 
fated to belong to middle or lower class after settling in Britain. Bourdieu theory of class 
dynamics would help the researcher to probe deeply into the framework of class system prevent 


in postcolonial society of Britain portrayed by Kureshi. 


The third section discusses the postcolonial London and suburban dichotomy. London and the 
suburbs were in position of conflict in the social formula of Britain. This dichotomy tends to 
portray the protagonists urge of escapism from suburban British region to postcolonial London. 
The ones who successfully escape from postcolonial suburbs tends to get them settled in London 
often gets disappointed to reader’s surprise. The real London is an imaginary trap for innocent 
suburban. Fourth section discusses the power of music to reunite all the classes segregated on 
the grounds of race, color, capital and so on. Music became the powerful tool of expression in 


youth. It became the source of reuniting the dynamic classes of British class ridden society. 
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1.1: Introduction: 


British colonies were developed in the twentieth centuries after immigration of colonies to 
Britain in 1950’s and so. Ian McAuley claims in Guide to Ethic London that “Hundreds and 
thousands of Asian immigrants got themselves settled in postcolonial Britain in 1950’s and 
1960’s” (29). They migrated from different parts of subcontinent especially Punjab and Sylhet 
and tried to get themselves settled in Britain. Martin Pugh demonstrates in State and Society that 
“The immigrants from Indian sub-continent enjoyed the privilege of entry in Britain under 
Nationality Act of 1948 as Citizens of Commonwealth countries” (311). Many British politicians 
campaigned against the immigrants. Sir Osborne often claimed in his public speeches that 
immigrants were criminals and diseased. Pugh exhibits in his work that politicians such as Cyril 
Osborne facilitated in legislating the antipathy of British people towards immigrants. This 
resulted in in the violent clashes amongst the white Britain’s and the Black or brown skinned 
immigrants” (311). Kureshi elaborates about the condition of immigrants in Britain in his work 


Dreaming and Scheming: 


Pakistanis were risible citizens in England in the mid 1960’s. They were exploited and 
disparaged by politicians on television. They were given the worst jobs. They felt uncomfortable 
in Britain. Some Pakistanis had difficulty in language of the colonizer. They were almost 


despised and felt out of the place (29). 


Asians dreamt of living a respect worthy and comfortable life in Britain but they had to face 
sheer disappointment on getting emigrating from their motherland. Unfortunately, the ratio of 
migrants kept increasing and Commonwealth Immigration act of 1962 was introduced in Britain. 


This act segregated the immigrants into three major categories for trafficking their entrance to 
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Britain. First category of Immigrants in Britain was those who were offered definite jobs in 
Britain. Second category of Asians, who were allowed to enter in Britain, were those who has 
specific technical skills and were found short in Britain. The third category occupied those who 
did not qualify in first and the second category. This third category of immigrants was soon 
dropped by British Parliament in 1994. Act of 1962 further imposed various restrictions upon 
Asians to enter in Britain unless they had strong personal connections or grandparents or defined 
birthplace in Britain. Moreover, British government added Act of Race Relation on the Statute 
book due to the exploitation of Asians by extremist in Britain. This Act of Race Relation made 
the discriminatory treatment of people on the basis of color, ethnicity and origin as illegal. The 
Act of 1968 also aimed to appease the Asians immigrants by extending the circle of their 
employment as well as the housing schemes. The population of Asian immigrants reached to 3.2 


percent in 1962’s Britain. 


Childs claims in Britain Since 1939: Progress and Decline that “discrimination on the grounds of 
ethnicity and racism remained unremitting issues in Britain all through 1970’s” (191). Mr. 
Jeskin, Home Secretary granted absolution to the illegal migrants who entered Britain afore 
1973. Childs demonstrate that the “migrant husbands of British ladies were allowed to enter the 
Britain in accordance to 1976 Act of Race Relations” (191). The Act of 1977 divided the 
immigrants into two categories. First category includes those people who could initially reside in 
England for one year without bringing dependents with them, Second category includes those 
who enjoyed close ties in Britain for example, birth certificate holder. The second category could 
come and go freely without any restriction of law. This act also introduced various schemes of 
financial backing for Asian immigrants. In 1985 the number of Asian immigrants raised to over 


one million with correlation to over Fifty three million Britain. The immigrant Act of 1981 
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restricted the citizenship of England to only second category and first category was totally 
rejected from availing citizenship. Childs further reveals in his work that “Foreigners who intend 
to wed with British Citizens have to anticipate for 3 years. The language standard was an 
essentiality to attain in process of naturalization. Minorities felt themselves discriminated after 


implication of Immigrant Act of 1981” (229). 


Britain could not deport Asian immigrants as significant proportion of Asian children had been 
born to the immigrant families of 1950’s and 1960’s. They were much closer in their accents and 
life styles to British children. Education of Asian children in the British schools made them well 
integrated with the White community. Several Asian children became successful business man 
and few entered the parliament because of their potentials. The White prejudice about black 
community was slow to revamp. Martin Pugh claims in State and Society that “many Asian 
families from Pakistan and India had to face many ferocious attacks on their homes. In 1994, 
approximately 1540,000 children were born to Asian communities living in Britain and about 


535,000 of them resided in London” (311). 


Enoch Powell was an eminent spokesman of Shadow Cabinet. He made an influential public 
speech on 2oth April, 1968 on race relations and immigrants which in Childs view, aimed at 
“stopping the flow of Asian immigrants and intended to support their discharge from British 
territory with the help of substantial endowments and grants” (153). Powell speech got popular 
amongst White British and he was able to earn many supporters. Hundreds of people 
congratulated him in letters and in person. Powell, on the other hand, was accused of being a 
racist and was sacked. He himself denied of being a racist in his approach. Kureshi writes in 


Dreaming and Scheming: 
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Powell aided to create racism in England. He allowed himself to be the domineering figure for 
racists. Powell due to his influential personality was directly responsible for creating the 


atmosphere of hatred and fear by the acts racism against the Asians. (33). 


Asians had to face racial treatment at the hands of White laws, parliament and the society. The 
election campaign of National Front Party ruined the lives of many Asians and used police to 
mutilate the force of Asians living in South Hall. Numerous gangs of White youth stabbed the 
Asians to death for example, Singh Chaggar. Later, the British court declared durig trials that 


there was absence of racist motives. 


1.2: Cultural Ambivalence 


Culture is an important aspect of human life. Culture influences all altavista’s of individual’s life 
and shapes their societal attitude. It transfers from one generation to another. No one possesses 
the tendency to escape from the cultural impositions. The term of ambivalence finds it roots in 
psychoanalysis. It can be described as “complex mixture of repulsion and attraction which 
characterizes the relationship amongst colonized and the colonizer” (15). Moreover, Castle 
claims in his work Postcolonial Discourses: An Anthology that “ambivalence relates to the 
multiple choices offered to the subjects of colonialism for the formation of identity” (509). 
British culture provided numerous choices which ultimately created the split in the personality of 
protagonists. The class stratification in the Britain demonstrated the life of social minorities 
facing issues of racial and cultural differences. Graham opines that Asian diaspora proved to be a 


consumer culture which became the source to bring capital good in Britain (59). 
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Many protagonists of Kureshi became the cultural workers in the western media and exploited 
their ethnicity to confirm to the ideals of British. To have social mobility in cultural capital of 
West Karim, Haroon, Riaz, Omar, Mushtaq, Miriam and many other protagonists mimic the 
stereotype identity roles assigned to them by film and theater directors. Judith Butler put forth 
the theory of Performativity which modifies or changes the thing in itself. This chapter tends to 
show how cultural ambivalence could be demonstrated through the lens of Butler’s theory of 


performativity and Bhahbha’s theory of mimicry. 


Performativity is a vehicle to establish ontological influences. Schechner claims that 
“performativity occupies the complete panoply of prospects in the metropolitan world full of 
collapses due to differences amongst biological clones and originals, ordinary life and 
performing on stage etc. (127). Butler defines performance as “bounded act which is theatrical to 
mimic or hyperbole of the existent signifiers” (13). Moreover, Butler opines that “performativity 
is referred as the reiterative practice to produce repetition in the discourse procedure” (05). 
Therefore, it could be said that performativity reveals the arbitrary realities of cultural 
ambivalence prevalent in the political and social domains. Colonial presence provokes 
ambivalence due to split created by hybridity while consciously parodying the White people. 
Arbitrariness of social and political domain finds its roots in mimicking the dominant culture 
which then turns closer to mockery. Bhabha’s postcolonial theory of mimicry demonstrates the 
conscious effort of colonial subjects to perform parody of their demonstrated social roles. 
Moreover, performativity claims that hybrid individuals chooses to feel comfortable not in their 
natural identities but the ones they choose to perform in identifying themselves with. Butler 
focuses more on the repetitiveness of the signifiers than the essentials of gender. He claims that 


“it is revealed by the gender parody that the natural identity is simply an imitation without any 
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origin” (141). Genders are also performitive. It does not follow from sex. Every individual can 
construct their own fluid gender as it is not fixed. Butler is often criticized for rejecting the 


naturalness and constructing fluid gender identities by cultural ambivalence. 


Cultural identification by race or gender compels the colonial subjects to identify themselves 
with various categories. Subjects who identify themselves in the regime of gender identity are 
compelled to affirm to the roles of femininity or masculinity in social domains. Those subjects 
who identify themselves by race are categorized as white or black in Britain. Butler envisages 
gender as performative in cultural domain while Bhahba demonstrates race as performative. 
Bhabha claims in The Location of Culture that “performativity is produced by the terms of 


cultural engagement” (06). Performativity leads to the cultural ambivalence of social identities. 


Cultural ambivalence of Britain is reflected in Judith Buttler’s and Homi Bhahbha’s ideas of 
absence of primordial fixity. None of the social individual has a fixed identity. Kureshi’s work 
demonstrates cultural ambivalences that impacts upon the character’s personality. England faced 
many changes in traditional, cultural and political heritage through course of years. Portrayal of 
culture, tradition, subcultures, pop, religious philosophy in home media was influencing the life 
of many individuals. Jameson ascribes the cultural phenomena of affecting the large number of 
individuals in society as “schizophrenia of postmodern world” (29). Postmodernism through 
media has fragmented the identity of multicultural western individuals. Kureshi’s female 
character seems curiously exotic for Orientals and their beliefs. Edward Said expresses in 
Culture and Imperialism that “exoticism is outcome of domestication for foreigners which 
arouses inquisitiveness” (163). In Buddha Of Suburbia, Eva Kay is perturbed to inspire Haroon 
who has come from Asia. Eva tends to approach and gain his attention with curiosity. Haroon’s 


son states the appearance of Eva as: 
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Human crop-sprayer, pumping out trail of Oriental Aroma. I was trying to think if Eva was the 
most sophisticated person I would have ever met, or the most pretentious...she looked my all 
over and said, ‘Karim Amir, you are so exotic, so original! It’s such a contribution! It’s so you! 


(11). 


Eva Kay belongs to lower middle class. She embodies the energy to objectify herself with 
capitalist ideals and wishes to be desired by Haroon. She empowers Haroon with urge of being 
more successful in London. Eva hosts Haroon in various guru performances and tries to promote 
him professionally. Haroon was not satisfied with his job as well as his conformist wife, Margret. 
He often feels humiliated for being an Asian and do not expect much from White society. 
Ultimately, he adopts charismatic manners and performance of a spiritual guru. Haroon wins 
aspiration from Eva’s friends and this leads him to earn some authority over Whites. Karim 


narrates: 


Dad’s presence extracted noise from heads of people. He exuded peace and calm. This made me 


feel as if I were composed of air and light....My mind became so empty and clear (41). 


Haroon successfully wins momentarily admiration in spiritual lessons. Many people find him 
charismatic due to his ethnicity. He continues the job of Civil Service for Queen and dismissing 
his performativity of guru wears white clothes, takes whites orders and performs them efficiently 
as a mimic man. Haroon successfully keeps his English friends engaged and relaxes them to get 
well through life. Ziaduddin affirms in Postmodern and the Other puts forth a radical approach 
for people such as Haroon. He opines that such people are “dupes of somnolent wish who 
quickly fix schemes of Hindu meditation, buy mysticism of Karma Kola and pervert Sufism” 


(47). In the multicultural society of Britain, ethnic minorities were trying to gain acceptance 
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from Whites. They tended to adept all those performative roles which could make them to gain 
acquiescence of dominant race. People belonging to minority culture were unable to deepen their 
understanding and knowledge of their Asian culture rather they preferred to be acceptable in 
Britain with their superficial knowledge of culture and spirituality. Karim narrates in Buddha of 


Suburbia: 


Once a week in the house, Dad started to perform guru gigs on meditation and Taoism....He had 
a regular earnest and young crowd of students, nurses, musicians and head-bowers. Dad was 
adored and people were dependent on his listening kindness. There was a long waiting list of 
people to join Dad’s group....Eva emphasized Dad to consult library books in the morning 


before taking sessions (19). 


Haroon successfully earns inescapable consumer production due to his Buddhist guru sessions. 
His meditation performance and soft spoken skills make him popular amongst capitalist society. 


Karim thinks about his father’s performative tendencies as: 


A magician who has transformed himself by the bootlaces. Daddio was an Indian in the Civil 
Service who always cleans his teeth with Monkey Brand tooth powder manufactured in Bombay. 


Now he has become the wise advisor. He was the center of the room of Whitehall (39). 


Eva guides Haroon as well as his children to get themselves acceptable in Britain. She helped 
them to have broader social network and earn more money by adapting to British Ideals. Haroon 
begins to take interest in his own as well life of other individuals facing hardships of life. He puts 
forth his effort in studying Eastern beliefs and religious preaching. He developed passion for 


reading and articulating Eastern viewpoints about life. Haroon’s performance of wise Buddha 
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makes him liberated from stereotypical Indian identity. He decides to resign from his job and 


teach Buddhist meditation in Britain. Karim narrates: 


Dad taught numerous times a week at near Yoga center. He said that each day of individual’s life 
should comprise three rudiment features i.e. compassionate activity, scholarship and meditation. 
I would imagine that Dad’s business of guru performance would eventually become most 
popular in London. It was obvious that Dad would never lack employment in the city full of 


unconfident, solitude, melancholic people who needed guidance, empathy and support (285). 


The successful status climb of Haroon gives him satisfactory social status in Multicultural 
Britain. Featherstone claims in Lifestyle and Consumer Culture that “Haroon’s habitus is 
performative in Buddha of Suburbia” (09). Due to his father’s climb in the social capital of 
Britain, karim also takes advantage of his position as a person belonging to minority race. 
Yousaf observes in Hanif Kureshi’s The Buddha of Suburbia that “Haroon as well Karim adopts 
the position of strategic essentialism. They assume their performatative ethnic roles and tend to 
achieve their goals without causing harm to people in their surroundings” (55). Karim similar to 
his father keeps growing in London. He adopts to the reading skills suggested by Eva and enjoys 
at it’s fullest in metropolitan Britain. Eva introduces Karim to Shadwell who casts Karim in his 
production due to his Asian origin. Shadwell always considered Karim as a foreigner and wished 
him to enact as a foreigner in Britain to bring authenticity in his performative role in his new 
production. Karim is given the role of Mowgli, who is hero of Kipling’s novel The Jungle Book. 
Karim was forced to have the colonial nostalgia and Indian accent. He was made to wear the 


loincloth and put brown make up all over his body to make his skin dark and more convincing. 
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Karim was born and brought up in Bromley. But he was forced to enact as a stereotypical 
colonial to confirm to the role of Mowgli. The coloring of Karim’s skin may be demonstrated to 


confirm to Bhahbha’s notion: 


Cultural identity and ethnicity are constructed rather than some innate feature. Karim shifts his 
subject position successfully and deliberately confirms to his dual personality of being Western 
and non-Western. He becomes the hybrid who will negotiate amongst different ambivalent 


cultures bereft of privileging any one of them (96). 


Karim confirms to the role of subordinate colonial person as an Asian commodity. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he feels humiliated by the Shadwell’s treatment and the costumes 
he is made to wear in the play. Ian Chamber claims in Migracy, Culture and identity that 
“colonial subjects are invariably ordained to stereotypical immobilization of authenticity which 
expects them to play the designated roles assigned to them by others” (45). Karim forfeits his 
self-pride in order to gain popularity and experience. Continuous rehearsal gives him more 
confidence and later he begins to feel comfortable with his assigned role of Mowgli. Karim was 
made to speak in the cockney dialect associated with the working class of England. He tends to 
mimic the cockney dialect which made audience to laugh. Karim’s adaption of fake dialect 
forces him to adopt performativity acts and he feels comfortable with it. Therefore, it could be 
said that Butler’s notion that “real identity is an imitation of fashioning class and race without 
any specific origin” (143). Karim gains public familiarity after performing the role of Mowgli. 


Mr. Pyke employs Karim to perform on his theater because of his brown colour. 


Karim is expected to work with credibility as a black person belonging to minorities in the 


culture of Britain. He is expected to fulfill the cultural expectation in the pseudo political system. 
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Karim takes inspiration from uncle Anwar to perform his role as Mowsgli. In order to perform his 
role on Pyke’s theater he draws inspiration from Changez during rehearsals. Changez is an 
immigratnt Asian who has arrived in England to marry Jamila. Anwar forcefully makes the 
marriage of Jamila and Changez possible. Margret (Karim’s mother) congratulates him on his 


successful performance on Pyke’s theater. She shares: 


Karim you were not in loin cloth-as usual.... They let you, at least, to wear your own clothes. 
But you have never been to India. You are not an Indian. The minute you step out of the plane 


you would get diarrhea (235). 


AS a protagonist, Karim lacks the exposure of Oriental culture. He was aware of his Indian 
features and the possibility of success it could bring. He wished to have the “additional bonus of 
personality by creating it” (215). Salman Rushdie claims in Imaginary Homelands that “identity 
is at once partial and plural. It is something which could be inherited as well as invented anew. 


Identity is a fluid entity” (19). 


Karim adepts the skill of cockney dialect and this made many people to laugh. He feels 


humiliated when Eleonor, his beloved, calls his accent and dialect cute. 


My voice chocked in my throat. I stopped talking practically... 


I managed to say. What accent? 


It’s great. The way you articulate. 


But what way do I talk? 


Impatiently, Eleonor looked at me, as if, I was playing a ridiculous game. 
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You have got a street voice. That is how you speak. You speak in cockney. It is unusual. It is 


different. 


I resolved to lose my accent at that moment. It would have to go. I would speak like Eleonor. It 


was not difficult. I would leave my world. I had to get on (181). 


Therefore, it could be said that Karim was trying to designate his position in the multicultural 
Britain by use of language. He has firmly planned to mimic the accent of Eleonor, in order to 
gain, more acceptance. He was consciously affirming to improve his dialect and gain more 
power by his manners and voice of communication. Hainif Kureshi is right in mocking the 
superficial adoption of roles by Asians. Later, Karim successfully gets to enact the role of a 
rebellious Indian son to show the issues of racism and ethnicity faced by Asian immigrants. 
Kureshi doesnot reveal much about the exploitation suffered by Karim at the hands of 
consumerists like Pyke and Shadwell. He turns audience attention towards the achievements of 
Karim as a famous industry star. Kureshi provides an element of hope to ethnic minorities of 
multicultural Britain that there is space for getting acceptable in Britain. Richar Dyer in The 
Matter of Images: Essay on Representation, writes about the position of ethnic minorities as 


citizens of Britain: 


The image of a member of group in the cultural form is taken as the representative of that group. 
How that group is represented in the spoken form and how they themselves speak for? These all 
have a close connection with how members of that group see themselves and the other members 


like them. How they demonstrate their place and their rights in the multicultural society (03). 


Kureshie’s novel The Black Album examines the behavior and place of Asian citizens through 


their own lenses. Riaz is a leading figure of fundamentalist Muslims and he perceives West as 
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racist which possess tendency to corrupt the oppressed minorities of Britain. He was surprised 
and puzzled to read the line written by Shahid, “I have thought that outskirts like us would have 
trouble in gaining acceptance. The Britishers are insular. They would not admit people like us 
into their world” (191). Shahid, was sharp in introducing novelty of concept in his work to gain 
acceptance as a person belonging to ethnic minority. He wished to get famous in the world of 
Britain by his writings. He considered writing as a presage to get social approval of being an 
equal to Whites. Ranansinha demonstrates in Hanif Kureshi that “Kureshi resists and exploits his 
personal ethic identity by the way of his writing” (15). Similarly, Shahid’s writings sound to 
portray Ranasinha’s stance about Kureshi. Shahid possess tendency of having a performative 
identity. He desires to create his own different identity to get acceptance in British culture. 
Contrary to Shahid, Riaz seems to have a fixed identity. Being a radical leader, Riaz seems stable 
in his ideas and cultural ideology. He is not curious to change due to his essentialist approach. 
Riaz is less open to interactive possibilities due to homophobic notions of politics. He considered 


gender as megalith with no array of possibility. 


The cultural change in the British attitude towards non-heterosexuality began in 1997 when 
Labor Party of Tony Blair was getting popularity. British culture had a radically impact on 
obliteration of 28 Section of law about sexual identity and behavior during Thatcher’s 
government. The Section 28 proscribed the promotion of homosexuality through media, books 
and newspapers in society. The introduction of Employment Equality act in 1997 brought a 
change in the cultural climate and enhanced the commissioning of lesbianism and gay in all 
genres of life. Something to Tell You by Kureshi favors employment of fetishness of minorities. 
It portrays many British-Asian as well as Asian characters who experiences ambiguous social 


relationships. Mushtaq and Omar are gay while Miriam was lesbian in past. They tend to enjoy 
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their marginalized identities. For example, Mushtaq is brother of Ajita. Ajita is passionately 
loved by the protagonist Jamal. Mushataq, in order to gain success hides his real identity and 
becomes George Cage. He is adept of mixing Indian music with Bollywood tunes. Mushtaq 
being a pioneer of possessing excellent tendency to mix Oriental and Western music becomes 


famous. He expresses: 


It was only recently that Indianess was becoming fashionable and I was interested to visit my 
past. By worth of having fair complexion and an English pop name, I have not been mistaken as 
a Paki for many years. I was unlike Freddy Mercury (Farrokh Bulsara), who has disappeared into 


the world of fame (167). 


During Thatcher’s rule there were only few Asians allowed to perform on goof posts or media in 
1970’s. Those who attained good positions had to undergo the procedure of mimicry. Hall claims 
in Representation: Cultural Representation and Signifying Practices that Asian with Black and 
Brown faces could only enter the mainstream of British culture by assimilation to white norms, 
behaviors and looks” (283). Mushtaq’s success streamlines rightly with Hall’s opinion. He 
successfully finds his new reinvented identity. He hides his homosexuality from his family and 
tries to practice hard in adapting music and style. Mushtaq improves his social status by earning 
a good name as a musician. As a child, Mushtaq never had a firm personality and manners. He 
never seemed to have a promising future. Jamal always tend to avoid him because of his 
homosexual nature. As a young boy, Mushtaq has transformed his personality and tends to be 
best example of Butler’s theory of performativity. He has altered all his manners from a gay 
Muslim to a privileged position of an adorable, stylish exotic subject of British music industry. 
One of the performative parties of Mushtaq/George introduces us to Omar, who has established 
the launderette business. He is often demonstrated by Kureshi as a plump Asian who enjoys well 
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established and fortunate position in multicultural Britain. Omar considers, “Pakis are culturally 
and socially awkward. They dressed badly and are religiously weird” (203). Being a 
businessman, Omar relishes in good social hierarchy. He badly follows Thatcher’s social 
attitude. He considers himself “shielded by political fence due to his services to Tony Blair as a 
Labour Peer” (203). Moreover, he is often pronounced as “Lord Ali of Lewisham” (203). 
Though Omar belongs to culturally ethnic minority but because of his privileged position as a 
businessman, he is often invited to perform publically to refute the perceptions regarding exotic 
subjects in Britain. He cunningly exploits his own people in urge to make money and win 
political support. Omar supports war in Iraq, a Muslim country. He cares less for his fellows and 
wishes to get more political acceptance by British government. In conversation with Henry, 


Omar clearly demonstrate his view point against Iraqies: 


Omar: I believe, all should have the opportunity of liberalism. I cannot be hypocritical as a gay 


Muslim. 


Henry: Have you urged Tony Blair to kick as many innocent Iragies as they could out of their 


territory? 


Omar: Listen, these Iraqies have no literature, no science, and no good institution. They have 
only One book (Koran). Can anyone rely on just one book? We must educate them. It may mean 
to kill a lot of them. As nothing worthwhile is possible without deaths. ...I do not know why I 


am saying this. I have always been a moderator (167). 


Omar’s wish to integrate with the British culture by mimicking the exotic self makes him to 
exploit his marginalized Asian fellows. He considers money as power and one can only make 


money in Britain by getting socially performative. Performativity changes human attitude in 
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social scenario. Cultural attitudes define individual’s personality in the society. Sandhu 
demonstrates in Pop Goes The Center that “Kureshi observes cultural education as purely a 
social cachet” (239). Kureshi’s work Eight Arms to Hold You portrays the character of 
Kureshie’s teacher, Mr Hogg. He is portrayed as a prototypical character who “has a holy 


attitude towards culture” (111). 


Moreover, performativity and cultural ambivalence is also eminent in the dressing styles of 
Kureshie’s characters. Karim, the protagonist of The Buddha of Suburbia idealizes Charlie and 
his style. But culturally, karim likes to wear “turquoise trousers, white flowered shirt along with 
scarlet Indian waistcoat having gold stitching at edges” (11). Haroon chooses to wear Indian 
dresses to rediscover his own culture. Apparently, he adopts the performativeness of English 
attitudes. Moreover, Haroon’s oriental appearance attracts Eva. Karim writes about the 


unconventional dressing of Haroon: 


My father wore a large pair of pyjama under the car coat. On top he was wearig a long shirt of 
silk which was embroided with dragons around the neck. It fell over his chest. Before dropping 
down to his knees, it flew out at his stomach. Under all this, he wore a beggy trouser with 
sandles. The real crime was crimson waistcoat with patterns of gold and silver which he wore 


over his shirt. If mother had caught father going out like this, she would have called police (33). 


Haroon himself was unaware about his uncultured dressing. He became the Oriental object to 
receive caustic remarks of White people in the public. Moreover, gender performatiy in 
Kureshie’s fiction keep the woman away from social progress. Oriental women are often 
stereotypically referred as moral, chaste, passive and helpless in cultural domains. Beginning 


Post colonialism by John Mcleod demonstrates: 
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Women were encouraged and made to believe that it was their prime duty to produce kids. It was 
their responsibility to be the biological producer of members of oriental collectivity. It rightfully 
belonged to women to replenish the number of children’s who ethnically belongs to the nation 


(121). 


All genres of literature saw woman in the gender performative roles. They were considered 
passive in comparison to the active roles associated with the Oriental men. Various postcolonial 
painting validates the passivity of woman. In My Beautiful Launderette, Naseer’s reply about his 
oriental wife often connotes the affirmativeness to the cultural role expected from woman. 
Kureshi portrays her as “middle class, shy, uneducated, humble minded woman with friendly 
manners....often at home with children” (21). Readers get the impression that he is less as 
compare to the cultural performative role of Naseer. Jeeta, remains the figure of passivity 
throughout her life in The Buddha Of Suburia. She is taunted and hit by her husband but does not 
give vocation to her feelings. Jeeta can “hardly speak English” (29). Moreover, “threatened by 
her daughter, Jeeta’s husband makes her life awful without corporeal vehemence as he has an 
age of praxis” (63). Due to gender performative roles expected from man and woman in the 
cultural domain, Oriental woman were often thought lesser to their Oriental husbands. Lois 
Tyson observes in Critical Theory Today that “gender performativity in post colonialism 
sanctions woman the domain of emotionality, irrationality, nurturing, weak and passivity” (87). 
Tania, was seen with the same lenses by Naseer as his wife. Naseer thinks of his wife and 
daughter in the stereotypical cultural way. Kureshi refuses the misinterpretation of minorities in 
his fiction and cannot escape to abandon the relegated position of Asian woman as subjects to the 
sociocultural society and their husbands in domestic sphere. Minh-ha Trinha opines in Woman, 


Native and Other that “we become someone else’s private zoo whenever we go somewhere” 
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(87). Hanif Kureshi is not successful in deconstructing the stereotypical roles of minorities I his 
work. Hetero normative cultural grooming of individuals paves the way for homosexual 
relationships in society. Binary relationships in homosexuality picture the blur image of gender 
roles. The new sociocultural matrix is originated when ethnically mixed society becomes 


debased due to homosexuality. 


Families lost their sacredness due to homosexual attitudes of individuals. The cultural purity of 
Asian diaspora’s of intellectual’s in England was not eligible to be preserved. The dilemmatic 
position of Oriental women could easily be analyzed with the help of Moniza Alvi poem Exile. 
Alvi was born in Pakistan and had to experience lower cultural position due to his biracial origin 


in Britain. Alvi writes in Exile: 


Old land swinging in stomach 


She must get to know the language 


Better-keywords, sound pattern 


Word groups of fire and blood (37). 


Therefore, it could be said that language is the metaphor to analyze the culture of any nation. 
Learning the language of colonizer is the first step to show assimilation with the culture of 
Britain. If anyone desires to be successful in the Western nations then getting adapted to their 
societal norms is an essentiality. Postcolonial woman tries to assimilate with the British culture 
and values but fail to escape from the impact of their Asian culture. First generation of 
immigrants had a firm command over Urdu or Panjabi language. Kureshi, belonging to the 


second generation of immigrants, can neither speak nor write Urdu well. Moore-Gilbert 
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expresses in Hanif Kureshi that “Kureshi’s syntax, grammar, vocabulary overwhelmingly 
conforms to the norms of Standard Received English. Sub-continental languages are rarely 
restored in his work” (33). Moreover, the second generation rarely shows love to learn the 
language of their fathers. Chad (The Black Album) endeavors to learn Urdu. He has a desperate 
desire to communicate in native language. Chad tries to communicate with an Oriental woman in 
Urdu but “she looked at him as if he was speaking Welsh. Hysterically mimicked gestures 
accompanied his attempt to speak Urdu perceptibly made her agitated” (133). Language 
demonstrates the whole culture. Chad, being a second generation immigrant, was not successful 
in adapting Urdu for communication. Shadwell (The Buddha of Suburbia) tries to communicate 
with Karim in Urdu, but to his disappointment, Karim was unable to understand his articulation 
in Urdu. Shadwell was ultimately disappointed and frustrated. Leela Gandhi writes in 
Postcolonial Theory: A Critical Introduction that “Shadwell considers Karim as disappointing 
Britain and impoverishes culturally. He made Karim to smear his body with brown polish before 
appearing on stage as Mowgli” (131). Salman Rushdie considers language as an obstacle for 


Orientals to express themselves in British culture. He expresses in Imaginary Homelands: 


Citizens having mixed ethnicity cannot use the language as British do. They need to remake it 
for their purpose. The ones who use English language do so regardless of their ambiguity 
towards it. Perhaps they can find in it the linguistic struggle which is may be the reflection of 
other various struggles taking place in the world of reality. Struggles within themselves, 


struggles between the cultures along with the influences at work upon their society (21). 


Therefore, it could be said that language becomes the cipher to colonize the minds of Oriental 
Others. It becomes the obstacle of expression for the Asian migrants. Rushdie further articulates 
about positivity attached to learning the language that “though something is lost in translation but 
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something can also be well gained” (21). Kureshi preferably mentions those characters at length 
in his narrative who has acquired English as their mother tongue refusing to speak the language 
of their father. Contrary to Kureshi, Ngugi, also called as James Ngugi restores in his writing the 
use of ancestral language (Swahili and Gikuyu). Therefore, one can say that if one is not familiar 
with the language of colonizer, it becomes an uncomfortable mode of power imposed upon 
colonizers. Ngugi expresses in Decolonizing the Mind: The Politics of Language in African 
Culture that “in the culture, language is the collective memory bank of people’s experiences in 
the history” (131). Ngugi rejects the choice of writing in English and determinedly spoke and 
wrote in his native language. Salman Ruhdie would tag Ngugi in Imaginary Homelands as a 
“political writer who would read his work in Swahili and leave the public bemused” (67). 
Kureshi only uses few words from the ancestral language of Urdu and Panjabi with purpose. 
Names of the oriental dishes, costumes, aromas and even the names the characters make the text 


to sound Oriental. 


Kureshi as a cultural translator use fewer words of Urdu and Panjabi making the literary work 
more geographical and allowing the reader to know about the language of Orientals which has its 
own meanings. John Mcleod opines in Beginning Post colonialism that “Language is both 
enabling and disabling” (201). Kureshi’s first generation of migrants was eloquent in ancestral 
language but the second generation finds parental vernacular as an obstacle in getting 


communicative. 


Therefore, it could be said that with the every passing day, representation of ethnic minorities is 
increasing in the colonial world. Gender performativity and mimicry is leading to important 
social progress in the lives of marginalized groups. They are getting helpful in production of 
social capita in Britain. Kureshi mocks the prejudices of White Britains towards the Orientals but 
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he successfully suggests that positive cultural performativity could counterpart the oppressive 
and negative attitudes of British nationals. Thus, one can easily find the display of Asian cultural 
elements such as cuisine, costumes and particular words in Britain’s market. First generation of 
migrants have a strong emotional attachment to their cultural heritage. Whereas, the second 
generation suppress their affiliation with the parental culture due to fear of being ridiculed by the 
Whites. Cultural ambivalence in the class ridden society hinders the complete assimilation of 


migrants in Britain. 


1.3: Dynamics of Class Hierarchy 


George Orwell writes that “Britain is class ridden nation state under the sun” (195). Class is one 
of the prime factors in intellectual’s subjectivity to get them well placed in society. Class is one 
of the ways to locate people in the society. Cooper suggests in The Devastatingly Funny Expose 
of the English Class System that “British society is class obsessed and remains alive in minds of 
the people” (13). Kureshi opines in London Kills Me that “Britain should be a non-hierarchal 
society with free fluid movement between various classes, hoping that one day these classes will 
dissolve eventually” (139). As a multicultural writer, Kureshi was well aware about class 
hierarchical system and its importance in the lives of citizens. Class was one of the way get well 
settled in Britain society. Kureshie’s novel focuses less on portrayal of aristocracy or working 
class. The hierarchy found within the middle class becomes the object of debate. The 
postcolonial individuals who belong to lower middle class in Britain were referred as a social 
stigma. Rita Felski demonstrates that “belonging to lower middle class is a boring identity. It 
does not possess any radicle chic who could be ascribed to working class roots. Lower middle 
class intellectuals were disdained responsible for all the good and bad in British society” (37). 


Furbank analyses: 
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Lower and middle class has performative distinction in British society. Upper and the lower 
middle class are meaningful concepts for those who believe on it. No one wishes to call himself 
belonging to lower middle class except for the use of irony. Lower middle class is a notion only 


for other (25). 


The distinction between lower and upper middle class demonstrates the conscious affirmation of 
distance existent in the class stratified Britain. In the society, if someone says that they were once 
born in the lower middle class would simply mean that they “no longer belong to it” (Furbank, 


25). Rita Felski’s writing also supports Furbank’s idea of class hierarchy. She claims: 


Lower middle class is a socio-cultural category used by those who belong to higher status. It is 
usually applied from the outside. Otherwise, retrospectively, by those who once themselves 


belonged to the lower middle class and now they have moved beyond it (43). 


British individuals had an urge to move from lower middle class to upper middle class due to 
stereotypical class consciousness adhered in the society. There are various marked factors by the 
critics to analyze the class of individuals. Ivan Reid has conducted various social surveys and put 
forth in his findings that “occupation/profession directly signifies the social class. Attitude and 
material object possessed by individuals also define class and economic status” (31). Kureshi’s 
characters have deep desire to possess material goods to display their economic prestige. They 
are important demonstrator of class difference. The consumer psychology portrayed by Kureshi 
finds similarity with Orwell’s superficial materialism reflected in his writings. Rita Felski 


analyses similarities in Kureshi and Orwell’s work: 


It is a small world occupied with semidetached houses, equipped with stucco fronts, green front 


doors, privet hedges, showy nameplates stretching to infinity. Orwell’s characters not only wave 
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but drown into the accumulated debris of lower middle class life: portable radios, stewed pears, 
lace curtains, tea pots, false teeth, hire purchase furniture, manicure set, and life insurance 


policies (39). 


Kureshie has mapped out class structure in Buddha of Suburbia which finds similarities with 


Orwell’s demonstration of lower middle class. Felski further writes: 


Material culture of lower middle class is expressive. It affirms the representation of valued 
objects to attest economic status. Material culture is a complex blend of moral values occupied 


with various feelings of frugality, respectability, and social aspiration (39). 


Material culture in suburbs had a common archetypal representation. Kaleeta analyses the 
similarities found in kureshi and Orwell’s fifty years former writing. She articulates that “Hanif 
Kureshi had a lot of tendency to recycle the material” (77). The prototype index associated with 
suburbs shows that suburb is same in many terms. This similarity can easily be demonstrated in 


following lines of Kureshi: 


Self-improvement was not an English passion. Passion was for doing more, for better and bigger 
houses full of mod cons, comfort and status- the concrete portrayal of hard earned cash. Display 


is the game (Buddha of Suburbia, p.81) 


One can see double glazing at the center of suburban soul. It was passion for doing more in 
Thatcher. It was not self-improvement or food or culture. It was passion for property, bigger and 
better houses full of comfort and concrete display of earned cash. Display is the game (Finishing 


The Job) 
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One can easily find the similarities in urge and passion of earning and displaying the social 
status. Material culture and display can easily be found in Kureshi’s writing. Poverty of lower 
middle class satisfies itself by adopting the pretentious display and talks. Felski expresses that 
“lower middle class usually included small businessman, shop owners, farmers, salried 
employees such as technicians, secretaries, and clerical workers” (41). Haroon, Karim’s father in 
The Buddha of Suburbia works as a clerk. Shahid’s father (The Black Album) primarily works as 
a clerk in the small agency before successfully beginning his two travel agencies in Kent. Rex 
father (Gabriel’s Gift) works as a greengrocer. Jamal’s mother (Something To Tell You) works 
in Bakery and later finds an office job, while, his father, unable to fit in British society returns 
back to Pakistan. The Body portrays the lower middle class of Adam, whose father work as a 


head master. As a child, Adam spent his childhood in the suburban region. 


The noticeable fact is that the rich postcolonial migrants from the Asian regions were 
unfortunately not able to live a luxurious dream life in Britain. They had to suffer the 
experimental downward mobility in Britain. Haroon, Jeeta and Anwar lived a lavish life in Asia. 
Haroon’s father was doctor and his uncle was a famous magazine editor in India. Haroon went to 
his school in a horse carriage and player cricket and tennis in the court of big house. Karim’s 
father’s family enjoyed the status of elite class in Pakistan. Whereas, in Britain they were not 
able to relish the significant luxuries of the material life. Similarly, Jeeta, was adored like a 
princess in Asia but in British she was just like another paki with insignificant importance. 
Shahid and Chilli’s experience of visiting Karachi demonstrates the difference in the lower 
middle class life styles spent in the British society and luxuries in Pakistani society. Both the 
brothers “discussed about distinguished parties to attend while lying beneath the mango tree in 


hammocks of the country yard” (11). 
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The first generation of migrants who had led a luxurious childhood in Asia was not able to have 
the elite class status in Britain. They had downsized, petty and frustrating jobs in Britain. Haroon 
worked as a clerk and Karim could easily analyze that his father was not getting efficacious in 
life. Jay’s father lacked passion to become a successful novelist and “spent most of his energy in 
unsatisfactory work” (43). Gabriel’s father, Rex, is a musician with the talent but he could not 
get a proper job until Gabriel persuades him forcefully to become a music teacher. Shahid’s 
father has successfully established two travel agencies but still “despise their work” (13). Such 
class stratification highlights the unequal treatment of individuals of racist grounds. Racist 
tendencies in British provoked status and class consciousness amongst postcolonial migrants 
with charge of dirtiness, ignorance and indolence. Therefore, all the postcolonial migrants had an 
urge for socially improving their class in Britain. They took heed into new avenues for earning 
good social capital. Pierre Bourdieu states in Distinction: A Social Critique of The Judgment of 


Taste: 


Economic capital can immediately be converted to money. It may also be established as the form 
of property rights. While, Social capital comprised of social connections. It may be established 
as a form of title of nobility. Social capita in certain conditions is easily convertible to 


economical capita (53). 


Kureshie’s middle class greedily desires to collect wealth and material good in order to attain 
status appreciation by displaying the economic gains. The individuals who are successful in 
earning good economics tend to gain respect within their community by displaying material 
goods. But, such individuals, who have earned sufficient money to move from lower middle 
class to upper middle class, resist changing their locality and community. They fear to get 
obscure from upper middle class life style. Therefore, they tend to remain associated with 
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communities who see them with respectful eyes. Upper class ridicules the lower class desire of 
display. Bourdieu has put forth various theories of class dynamics. He expresses in his work, 


Distinction: 


The attitude with which one displays his social space to the world signifies their status aloofness 
from lower class. Aesthetic sensibility adopted by Orientals in concern of art, music, clothing, 
sports, food to their body postures serve as vehicle of symbolizing social similarity as well as 
social differences. Particulars of routine consumptions classify individuals. Aesthetic disposition 
guides juvenile youth about appropriate social behaviors. Class is constituted by the varying 


degree of fractions of economic, social and symbolical capital (71). 


Hanif Kureshie’s novel value material goods and superficially displayed objects. Jay, the leading 


character of Intimacy expresses to Susan: 


Pretensions and poverty in the lower middle class go hand into hand. Middle class individuals 
have a sealed world separated from the rest. They tend to remain silent. Individuals from middle 


class feel guilty but outwardly they certify to have the best of everything (33). 


Contrary to upper middle class, lower middle class cannot remain silent and is always engaged in 
competition with the other neighbors. Shahid (The Black Album) observes his Papa’s struggle 


for possession and display of material goods in the house: 


Papa constantly decorated and redecorated the house. After every five years, new rooms were 
added and furniture was replaced. Kitchen always seemed at awaiting the disposal. Papa hated 
everything which was out-fashioned. He liked progress. He wanted to tear down all the old 
things until they enchanted tourists. Papa only wanted the best, the latest, the newest, and the 
most ostentatious (43). 
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Karim (The Buddha of Suburbia) is conscious about his class. He knows that many people 


residing in his surroundings have big houses and elite life style. He recalls: 


Mum looking at Dad reproachfully, as if she wished to say, What husband dad was...when the 
other men, the Barry, the Alans and Roys have big houses and cars, Jewelry and centrally heated 
places?...then mum would stumble, since roads were left ridged deliberately, in order to 


discourage average people from driving (33). 


Karim’s family dreamt of living a better social life. The lower class community brought up with 
many social and cultural lacking due to poverty happens to be less sophisticated. Felski 
demonstrates that “lower middle class is aesthetically despised by the guardians of exclusive 
elite culture for its irredeemable bad taste” (47). Karim mocks at the objectification posed by the 
lower middle class. Suburb’s spent their weekends in “washing, hovering, polishing, repainting 
and admiring personal cars” (43). Karim makes fun of Ted’s family who has covered up the 
seats of their car with plastic though they have been using this car for three years. Moreover, 
anybody who wished to see Ted or his wife, Jean had to take off their shoes due to carpeted 
house. Moreover, postcolonial women possess lousy perception about food, costumes and wear- 


about. Bourdieu writes in Distinction: 


Ordinary choices are evident of social ranks. Dynamic class preferences of food and costumes 
are long standing ad deeply rooted. These ordinary choices stand apart from the educational 
system as a naked class taste. Meals choice is a significant indicator of class style and showing 


off. Style is life. (81). 


Demonstration of the ordinary choices reveals different social classes to which Kureshie’s 


individuals belong to. Likes as well dislikes are mirror of social class. Mamoon, the protagonist 
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of The Last Word belongs to upper middle class. He articulates “I love England- the countryside, 
the people, the food, particularly when it’s Indian” (129) dal makni and salty raita (259). Lower 
class usually opts for plentiful heavy food which may cause obesity due to its cheap price. Lower 
class focuses more on the quantity rather than quantity. Upper class usually opts for food that is 
less fattening, expensive and promises slimness. Kureshie’s women for most of the time are 
desperate eaters. Such women never admired the food and its quality rather they consumed food 
to reduce their frustration and depression. Margret (Buddha of Suburbia) rarely visits her 
neighbors and often wears flowery apron. She consumes lot of junk food and chocolates to pour 


out her familial frustration. Karim curiously observes her mother while watching TV: 


Mother was watching Steptoe and Son in the living room. She constantly took a bite from 
Walnut Whip....this was mum’s ritual. After every fifteen minutes she took a nibble. This made 
her to glance between the Tv and the clock. She, at times, ridiculed and berserk the whole thing 


flat in two minutes. Then, she would defensively say “I deserve my Walnut Whip” (17). 


Hannah, the care taker of Gabriel (Gabriel’s Gift) is an immigrant from Africa and loves to work 
at Christine’s place because her fridge is full of chocolates and snacks. She belongs to working 
class. As the novel ends Rex and Christine gets reunited and no longer needs Hannah. She takes 
the job of house keeper at Speedy’s place. When Gabriel goes to visit and inquire Hannah she 
replies, “Fridge always full. Mr. Speedy is good to me” (216). Therefore, it could be said that 
Hannah belonged to the lower middle class and quality of food was of least important to her. 


Hannah’s preference has always been the quantity of food. 


Felski articulates in Nothing to Declare that similarity exists between the attitude of female 


gender and the lower middle class. She writes: 
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Traditionally, the attitude of lower middle class is identified as feminized or womanly due to its 
prudishness, domesticity and aspiration for improvement. The lower middle class is diminutive 
bourgeoisie. It is frequently associated with symbolic castration of men as well as the triumph of 


suburban values (47). 


Haroon belongs to lower middle class in the beginning of his career. Karim dresses up as hippie 
on occasion of first public performance of his father. Margret approaches him and murmurs that 
“Karim looks like Danny La Rue” (9) and such dressing would make people to question about 
their familial respect. Kureshie’s protagonists sound to resonate the saying of Umberto Eco in 
the opening of Hebdige book Subculture: The Meaning of Style that “One speaks through his 
costumes” (02). Costumes convey significant message in social juxtaposition. Alice (The Last 


Word) belongs to the middle class. Kureshi writes: 


Alice changed at least three times a day, and spent most of her money on 
clothes....Clothes and accessories were a person’s creativity. How someone looked was 
always a free decision like a brushstroke on a painting...Women love to wear only 


beautiful clothes (147-148). 


Clothes speak aloud of individual’s class and taste. Jamal’s mother (Something to Tell you) wore 
a pink nighty under her dressing gown” (127). Adam’s mother (The Body) was not much curious 


about her costumes. Adam observes his mother: 


Mum eschewed breakfast. She usually had dizziness and headache by lunch time. 
She had a cream bun to cheer herself from starving. Mum was always hungry. I 
guess she did not know herself what she was hungry for....She would get as much 


down as she can, though it would never satisfy her (37). 
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Personage’s choices/taste in society is not only shaped by their present social status but also by 
their earliest childhood experiences, their family economy and their class status. Urge for display 
and show off leave the room for refinement and hedonism. Educated individuals from upper 
middle class keep on refining their costumes, food, and furniture e.t.c. Such class gives more 
importance to personal pleasure and enjoyment rather than display of consumer goods. Shahid 
(The Black Album) in his first visit to Deedee Osgood’s place in London “notices presence of 
coconut pumpkin soup with ginger along with serving of French Cheese” (51). Moreover, the 
upper-middle class individual’s develop better aesthetic taste with the passage of exposure. Jay 
and Susan (Intimacy) have numerous cushions, lamps, curtains,... televisions, deep arm chair, 
pianos, telephones, music systems, newest books and latest magazines in their rooms” (11). 
Shahid as well as Deedee roam and browse for stylish costumes and jewelry only to satisfy 
themselves. Eva Kye (Buddha of Suburbia) belongs to upper middle class. She was spontaneous 


in making her choices. Karim observes: 


Eva purchased whatever she wanted. Mum always took dearth for granted. If something caught 
Eva’s eyes in the shop- a record, book of Matisse drawing, Chinese hat, Yang and Yin earrings- 
she would buy it immediately. She never had to experience apologizing guilt over spending 


money. But we all had to (121). 


Therefore, it could be said that wealth becomes one of the primary cause of social class 
dynamics. Moreover, the attitude of lower middle class towards acquiring better education was 
not much appreciable. Kureshi recalls his personal experience of fulfilling his desire to get 


higher education. He narrates in London Kills me: 
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In Bromley, later, when I went to college, our neighbors would stare and turn in furry slippers as 
I walked down the street carrying my pile of library books in Army coat. I liked to think that 
these were books rather than coat which were subject of their objectification-the idea of being 
financed uselessly by their taxes. Surely, my nurtured mind could possibly be of no benefit to the 


Britain world (403). 


Kureshi felt acute alienation in suburban attitude towards acquiring better education as a lower 
middle class individual. Orientals had different attitudes in matter of acquiring education. 


Karim(Buddha of Suburbia) opines: 


What idiots we have been! We felt proud of never learning anything but the names of footballers, 
lyrics of I am the Walrus and personals of rock groups. How misinformed we have been!. Why 
we could not understand that we were happily condemning ourselves to be nothing better than 


motor-mechanics? (183). 


Orientals were not much active towards acquiring better school, college and university 
education. This attitude leads to the facsimile of generating social inequalities in Britain. The 
first generation of immigrants passed either a small capital or no capital at all to their next 
generation. Therefore, a grievous social and economic space was generated amongst different 
social classes. The individuals with lesser education and economic capital lead the least 
ambitious life. Dedee, the protagonist of The Black Album belongs primarily to the lower middle 
class. Her father was a typical traditional man who owned a small shop in the suburbs. 
Deedeewas happy on receiving the news for getting a place in University. Her mother said 
coldly, “Does the admission at University means that we have to support you financially? My 


father said that common people like us does not deserve education” (117). Deedee rejected her 
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parental opinions and studied hard to become a university graduate. Ultimately, she successfully 


gets a job as a University lecturer in London. 


Therefore, it could be said that dynamics of class hierarchy is a complex fabric of economic, 
social and educational institutions. Money, morality, education, linguistics are sources of 
structuring individuals into different societal classes. Respectability, aspirations for betterment, 


refinement of mores tend to produce Kureshie’s uniform structure of class in social fabrics. 


1.4: Post-colonial London verses Suburbs: 


London is the most mentioned city in Kureshie’s novel. It was the dream city of migrants. Ball 
opines that “London has served as the metonym of imperial power. It became the post-imperial 
zone for the colonies in the periphery” (07). Almost all of Kureshie’s characters are brought up 
in suburbs and aspires to settle in London, a promising city. Metamorphically, London was 
thought to be emblem of social success. Whereas, the countryside life was symbolically 
associated with backwardness. Rural sites were allied with the primitiveness and idyllic notions. 
John Mcleod asserts in Postcolonial London that “It occupies a distinctive position in evolution 
of postcolonial action as well as thought. London carries seductive charm for migrants and 
suburbs” (11). The suburbs promised lesser professional opportunities and triumph to British 
people. Therefore, suburban’s dreamt of escaping into the city life due to its promising social 
success. Urge for escapism is aroused amongst postcolonial individuals because of painful 
feeling of entrapment in stereotypical oriental notions. Nowak demonstrates in Melancholic 


Travellers: 
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Oriental subjects of mixed origins invariable desired to move to the center-the city, the London. 
London was an imaginary city. The postcolonial subjects, motivated to find creative potential, 


were always in motion and impossible to be static (19). 


Kureshie celebrates postcolonial capital environment accompanied by mixed ethnic and hybrid 
identities. Suburbs were allied with social stagnation. Kureshie’s protagonists wish to escape 
from Brombley’s suburbs and dream to live their aspired lives in London. In an interview with 
Emma Brooke, published in The Guardian, Kureshi states, “I do not think that London resembles 
in any way to England- a crummy place. I am sure that England would have been a fucking 
dump if it did not have London”. The Buddha of Suburbia is divided into two parts i.e. In 
Suburbs and In City. The dichotomy of city and country is common in his work. Philip Tew 
critically analyses in The Contemporary British Novel that “Kureshi has introduced the 
dichotomy of city and suburbs. His writing involves special usage of language for speaking 
about country and suburbs simultaneously” (153) Karim loathes the country life and begins to 


explore new opportunities in London. He recalls his movement from South to North London: 


Train took me and Ted along with our sandwiches through suburbs to London. This journey was 
made by Dad, everyday with roti, keema and pea curry wrapped up in grey paper kept in 
briefcase. Before we crossed the river, I gazed out through the jammed down window, the row of 
Victorian houses which were getting disintegrated. Gardens were full of junk, washing lines over 


the debris, sodden overcoats. Ted explained, “That’s where the Nigger’s live” (49). 


Success does not stop Karim to compare the life in London and suburbs. Suburbs were usually, 
in Karim’s view, “poor with unemployed person walking in the streets. Men were usually in 


dirty coats and women were often wearing old pair of shoes with no stockings. Houses and shops 
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were in bad condition. Everything in suburbs looked cheap and shabby” (229). Susie Thomas 
writes that “London has been Kureshie’s postcolonial playground” (113). The young 
protagonists full of spiritual barrenness, alcohol, drugs and sex preferred chaotic and bustling life 
of London. Kaleta’s work Hanif Kureshi: Postcolonial Storyteller quotes Kureshie’s sentimental 


attachment to London: 


I suppose. I am trying to write about London in a slightly romantic way. I like London. There are 
many good things to do in city, like having breakfast in certain different places... Wonderful, 


Fantastic. London has become conflagration of madness and pleasure (133). 


Gabriel’s father, Rex refuses to get settled in urban area. He views, “countryside as a wasteland 
of fools and rednecks who live in poverty and squalor” (31). Samir, the protagonist of Sammie 
and Rose gets Laid confirms to Kureshie’s personal view point, “We belong to city. We love it. 
You see! We are Londoner. Neither of us is English” (145). In The Body, Adam echoes that, 
“London does not seem to be the part of Britain....Britain seems as a dreary place with boarded 
up shops, narrowly full of fields trying to imitate London” (11). Moore Gilbert claims that 
“London does not belong only to English. It’s international. It serves as a laboratory to bring new 
possibilities and opportunities in term of oriental Identity. London allows postcolonial 


individuals to become a component of mass rightful dwellers” (07). 


Hanif Kureshie’s protagonists are mostly the city men. When city gets in conflictions ad 
disillusionment, the young protagonists wish escapism. Shahid and Deedee (The Black Album) 
boards train deserting London. They wish to stay as one in unity until their fun stops (281). Tania 
(My Beautiful Launderette) wishes to escape from the nihilistic life of London as well as her 


father (85). John Mcleod analyses the desire of escaping the life of London. He believes that 
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“protagonists lack meaningful values and inner strength. Their personality develops the split, 
tearing them between London’s charm and potential utopian sobering reality” (143). For 
example, Karim fails to assert his authority in London due to his awareness of being a black 
Asian. “He wished to run hurriedly out of the room, back to suburbs, out of which he had 
wrongly stepped out” (151). Gilbert-Moore demonstrates that the “geographically 


differentiations of former domains reproduce in the microcosm of Postcolonial London” (215). 


The minorities are often pushed in the peripheries of suburbs. Kureshie’s motherly characters 
endure urban attitudes of life. In Something To Tell You, mother of Jamal lived a monotonous 


life. Jamal discerns: 


Mother was a true hysteric. She continued her life in the same for years. She gave more 
preference to death than the sex. Mum often insisted that she was waiting for death. She would 
add with much sighs and pathetic looks that she be there pinioning for death. She was all set for 


it (91). 


Jamal’s mother was comfortable in the suburban neighbors where there was no urge to move 
ahead in life. The passivity also prevails in the life of Jay’s mother (Intimacy). Jay keenly 


observes his mother’s life: 


Mum, for most of the days, was inert and obese in chair. She never touched anyone. Often in 
tears, she hardly spoke except for the sake of dispute. She hated everything. There were cobwebs 
in all rooms. Cutlery and plates were often greasy. She would not wash. Mum lived on the brink 


of anxiety, a mass of living death (65). 


Adam’s, Jay’s and Jamal’s mother lacked meaningful and mobility in life. Suburban’s mother 
were mostly innate living a passionless life. On the contrary, male protagonist wished to move to 
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city and explore new opportunities. Desire of moving from suburbs to London demonstrates the 
opposition of innateness. To avoid monotonous and meaningless life, male characters were in 
continuous state of transition. Haroon (The Buddha of Suburbia) always wish to live a 
prosperous life. Lester Jones (Gabriel’s Gift) has a short time meeting with Rex and Gabriel. He 
suddenly realizes that he should work on his personal projects instead of wasting any more time. 
“Forward, forward. On we go!” (57). Adam cannot remain stagnant in his professional life. He 
articulates, “It is only transience that makes life possible” (25). Gabriel (Gabriel’s Gift) is 
Kureshie’s only protagonist who is not brought up in suburbs. He was Londoner by birth. 


Readers can see that he successfully develops into a pop star. 


Therefore, it could be said that Kureshie’s protagonists urge for artistic leads in life. They 
possess the persuasive desire to get successful in life dismissing their lower-middle class 
labeling. Rooted in the Asia and placed in Britain, the protagonists take physical, mental, cultural 
and social leap to Postcolonial London to get well assimilated and well accepted amongst 
English. Karim, Shahid, Jamal, Adam and many more characters left the suburban life in favor of 
London’s life to improve their social status. Migration of individuals within London as well as 
from outside to London demonstrates mobility, urge for change and escaping from dullness of 


life. 


1.5: “Sound that London Had” 


Before I went to sleep, I fantasized about London. What I would do there when the city belonged 


to me. There was a sound that London had” (The Buddha of Suburbia, p.129). 


Digital music industry had an excavating astonishing impact on British individuals of 1980’s. 


Pop production empowered talented teenagers to produce and play all form of music. The quick 
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flourishing of clubs demanded more quantity of music. Music has powerful potential to 
psychologically, emotionally and mentally move the youth. Portrayal of popular culture is 
significant in Kureshi’s fiction. Paul Gilroy writes in Small Acts that, “British pop is the 
paradigm where race, class, color of skin, and background becomes subordinate to eternal ‘now’ 
which is at the heart of popular music culture and focuses on where you are at?”(123). Pop and 
rock music have leaded the critics to probe into peripheries of British culture in detail. 
Kureshie’s portrayal of music in fiction becomes the cause of connecting different social classes. 
Music seems to enjoy democratic force in Britain. It became the vessel for minorities (Asians, 
Afro-Americans and outsiders) to give purgation to their feelings against the unprivileged living 
conditions in Britain. Langford claims that “suburbia is the location of origination of many 
subcultures” (69). Many intellectuals such as David Bowie moved from suburbs to London and 
got themselves recognized in the field of music. The suburban music became the source to 


resonate their suppressed voices against the dominant classes. 


Colin Macinnes in his writing Absolute Beginners focuses on the increased ratio of pop culture 
presented by youth migrants of 1950’s. Economic thriving resulted as the post war effects in 
Britain encouraged music and fashion market. The multiplicity of nationals residing in Britain 
underwent great social revolution and young teenagers challenged the parental authorities and 
loved to earn their livings by making music. Music industry became the source of Asian youth to 
get them and their identity reshaped in Britain. Kaleta claims in Hanif Kureshi that Kureshian 
protagonists are portrayed in the prosaic musical style. Episodic structure of fiction moves with 
vibrant pop and rock music which is melancholic and lively” (13). Pop culture became the 
preliminary source to keep the symbols and linguistic meanings of British sub-culture alive. 


Suburban youth often had to face parental disapproval for the love of music. Dick Hebdige 
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demonstrates in Subculture: The Meaning of Style “the discouraging attitude of elderly 
generation towards music. It was considered that pop expresses the forbidden emotions and 


feelings in forbidden forms which would affect the young minds (97). 


Kureshie’s multiracial London offered provided new possibilities and experiences 
to youth who loved music. It was the city, though with various difficulties, where 
communication with diverse racial communities was possible. Diaspora individuals could freely 
in swinging London without the need of assimilation with White community. Bhabha opines that 
“ethno-cultures society creates third space. This third space tends to displace the history that 
establishes it. New structures of authority and political initiatives are set up which could 
inadequately be understood only by received wisdom” (213). Hebdige, further evaluates the 
space phenomena in his writing, expressing, “Bowieties and Beatles were negotiating 
meaningful intermediate space between parent culture and domineering cultural ideologies: a 
space which allows to discover and to express alternative identity” (91). Pop culture is one of the 
few very areas where class, race, color of skin, social status becomes autonomous. Pop stars 
were considered as role models for individuals who believed on complexity, hybridity and 
fluidity of cultural identities. Metropolis London welcomed all multiracial communities to live 


peacefully. In an interview with Kaleeta Kureshi articulates: 


Growing in sixties, music was fundamental part of my life. Kids with mop wigs- it was part of 
culture, man. The Beatles were making art. They were fun, as a whole. They were 21 or 22 only 
but they were free making more and more money. They inspired many. Beatles inspired me as 
well. This made me to think, oh! I can do that. I will make money. I will become a writer....If 
one grows up in suburb, there are two possibilities. One, such suburban get married at a young 
age, have family, a job and buy a home. Second, intellectuals get away and break from their 
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suburban origin and tend to go in urban areas to earn more and get well settled. The young 
intellectual kids of sixties as well as seventies were obviously going more for the second 


possibility (13). 


Beatles get popular amongst the suburbs and won the hearts of many people. Alan Ginsberg 
claims that “Beatles became the exemplar of age. They became spirit of their time and 
introduced new ways of class mobility. They were signifiers of opportunities. Beatles were myth 
for many to live and a light to be followed by youth” (115). The bourgeois social system of 
Britain was defiance by the individuals trying to liberate themselves from system’s 
conformations. Youth was trying to find new ways for economic prosperity. Kureshie’s writing 
portrays Beatles as an epitome of pleasure, enjoyment and a need to focus on self-improvement 
in society. Karim (The Buddha of Suburbia) has to enact the role of a “son of Indian shopkeeper 
who is rebellious in nature” (263). Without realizing the importane attached to the role, karim 
imagines to “make more money. He wishes to be recognized and change his life overnight” 
(263). Cacqueray demonstrates “Karim’s fixation as financial rather than the social benefits of 
the title role” (167). Such attitude undermines the moral representation of Asians. Karim dreams 
of becoming a famous pop star. After leaving suburbs he comes to London. Karim keenly 


observes the life of multiple nations in London: 


People in Hyde Pak played bongos with their hands.... There were children in velvet clocks who 
lived and enjoyed freely. There were thousands of Black people in London everywhere, so I 
could not feel myself exposed....There were shops selling all records you desire for. There were 
balls and parties were boys and girls you even do not know took you upstairs and fucked you. 


London had all the drugs one could use (127). 
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Life in London gave more chances to attain the idealistic life as a musician or an actor. Music 
became a successful vessel of youth’s expression. Pop promised infinite possibilities to celebrate 
dual identities of Asianness and Britishness. Karim was always impressed by his English friend, 
Charlie. Charlie rebels against his parents because of his interest in Pop. Generation of parents 
never approved of their teenager children to participate in Pop or appear on TV. Charlie was 
beaten and kicked by his “outraged parents” when he performed in TV (159). Charlie was 
inspired by David Bowie and adapts his style to construct his pop identity. Bowie was celebrated 
by suburban schools boys as a figure of divinity. He became the icon of success and possibility 
of better future. Bowie himself as a teenager boy successfully escaped from lower-middle class 
suburban origin and metropolis London provided him the realm of music. As an elegant 
performer, Bowie won the hearts as well as minds of teenagers. Charlie wishes to imitate 
Bowie’s style and attain the same success level. But unfortunately, he was not able to be much 
successful in the field of music. On seeing the performance of rock band, Charlie got excited in 


Karim’s alliance. Charlie was inspired and says to Karim: 


The sixties have given notice... 


Yeah, may be. But we cannot follow them. I said in casual tone....we cannot wear rubber and 


safety pins.... What would we look like? 


Why not man? Why can’t we, Karim? 


It is not us. We have got to change. What you are saying? Suburban boys like us know well 


where it is at? 


We are unlike them. We do not hate the way they do. We are without any reason to. We are not 
from the estates. It would be artificial. I said 
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He gave me a nastiest look 


You are not going anywhere Karim (137). 


Social background, in Charlie’s opinion must not be the hurdle in social progress of anyone. He 
was a strong believer to change one self. Charlie wishes to embody Bowie’s style and method of 
gaining distinction in society. John Storey expresses that “subcultures forge their identity by 
consumption of music Pop culture helps individuals to get distinction from other societal 
members” (121). Mclaren was a British artist with working class origin. He aspires pop culture 
as a vessel of voicing subalterns. Savage expresses that “Mclaren claim regarding hippie culture 
to have changed the world in Britain were falsified” (11). Sex Pistols was successfully getting 
social acceptance in the world of music due to their expression of personal alienation paralleling 
the socio-political and economic conditions of Britain. “The creative, disruptive and 
exaggeratedly talented sound of Sex Pistols drove a wedge into musical standards” (Savage, p. 
217). Mclaren and his wife Westwood designed garments for Pistols with toppings of anarchism 
to gain social success. Chameleonic Charlie was inspired by social success of Bowie, Pistols’ 
leading actor Johnny Rotten. He tries to adept their pop style to get accepted in Britain pop 
industry. Charlie assumes the stage name of Charlie Hero. He rebels with his suburban parents 
and try to get himself associated with urban media. Charle shares his idea of social success 
through pop culture with Karim. Unwilling to see Charlie in the frame of pop success, Karim 
says, “It would be artificial...We are not from estates” (137). In order to win better social 
position, Karim becomes a fake Indian in Mowsgli’s role and Charlie learns the fake rhyming 
scheme in cockney dialect to earn money by media appearances. Kureshi’e characters are having 


fluid identities and his protagonists keep moving for achieving social success. 
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In The Black Album, music is as essential as drug or nutrition. Deedee considers pop signs and 
image have intermediate identity. In 1980’s literary artists such as Bolan, Prince, Bowie, Brian, 
George e.t.c reinvented the phenomena of gender bending. They deconstructed the biological 
notion of gendering and referred it as an individual’s cultural aspect. These pop cultural men 
represented themselves in new hybrid sexual identities by wearing heavy makeup and feminine 
costumes before making appearance on media. Plurality of pop icons could well be understood 
when Deedee says, “Prince is half white, half black. Half size feminine but macho too. Half 
woman, half man. His works derive inspiration from black American music history” (29). Shahid 
was also impresses by the hybridity introduced by Prince in his music. Prince admirably mixed 
various musical genera’s such as rock, disco or hip hop. Displaced Asians took him as an idol 
because of his fluid personality. He kept o changing names and identity. His music had 
innovation of white and black culture simultaneously. Moore Gilbert demonstrates in Hanif 


Kureshi: 


Kureshi geographically presents pop as crossroad of different cultural influences. Pop, in 
Kureshi’s fiction, is a celebrated site in which plurality of identity exists at either level- of class, 
sexuality, gender or ethnicity. Music by Prince celebrates contemporary trends which Kureshi 


prizes- the most (119) 


Prince becomes the representative of hybrid music of 1980’s Britain. His polymorphous 
personality reflects the quotation written by Deedee in her office that “limitation imprisons” (33). 
Music is often brought into discussion politically and linguistically in Deedee’s class. Music is 
also the research field and superlative interest of Deedee. She collects cultural music information 
from her students. Shahid also provides her with various samples of pop cultural music and this 
affinity made them to accompany each other to clubs and recreational places. Deedee as an 
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intellectual was well aware of the democratic power of music. She uses music in the back ground 
of her lectures. For example, she plays Star Spangled Banner by Hendrix while discussing about 
Civil Rights Movement. Moreover, when Shahid visits Deedee in her flat, she plays from CD 
Madonna’s song, What are you looking at?. When Shahid and Deedee go outing for the first 
time, music has an inclusively electronic impact and drives them closer emotionally. Shahid felt 


himself in abstraction: 


Electronic waves of light flaming in the air. He started writhing joyously with Deedee. He felt 
himself as a part of waving sea. He wished to dance for ever... Sitting in their glass 


booths...Fronds of limbs with flames gushing waved at DJS...(67). 


Music was getting socially becoming the source of pleasure and enjoyment. Chad informs the 
readers that if music was played at grocery stores the stuffs were sold at double speed. Chad 
rejects all sort of music on radical grounds and pursues Shahid to leave his indulgence and 
interest of music. Chad asks Shahid to “get tidy and dump all records of Prince!. We are slaves to 
Allah only. He is the only One to whom we all shall submit” (83). Chad, Riaz and many other 
individuals’ dedicated themselves to the strict observance of Islamic values. Travor Buss was an 
English boy adopted by a white couple. After getting inspired by Riaz and his group fellows’ 
talks, manners and attitude, he changes his identity. Buss felt solace and homely in company of 
Muslim brotherhood. Shaihid also joins his muslim brothers but still believes pop as an admired 
subject. He wears Shalwar Kameez brought by Chad to show oneness with his Muslim brothers,,. 
Irrespective of his Pakistani ethnicity, Shahid considers his identity as British as he was born and 
bred in Kent. When Chad leaves, Shahid begins to enjoy Prince music as accepting the dress 


code of Pakistani Muslim does not make anyone Muslim at heart. Shahid symbolically resists 
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being a fundamentalist Muslim due to his hybrid personality which pushes him to keep going 


with fluid personality. 


Pop culture gave a significant space to British individuals. In Gabriel’s Gift, Lester Johnes, an 
eminent single is staged on David Bowie’s pop style and manner. Lester keeps modifying his 


style and urges to chase for something new. He was follower of hybrid persona. As a rock star: 


Lester similar to may pop heroes contained the essential ingredients of both violence and 
tenderness. He was neither completely a girl nor a boy. He kept changing himself continuously. 


He loved to get lost in various disguises (59). 


Androgyny was adopted willingly by many pop heroes and their fans. Gabriel’s father, Rex, is a 
musician but do not have proper employment. He worked in Lester Jones band but was not 
successful in attaining prominence in his career. Rex old pictures show glittering theoretical 
costumes, make up and heels. His silver heel shoes made him to fall tragically from the stage and 
Rex’s ankle got broken. After proper treatment he wished to continue work with Lester but he 
simply refused to rehire Rex. He replied coldly, opining, “I wish to hire musician with less 
hirsute and novel sounds” (59). Rex was comparatively more masculine as compared to Lester 
Jones. Ultimately, Rex’s shattered dreams lead him into depression with no proper source of 
income. He fulfills his desire of displaying music skills in “parties, pubs or wedding ceremonies 
where middle aged people danced to the rhythms without moving their bodies and no one 
listened the music” (31). Rex’s only son, Gabriel loves to paint and play various musical 
instruments and aims to produce films. He becomes the great admirer of Lester Jones talents 
after meeting him at his place. Lester was wearing silk kimono which Gabriel likes the most in 


their meets him. He recognizes the creativity of Gabriel and gives him a signed painting. This 
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gave him encouragement to follow his future dreams. Gabriel’s parents were always self- 
concerned about themselves and gave lesser attention to their son. At home, he used to admire 
and imitate Lester Jones in front of the mirror. Lester became the initiative mentor to arouse 


creative talent in Gabriel. 


Lester shares and began to talk of himself as a young man, with his face closer to that of Gabriel. 
He shared his experiences before being successful or known. The difficult time of keeping his 
self-belief alive when there was no one to confirm them. This is the hardest time in any artists’ 


life (55). 


Nature of artistic imagination provides freedom of ideas to see the world from the very different 
perspective. Gabriel was electrified after meeting Lester and urges to be a great artist in the years 
to come ahead. Similarly, Mushtaq known in British pop industry from the name of George Cage 
becomes a famous artist figure in Something To Tell You. Mushtaq “pioneered to mix rock, jazz, 
Bollywood tunes with the Indian Classical music” (161). London’s culture encouraged music 
and all hybridized form of arts. In 1970’s many migrants participated in music productivity. 


Sandhu opines in London Calling: 


Asian communities lacked real indigenous culture for youth due to their affirm Islamic traditions 
and workplace ethics. They spent time in reading theological scripts after school time and temple 
time. Later they hanged around street corners On Saturday’s afternoon they sometimes piled in at 


rusks that were blown when the local footie team happen to clash with away supporters (233). 


Second generation migrants failed to associate themselves with Asia roots. They made their 
identity viable in order to be heard in Britain. Large number of immigrants resided in the 


territories of Wet London. Asian youth used folk music of Punjab (Bhangra) to revive their 
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cultural identity in 1980’s. Bhangra music became much popular and assertive in all the public 
domains. The young blood of Asians chooses Bhangra to assert their identity in innovative way. 
It became a distinctive musical genre which appealed many Britisher’s and often played them at 
their clubs, bars and parties. Diversified musical intertexts were created by new technologies 
used by DJs to mix hip-hop, pop, and rock music with Bhangra music. Bhangra echoed 
multifarious set of international records, styles and cultural flows. It became influential in all 
form of expression. Khureshi himself was fascinated after listening to Bhangra music. He 


observes in Some Tie with Stephen: 


Years of immigration and Colonialism of Asian’s life in Britain comes up with the reggae music 
weird fusion. Cocktails off blue and r and b along with Indian songs in Hindi cut with solo heavy 
guitars, electric violen runs with African drummings which is result of all the music available in 
the world in affluent Asian areas, Heathrow Airport, South hall- It is music! Bhangra music! 


Detroit and Dehli in London (183). 


Bhangra became much famous and influenced hip hop and all the reggae sounds. Mixing of 
different music in the ethnically diverse society became fashionable in Britain. Second 
generation had more cult towards music as compared to the first generation of migrants. The 

revolutionized London, allowed different pop cultural communities to have healthy social 
interaction with each other. Jamal’s son, Rafi becomes adaptive to pop culture and whenever he 
visits shop, he chooses innovative genres and style of CD. Rafi himself tries to learn to play 
guitar and makes Jamal to listen to his Jamaican, or Afro-American or Mexican tunes. He 
assumes Jamaican accent at home while at “school he speaks Gangta”(17). In the year 2005, 
terrorist attacks engraved the conflicts amongst radicalized East and secular West. Pop culture in 


this context provides a sense of consolation and provides them an element of hope for keep 
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going. Fiance of Hery’s son, Sam gets killed in the bombing of 07/07/2005. We can observe that 
Sam begins to work as musician with Rafi and daughter of a rock star. This made Sam to feel 


better as social circumstances has been hard on him. 


In the novel, Intimacy and The Body, narration demonstrates the aging process and 
transformation of protagonists who are trying hard to grasp the spark of youth with the backdrop 
of pop music. Jay (Intimacy) painfully abandons himself from his familial life and walks away 
from home. Adam (The Body) leaves his family and a loving wife for trading his body. Sooner, 
Adam finds his transformation into a young person problematic. Primarily, transformation of 
body seemed to introduce him to his fascinatiog youth, “a combination of Jazz, food, minimal 
clothing and animated conversations” (11). Jay left his parental home and did not forget to carry 
all musical records with him. He was an admirer of pop music. At home, he had wide range of 
music collection such as “dark Beethoven, Jazz, my God, Blues, Rock and Roll” (61). Jay and 
his father had a similar choice of music. As a middle aged person, Jay can no longer enjoy the 


life with zeal and zest. He seems nostalgic. Jay expresses: 


I have begun hating all media including TV. In my youth rock ‘n’ roll domain- apotheosis of 
insolently shallow- presented the new world. It was rebellious. It stood against the conventional. 
TV remained a novel invention in my youth-flickering all the worlds admitted to one room. 
Father made me to hold the aerial at the window.... Now I resent being bombarded by emptiness, 
vulgarity, and repetition. But now, if you turn on the TV hoping to see something sustaining, you 


are going to be disappointed. (29). 
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The emptiness and hollowness of media culture for the middle aged person signifies the futility 
of subjective approach shown on media. Similarly, Adam also feels concavity of mass media 


production. He articulates: 


Ino longer have a firm believe that book knowledge will please or entertain me. If 
I watch Television for long time, I begin to feel empty. How out of the world I 
already believe myself to be!. [am not familiar anymore with the new pop stars or 


actors (09). 


Adam feels himself displaced from the contemporary world. Adam fits into Ashcroft’s opinion 
about displacement. He opines that, “sense of displacement or the lack to fit into can be 
experienced by both who speaks English as a mother tongue or those who acquire it as a second 
language” (09). Adam and Jay feel disillusioned in their elderly years. Prior to this, Adam 
commits hubris in fascination enjoy his fading years by transforming his body. After getting 
transformed, “Adam, now Leo, enjoyed to walk, listening the music on headphone as it was his 
greatest passion” (61). He goes out to clubs and dance with young girls. Adam/ Leo opines, 
“music sounded fresh and more lasting than labored literary work of me and my contemporaries” 
(83). Adam/Leo feels relieved after dancing to the tunes of “1950’s and 1960’s rock ‘n’ roll” 
(83). But such a body transformation leads him sooner to the identity crisis as his brain is the 
same. In the realm of the music he is able again to touch his wife again. She does not recognize 
Adam as he has transformed his body and self into Leo. Similarly, Jay dances to the tunes of 
“Rolling Stones with two little children” (15). Therefore, it could be said that the families are 
temporarily reunited in the realms of music. Pop becomes an apt vehicle to express one’s 
emotions and feelings. Everyone had access to all sort of music through CDs. Age is almost 
irrelevant while communicating on subjects foregrounded in music. 
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Kureshi gives message of hope and unity irrespective of all the social injustice or 
incomprehensiveness in Britain. He firmly believes on the power of youth who could 
successfully create a space for change in building nation. Pop culture has a deepening impact on 
all the protagonists in different situations and circumstances. It celebrates diversity with 
hybridity of pop to overcome all the social barriers of race, gender, class, and color. Music 
becomes the source to bind the hearts of colonizer with colonized as songs celebrates, in every 
time, all the languages and phrases. Therefore, it could be said that pop culture became the 
pivotal point to joining protagonists beyond their ethno-cultural differences. It rejects traditional 
and cultural dichotomies of colonizer or colonized. It is only the pop world which favors hybrid 


and fluid cultural identities. 
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Familial Dysfunctionality and The Individual 


The present chapter aspires to focus on the postcolonial notion of family functions as well as 
dysfunctions and how individuals behave in specific familial roles such as father, son, mother, 
etc. Personal loyalties of family circles are often anomalous with self-centeredness. Kureishi's 
fiction is replete with trends of common-law marriages, arranged marriages, and conventional 
marriages. The conventional marriages of the traditional family structures are often broken or at 
stake to break down. The wave of individualism in Thatcher’s reign gives vent to reconstruct all 
the social institutions of society. Sense of individualism became the reason for the disruption of 
traditional family structure. The propulsion of individualism introduced by Thatcher contributed 
to change the idea of family in Britain postcolonial community. The second generation of 


immigrants felt delighted in not confirming to the social norms of duty and obligation while the 
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first generation finds it problematic to confirm to an autonomous sense of individualism in the 
consumerist society of Britain. The researcher tries to highlight all the aspect of family functions 
as well as dysfunction in Kureishi's work. The first section primarily focuses on domesticity and 
how a woman as a basic unit of the family reside and affect the family structure in Britain 
community. The ascribed position of Kureishi's postcolonial women would be analyzed with the 
help of feminist study. The second segment of research highlights the correlation amongst 
feminism and post colonialism. It questions the position of woman in the westernized world. The 
third section demonstrates the familial relationship amongst two generations i.e. Asian father and 
British son and how the family structure is affected by the dysfunction of pivotal family 
members. The last part of this chapter discusses the psychological deficiencies which are 


provoked due to familial dysfunctionality in the protagonist as well as their family. 


2.1: Introduction 


Britain’s familial and socio-economic conditions have radically changed over the last 45 years. 
Margret Thatcher’s administration reigned from 1979 to 1990. Kureishi's fiction keeps a close 
pace with eleven years of political sovereignty and its influence in the family as well as social 
domains. Thatcher was the 9th Prime Minister of Britain after World War 11. Kureishi's writing 
often portrays the backdrop of social norms which finds its root in Thatcher’s politics. Kureshi 


asserts: 


I am aware that the world we inhabit now was partly brought about by what [Thatcher] and her 
party considered in the 80s to be freedom. By this I mean deregulation, the liberal market and 


consumerism, notions much extended under Tony Blair and his government (p.02). 
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The decade of 80’s brought chaos and social disorder in Great Britain. Thatcher had to adopt 
various political strategies to stabilize the social institutions. She detected the reasons for 
economic downfall and reasserting her authority tried to augment the qualities of self-reliant in 
individuals of Britain. Her government intended to revive the Victorian socio-economic system. 
Thatcher administration considered the implication of Victorian pecuniary system as a way to 
eradicate social chaos initiated by miners in 1972 which lead to the strike of IMF loan of 1976 
and paved way to Winter of Discontent in 1979. The need of the hour demanded the social 
stability of Britain. Therefore, individualism and right of freedom was put at heart of social 
politics in Thatcher’s reign. She encouraged the individuals to work for their wellbeing, earn 
more and make social goods, begin up business on national as well as international level. She 

made the postcolonial individuals free to bring economic prosperity in Britain. Margaret 
Thatecher often articulated in public that “The only thing I’m going to do for you is to make you 
freer to do things for yourself. If you can’t do it, I’m sorry. I'll have nothing to offer you”. She 
introduced the freedom drive amongst the youth of Britain and the idea of collectivism was 
relegated in the Britain society. People began to get self-centered and the social fabric of 
traditional values experienced devaluation of collective social approach in all spheres of life. 


Britain nationals coined the term of Thatcherism due to anti-socialist approach of Thatcher. 


Michael Bidiss asserts in Thatcherism: Concept and Interpretations that the “Iron Lady 
represented herself as a campaigner of keen individuals ready to exercise personal duty, maintain 
the role of traditional family, display the self-reliance, and recognize the call of duty plus the 
charismas of power/entitlement” (03). Thatcher welcomed all the citizens for economics and 
business to bring socio-economic prosperity. Prior to her, Britain was known to be constituted by 


the white wealthy businessman. Hard working entrepreneur of Britain who was comparatively 
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less rich enjoyed no better position in social community. Stuart Hall demonstrates that 
Thatcher’s aim was to reconstruct all the strata’s of social life according to previous old values. 
She wished to implement old philosophy of tradition, respectability, patriarchies and nation 
(133). Moreover, all those individuals with marginalized earning were considered as burden on 
Britain’s economy. Thatcher considered such individuals who relied more on welfare state as the 
reason of decline in financial system of nation. She clearly defined national’s identity as white, 
imperial and male. Prime minister considered immigrants, socialists, and trade unions as socio- 
economic enemies. During her reign the people living in poverty were considered as a drawback 
to social community. Such poor people were seen less as a human being and more as a burden. 
Thatcher administration had no patience with poor people. She wished the people living in 
poverty to stop leaning on welfare and work hard for getting themselves better placed in the 
society. Prime Minister wished youth to be tough in their moral fabrics and endeavored them for 


getting economic self-sufficiency. 


Thatcher administration took all measures to boost up the financial and economic status of 
Britain. She stimulated the urge for earning and starting up small businesses in all individuals of 
community. Jacques and Hall demonstrate that Thatcher, “laid redemption through social 
personas by enticing themselves up their bootstraps” (p. 252). Thatcher was a stern politician and 


dealt with her cabinet and state members equally. Quart observes in The Religion of the Market: 


Thatcher was despotic and an ideological politician. She differentiated opponents and did not 
tolerate dissent from her cabinet colleagues. She invoked devotion and hostility in members of 


her political party. She did not seek to mute conflict and create a political consensus (19) 
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She tried to bring economic prosperity in every possible way. She introduced tax reform for 
business man. Her tax reforms facilitated most of the rich intellectuals only. Poverty stricken 
individuals, dependent on the welfare state, were almost forgotten. Thatcher’s administration is 
often considered responsible for social Darwinism which promoted the rich and forgot the poor. 
Individuals surged more for social profit and posed no care for socially ethical virtues. 
Individuals with riches had respect in society while the poor ones with low wages were seen 
much down upon. The race for earning more begins in mid-1980 irrespective of the moral 
values. Government only exposed the world with the healthy picture of Britain while the living 
condition of marginalized and immigrant community was put off the screen of social media. In 
the year 1985, Robert Runcie investigated the living condition of Britain’s by the help of 
research commission. The report highlighted the plight of people living in the interior cities. The 
reason detected behind such a conspicuous state was Thatcher political and ideological system 


which was meagerly facilitating the poverty stricken nationals. 


Preferment of Individualism leads to the disruption of family system’s beauty-collectivism. 
Thatcher’s promotion of Individuals was gradually affecting the whole Britain community. 
While, the Prime Minister claimed that the families residing in the interior cities were not doing 
their fair share in socio-economic progress. Hall asserts in The Hard Road to Renewal that the 
“philosophy of self-sufficient individual was gaining popularity in Thatcher’s reign. Whereas the 
concept of family support was getting outdated” (p.145). Moreover, Thatcher’s administration 
also revived the imperialist experience of Britain’s for establishing their tyranny on other regions 
of the world. Her attempt to revive the victory of Faulkland Island (1982) was boosting up 
racism in Britain community. Racial categories demarked black and white Britain’s as different 


entities. Salman Rushdie in Imaginary Islands provides numerous examples of Thatcher’s radical 
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oratory. He considers politicians responsible for inculcating the paradigm of racism and riots. He 


asserts: 


There can be little doubt that in Britain... the refurbishment of the Empire’s tarnished image is 
under way. The continuing decline, the growing poverty and the meanness of spirit of much of 
Thatcherite Britain encourages many Britons to turn their eyes nostalgically to the lost hour of 


their precedence (93). 


Rushdie contemplates reasons behind growing poverty and continual decline in economic index. 
The reason in Rushdie’s opinion was notorious administration of Thatcher. The beauty of the 
Britain’s cultural community was fading and the idea of collectivism was dying. The new 
perception of intolerance, individualism and xenophobia was getting rooted in the minds of 
young British nationals. The hegemonic cultural trend of parental respectability was gradually 
disappearing from the national state. The minority subjects had to face discriminatory behaviors 
of their racial community. The concept of marginalization/hybridity, self/other, black/white was 
gaining popularity. Marginalized groups formed a bond with their fellow men to find mutual 
support against racist behavior. The social Darwinism introduced by Thatcher’s administration 


gave vent to the class stratification and class struggle. Kureshi claims in London Kills Me: 


Life in Thatcher’s reign was irresistible. It was full of myriad tensions to writers. Here was the 
challenge of a Conservatism that had, at last, admitted to being an ideology. Here were ideas — at 
a time when the Left had none. ... These were popular films wishing to reach a wide audience 


hungry for debate about the new age of money and what it meant (273). 


Thatcher’s “new age of money” was a side effect of philosophy of Individualism causing the 


sense of class stratification amongst Britain’s community. Her administration attracted the 
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cinematographic workers. Media portrayed Britain as a deflated community whose individuals 
were not looked after by their state welfare but only by themselves. Society’s cultural norms 
were getting disrupted. Bradbury claims in The Modern British Novel that society saw 
Thatcher’s administrative ideologies as a mean of human neglect, decay, and social lost 


wholeness (p.403). 


Family system was getting disrupted due to socio-cultural variations of Britain community. 
Family break-ups, mayhems, divorces were getting popularity in society. Domestic units were 
getting degenerated and collapsed more frequently than it happened ever before in the Britain’s 
history. Poster opines in Critical Theory Of The Family that during Thatcher government 
family was taken as a small private world. It was like a hollow sanctum sanctorum and no one 
from the outside was allowed to enter into its chambers (403). The wave of individualistic 
approach had affected traditional customs of all communities of multicultural British community. 
Individuals lost their trust not only on welfare state but also on personages in their surroundings. 
The familial communities were getting hollow and trust-worthiness was declining. Kureshi 
portrays in his writings that public refused to accept humanity beyond personal families, house- 
hold and garden hedge. All families were acting as autonomous and self-financing entities facing 
the hostilities of social world independently. Therefore, such a community who gives preference 
to individualism and individual autonomy ultimately face decline of family system, respect and 


moral values. 


Kureshi has portrayed different structures of family life in his writing. Traditional families 
systems are always are verge to be shattered and declined. Personal loyalties are rarely found in 
family system. All the families who work autonomously on individualistic grounds find 
themselves in odd positions throughout their life. One’s the individuals establish the values of 
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independence they are at stake of getting themselves hurt. Family, traditionally, was considered 
as a nest for protecting the family members from perfidies of the social world. One’s the 
individuals thought they were mature enough to face the society without the support of their 
family they had to suffer from painful social experiences. Thatcher slogan of freedom made the 
young individuals unhappy in their family as well as social life. They tended to see the 
responsibilities of the familial members as a burden. They were eager for sensual pleasures but 


incapable to accept and fulfill the familial responsibilities. 


Family balance is an essentiality for running the social communities smoothly. Every character 
has its own importance either as a father or a mother, a son or a daughter. Mother’s character is 
closely associated with the domestic sphere. Father’s character is portrayed as a friendly figure. 
An important shift of character is seen in protagonists after attaining fatherhood. Kureshi’s 
fiction depicts diversity of familial system and it’s dsyfunctionality due to social imbalance 


provoked by the Thatcher’s administration in the form of individualism. 


2.2: Domesticity and Women: 


Domestic sphere has always been a female domain. Mother’s enjoy the central position in family 
prosperity as well as decline. Kureshie’s fiction highlights that the women are thought as an 
embodiment of traditional values and customs. When disparity between a man and women 
occurs, women stay at home while men leave the domestic sphere letting the lady alone. Women 
are personified as beholders of emotions and feelings while male individuals usually follow 
logical patterns and reasoning. Logical reasoning is usually rejected by women. The concept of 
home was a source of women’s identification. Women such as Margot, Jamal’s mother, Susan, 


Margret, Christine, Jay’s mother, Josephine were left alone in domestic spheres when their men 
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disdained them from their life. The mothers are usually represented as residents inside the house. 
They are rarely seen with social mobility as an individuals. In the mid 1980’s mothers were 


caricatures of domesticity, narrowness, depression and repressed sexualities. 


Karim’s mother, Margret, in The Buddha of Suburbia appears as a suburban plump who keeps 
wearing up apron for most of the time. She continues to clean up her hands with tea towel. 
Margret’s domain of domesticity presents her unsocial attitude. She confined herself to kitchen 
and house only. She is rarely seen attending the parties or visiting her friends. Margret possess 
artistic tendencies of drawing but she hides them fearing the exposure of innate feelings. She in 
Karim’s opinion has locked herself up in the cage of domesticity. Television, food and all the 
familial tasks were her only attraction of life. She is portrayed as a lady who lacks to enjoy life. 
Margret as a mother varies strikingly from her husband Haroon. She wished to be less exposed 
as a modest figure. Haroon, on the contrary was enthusiastic, outgoing and loved to be an outside 
person. Karim analyses the personality of his mother as well as father. He demonstrates that 
Margret wished to be like all and sundry, unnoticed but, Haroon preferred to be exposed “like a 
conjuror at the memorial” (43). Monotony in Kureshie’s writing is either associated with death 


of the domestic suburban women who tries to be stagnant in their social life. 


Margret belongs to the generation where marriage was considered as the institution. It was a 
womanly dream to be wedded and have children and bliss of the family. Social sphere for most 
of the time was considered as a manly domain. Much importance was given to the familial 
comfort. Divorce was rarely preferred by the women. As a mother, Margret is presenented as a 
timid and reticent person who can easily get angry. Being a domestic lady she gets nervily angry 
and complains frequently about her husband’s objective attitude. Her aggressiveness made the 


familial atmosphere tense and taut. Margret tries to confine herself within the domestic realms 
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and fulfill all the tasks expected from women but the attitude of her two sons and husband made 
her to feel dejected. She repeatedly expresses three male members of the family as egocentric 
and “torturers” (21). Karim and his younger brother, Allie was fed up of their mother’s attitude 
and rigidity of traditional values. Both the boys and their father left Margret in the domestic 
sphere and escaped into the world of individualism which offered them liberty to fulfill all their 
ethical ad unethical desires. Karim was a freedom lover individual and never liked to be bound 
by social or moral mores. He sometimes visited to meet her mother, Margret, back home but was 


disturbed every time to see her in neurosis and moral rigidity. Karim expresses: 


I was reluctant to kiss my mother, afraid that somehow her weakness and unhappiness would 
infect me. Naturally I did not gave a second thought that my life and spirit could stimulate her. 
We sat for a while, saying little.... Her mind had turned to glass, and all life slid from its sheer 


aspect (107). 


Being the product of Thatcher reign, Karim, gave more importance to his own self and personal 
happiness. The customary ideology of giving respect and love to parents has almost declined. 
People were getting perturbed towards unending freedom. Karim never gave a momentary 
thought to the fact that his presence may cure his mother from neurosis rather he was afraid of 


getting infected by abandoned feel of his mother’s life. 


Haroon preferred Eva Kye to his wife Margret. Karim became aware of his father’s infidelity at 
a very early age. This darker aspect of moral decay of a father introduced Karim to the world of 
deception, betrayal and infidelity. He learned to deceive his loved ones from his father. Haroon 
was a freedom lover and never tried to be loyal with Margret. Karim never liked the break-up of 


his parents. Karim similar to his father left down the comfort of home in urge to escape for 
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freedom. He tried to get himself settled in London’s new environment. Karim was embezzled by 
the bottomless life of London city but later he transformed himself to have many opportunities to 
excel prosperously in his individualistic life. Kureshi try to pose that transformation is essentially 
required for prosperity and self-development. Karim was first disoriented by the life in London 
but later he finds his way in the social world. He felt London as an opportunity for social 
success, which in Karim’s opinion was impossible in home. He gets himself settled in 


Kensington in West. 


Karim considers home and domesticity as a frustrated concept which hurdles social progress of 
the individuals. Instead of giving time to his mother he prefers to walk across the Thames river 
and loaf as a wanderer. Karim was successfully getting himself placed in London away from his 


motherly home in suburbs. Karim articulates: 


At last, this was London. Nothing gave me more pleasure than strolling, all day, around new 
possessions. London seemed like a house with 5000 rooms. All different; the kick was to work 


out how they connected, and eventually to walk through all of them (127). 


For Karim, London was more of a house but it could not become a home. He had a chance to 
meet may people in routine but was utterly disappointed till the time he met Jamila and Changez. 
Karim begins to feel satisfied after interacting with Changez and his wife Jamila. They made 
Karim to feel at home. Jamila is daughter of Anwar and Jeeta. Anwar was younger brother of 
Haroon. Kureshi portrays the disputes in first generation of migrants and the second generation 
of migrants by exposing tensions of Anwar’s family. Jamila was a cultured and educated product 
of Western individualism but his father, Anwar wished her to marry an Indian. As an Asian 


daughter, she had to submit to the will of his father. Changez wedding to Jamila almost fails due 
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to Anwar’s familial imposition. Traditional family system was getting disrupted; emotional ties 
were getting weak and more painful in the multicultural society with extended prototypes of 
familial dysfunctionalities. . Karim and Jamila learn to break up bond with the old customs and 


welcomed the fluctuating bottomless social life without the faction of homey bliss. 


Margret, as a dejected and depressed woman, tries successfully to surmount her psychological 
issues. The multi-sexual and multicultural community provided her a chance to change the life 
style. She finds solace in assimilating with a boyfriend. Karim feels optimistic by the end of the 


novel and expresses: 


And so I sat in the center of this old city that I loved, which itself sat at the bottom of a tiny 
island. I was surrounded by people I loved, and I felt happy and miserable at the same time. I 


thought of what a mess everything had been, but that it wouldn’t always be that way (385). 


Closing scenes of novel, celebrates the family reunion with acceptability and transformation. 


Karim hopes that the families’ joy should remain for many years to come ahead. 


Shahid, the protagonist of The Black Album belongs to a rich family. The color of skin render’s 
Shaid and his family to be second rate nationals of Britain. Rushdie states in Imaginary 
Homeland that Britain consists of exclusively two poles apart worlds. The color of your skin 
determines the world that you will inhibit (135). Shahid is often badly hurt by the suffering 
resulted from racial abuses. He believes on social equality but the reality tears the personality of 
a sensitive teenager irrespective of the fact that he belongs to a wealthy Pakistani family. Shahid 
wishes to deny his Pakistani heritage because of the abuse he has to suffer. His family expects 


him to follow the family business of travel agency and collecting profitable goods. 
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Zulma is an ambitious wife of Chilli and sister-in-law of Shahid. She believes that family’s good 
social repute in England will bring them the similar respect and grace which they enjoyed in 
Pakistan. Shahid does not agree with Zulma to accumulate wealth. Zulma is like a coy who 
believes strongly on Thatcher’s philosophy of Individualism. She harshly opposes the socialist 


views of Shahid. 


Unlike Zulama and Chilli, Shahid, had a firm believe that Thatcher’s Individualism is a racist 
ideology to shatter the familial system. He pronounces Zulma’s believe on social success and 
better placement in Britain as false and unrealistic. Shahid believes are similar to Rushdie who 
gives preference to the color of skin rather than the family wealth. Kureshi asserts in The Black 


Album: 


She might imagine she was an intelligent, upper-class woman, but to them she would always be a 
Paki and liable to be patronized. She appreciated the truth of this, but it was a colonial residue — 


the new money knew no color (89). 


Shahid is compelled by Zulma to look after the family business when his father dies. 
Unfortunately, like Karim, he feels the need of leaving his family and urges to move towards 
London. Instead of homogenizing with the family in the hour of need he moves to get admission 
in University. City shatters all dreams of Shahid due to its mean, bottomless and expensive life. 
He considered Margret Thatcher responsible for making the life expensive and poverty rampart. 


Shahid observes: 


On my first day i had seen a poor woman, wearing only plastic sandals on her feet. She drags her 
three children across the street. Then, there on the other side, she removes her shoes and beats 


them across the arms[...] Derelict young men — I had at first presumed they were students — 
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clutched beer cans like hand grenades. But, later, I would have seen them crashed out in 


doorways, with fluids seeping from them, as if they had been pissed on by dogs (05). 


Shahid’s life became more of a wanderer after leaving his family. His rootless and lack of sense 
of belongingness make him melancholic. London was not the same as he expected it to be. For 
him, London was an imaginary place of equality, freedom and liberty of opinion. His vision of 
London as an ideal place to live a life was crushed by the perverted reality. University life 
exposed Shahid to another trait of womanly love. Deedee Osgood, a lecturer at University where 
Shahid got admission, proved to be an un-motherly mother. She became the source of 


introducing Shahid to the London’s life. 


Deedee is personified as a woman who knows culture, freedom, and all the allures which London 
can provide. Kureshi narrates that Deedee knows London well. She would enjoy showing it to 
Shahid. Was not she a teacher? (79). Moreover, Kureshi portrays Deedee as “college lecturer, 
who seemed to educate Shahid (in the bed)” (60). Chad opines about Deedee skills of 
brainwashing the woman by rejecting the moral life taught to them by their family. Jeffery 
Weeks demonstrates in Identity, Community, Difference that “communities and groups possess 
tendency of becoming autocratic when they begin to share and express their untold experiences 
in the public. The individual’s freedom of choice must be acceptable to all.” (99). Weeks further 


expresses: 


Clashing values lies in urge to search for identification. We strive to express what we are by 
articulating that who we are and our beliefs and desires. The social problem is that these desires, 
needs and beliefs are often the cause of conflict with different social groups and with different 


individuals within (91) 
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The conflict found in within the individuals themselves might provoke melancholy in the 
multicultural society. After leaving the bliss of home, Shahid’s life remains in flux of 


bottomlessness of city life. 


Women who tend to be strong individually, who label them to be self-made and free show an 
abrupt change of behavior after becoming wife and mother. In Intimacy Jay personifies Susan as 
a tough manly woman. He thinks of her as endowed with emasculating power. Her looks at Jay 
made him to shrink and contract (09). Jay seems victim of womanly aggression in the domestic 
sphere. Susan was much confident ad imposing in home. She is said to be a hard, phallic woman. 
Both of the husband and wife, irrespective of the fact of having two children, were less patient 
towards each other. Susan was a short tempered lady and Jay similar to Haroon tried to be good 


humored. Jay expresses his feeling about Susan: 


Others, including me, frustrate and infuriate her. It is disturbing, the way I am compelled to share 
her feelings, though I do not know the people. As she talks I see why I leave the bathroom door 
open. I can’t be in a room with her for too long without feeling that there is something I must do 
to stop her being so angry. But I never know what I should do, and soon I feel as if she is 


shoving me against the wall and pounding me (9). 


One could evaluate the submissive condition of Jay in the familial sphere where dominancy is 
enjoyed at every pace by Susan. Similarly, Gabriel’s Gift is a story of an urban woman, 
Christine. Her one son, Archie, has died while another son, Gabriel is a bestowed artist. 
Christine’s husband earned meager wages which made her unhappy. Kureshi portrays the 


contemporary unhappy family scenario in Gabriel’s Gift: 
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[Christine] could enter an airless tunnel of silence that would wither Rex and Gabriel until they 
felt like dried sticks; or she could put together words and noises of a force that could fling them 
against a wall and leave them shaking for days. Whichever method she selected was guaranteed 
to ensure that her ‘common-law’ husband and son felt it was them —bad guilty men, both- who 


had strangled and stifled her (14) 


As a child Gabriel’s parents were not living happily with harmony. Christine was authoritative in 
the home. She made her husband, Rex, and son, Gabriel, to feel like a “dried-stick”. Moreover, 
Gabriel feels that Christine “seemed to take pleasure in punishing him, as if she wanted to hurt 
everyone around her” (17). It could be said that womanly powers render impotent masculine 
powers in the domestic domain. The cult of the Kureshi’s home was not successful in giving 
husbands the sexual pleasure and comfort. Similar to Susan and Margret, Christine was alienated 
from her own body for the husband. She was not successful in giving motherly support or 
affection to Gabriel. She was depressive in his domestic outlooks. Gabriel portrays her 


melancholy as: 


However, his ‘teenage mother,’ as he [Gabriel] called her, didn’t seem well. She looked as 
though she wept a lot; she was losing weight and had begun to accumulate even more self-help 


books; her bed was full of chocolate wrappers and she drank Tia Maria in the morning (145). 


Unlike Christina, Gabriel’s care taker Hannah presents the better embodiment of domestic 
woman. She has come from the communist country of the Eastern Europe. Gabriel narrates her 
personality as a “big round woman, like a post-box with little legs, dressed always in widow 
black.” (15). Hannah was like a second mother to Gabriel. She keeps on watching Television like 


other urban woman such as Margret and Susan. Hannah was not able to control her appetite and 
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was getting fat day after day. Gabriel considers Hannah’s presence at home more as a 
punishment than bliss. As a woman, Hannah is domineering over Gabriel in the domestic sphere. 
Like Gabriel, Karim portrays her mother like unphysical woman. He thought Margret considers 
“her body as an inconvenient object, as if she were stranded on an unexplored desert island.” 


(16) Karim presnts the psychological issues of her mother cynically: 


Mother was only partially there. Most of the day she sat, inert and obese, in her chair. She hardly 
spoke —except to dispute; she never touched anyone, and often wept, hating herself and all of us: 
a lump of living death. She wouldn’t wash; there were cobwebs in all the rooms; the plates and 
cutlery were greasy [...] She didn’t know how to enjoy other people, the world, her own body. I 
was afraid to approach her, since with such a mother you never knew whether she would send 


you away or put out her arms for a kiss. My existence was a disturbance (55). 


Karim was unable to enjoy the expected affections of her mother. On the contrary, Karim feels 
pleasure in the company of his about-to-be step-mother, Eva. Margret’s unsocial attitude has 


made her melancholic and depressed. 


Adam, the protagonist of The Body is not successful in enjoying the bliss of motherly love at 
home. He always thought her mother as an uncaring mother. Just like Bibi of The Black Album, 


she cannot the intimacy in her son’s life. Adam expresses about her mother: 


She never let me see her body or sleep beside her; she didn’t like to touch me. She didn’t want 
anyone’s hands on her, saying it was ‘unnecessary’. Perhaps she made herself fat to discourage 


temptation’(33). 


As a result of lack of intimacy, Adam was perturbed, like other protagonists to move away from 
the home. 
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Therefore, it could be said that domestic domain and its authority is infested with the women. 
Men enjoy lesser position to women in home. Social world is a privileged place for men where 
they are better placed as compared to women. Kureshi presents the strong attachment of woman 
to the home and domesticity. In every familial break up due to various dysfunctionalities of 


individuals, it is men who moves outside whereas, woman stay at home. 


2.3: Feminism and Post-colonialism: 


Feminism and Post colonialism are vast areas of academic research which try to redefine to 
position of women in the westernized world. Through the lens of colonialism females raised their 
voice for equality in all structural and social domains of the society. Postcolonial theory enjoys 
the intellectual authority of giving space to multiple voices. Postcolonial theorist has challenged 
the Western ways of writing about the women and their voices. Female protagonists in Hanif 


Kureshi’s fiction are usually less privileged as compared to male protagonists. 


Feminism and Post colonialism shows associative approach for number of times. For example, 


Zemon Davis narrates: 


Both the discourses struggle against the oppression and social injustice. Both reject the hierarchal 
system and patriarchy dominated by the hegemony of white male. It denies the superiority of 
authority and power of masculinity. Imperialism, similar to the patriarchy is a phallocentric and 
omnipotent ideology which suppresses and governs the subjects. The women who are oppressed 
are akin to the colonial subjects. Feminism opposes the colonialism of the sexual nature while 


Post-colonialism rejects the economic and political essense of the colonialism (15). 


Therefore, no one can deny the intersection of feminism and post-colonialism. Whereas, John 
Mecleod opines in Beginning Post colonialism that feminism and post colonialism shares tense 
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relationships for most of the time (175). The helplessness infested in the characters of females 
especially mothers seems to find roots in private life of Kureshi. The significant role of females 
is almost absent in his fiction. Absence of the significant roles assigned to the women does not 


mean that they are inferior or subordinate to men in Kureshi’s fiction. 


Women in the postcolonial writing of Kureshi tend to be of three types. They are either 
destructive and domineering, or, repulsive and strong, or otherwise oppressed and helpless. 
Significance of these categories of females is further cleared by Loomba in her work 
Colonialism/Post colonialism which refers the literary imagination of the guiding principles of 
the nation/state as female/woman (217). She further opines that Kueshi’s sense of belongingness 
to mother India and Britannia has played an important role in shaping his personality as a 
postcolonial writer. The notion of Mother India signifies the ex-colony as a submissive, 
subordinate and meek place similar to the body of female in hours of passivity. The weak and 
helpless women are signified to the land of India which has been conquered once. Domineering, 
strong and caustic women are signified as Britannia. Such domineering women are often head 
strong and enjoys Thatcher’s notion of liberty as an individual. They are characterized as strong 


feminist who tend to speak for themselves as well as other women. 


Bart Moore asserts that feminism and post colonialism are essential topic of discussion in the 
South Asian Britannia. Its important discussion is neglected by the politicians as well as the 
presenters of the South Asian society (23). The negative images of the females portrayed by the 
writers of literature leave the impression of passivity. Mcleod concedes that negative portrayal of 
woman tends to dispense with the numerous feminist contributions in struggle of acquiring 
independence. The issues of feminism are hard to be ignored in the multicultural societies of 
France, Britain” (117). Kureshie’s female protagonists are often criticized for being 
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marginalized. The stereotypical division of female characters into the head strong and meek 
woman has made them the object of fictional discussion. Kureshie’s woman are often less 
participative in the social world. McGrath discerns in This is London that Kureshi’s female are 
less interesting as compared to his male protagonists. Women for most of time are reduced to the 
images of to-be-wife or otherwise as harpies starved for sex. The reduced status of women 


portrays that Kureshi is a postcolonial writer (1). 


Similar to the colonial territories that have been a colony, used, abused and then left, Kureshi’s 
woman are used, abused and then left on their own in familial lives. Haroon weds with Margret. 
They have two sons, Karim and ....Haroon after few years cannot retain his interest in Margret 
and leaves him. Their whole family is disturbed. Not only Haroon but also her two sons leave her 
in dejection ad depression. Kureshi portrays Margret as an “epitomizer of completely trounced 
sense of suburban Englishness” (67). The negative physical description of a homely mother by 


son is evident of familial dysfunctionality. Karim asserts: 


Mum was an unphysical woman with a plump and pale round face and kind brown eyes. I 
imagined that she well-thought-out her body to be an inconvenient object surrounding her, as is 


she was stranded on an unexplored desert island. (15). 


Margret’s negative description evokes reader’s pity and her helplessness in front of her son as 
well as her husband. Similar to the slaves of colony, she is vulnerable. She does not intend to 
fight for her right as she becomes aware of Haroon’s infidelity with Eva. Ritter holds the opinion 
in La Crise d’identite dans The Buddha of Suburbia that Margret is made as a symbol of 


despised personality in an exaggerated way of Karim’s outlook. He thinks of Margret as a social 
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conformist, moral exactitude, with absenteeism of naturalness and grace (p.83). karim feels 


compunction about Margret when she accuses Karim and Haroon for leaving her alone: 


Well, dear, fathers and sons! 


come to resemble each other, don’t they? 


You both left me, didn’t you?”(115). 


Margret considers Karim, his son as well as his husband as selfish. Karim leaves both the parents 
to find his own place in London. Motherly desire of Margret is much high. She wishes to 
participate in the life of both of her sons. She encages herself in the love of her children. She 
often blames his son, out of love, due to deficiencies found in their familial relationships. 


Margret articulates emotionally: 


I’m all on my own. No one loves me. 


No one helps me. 


No one does anything to help me” (115). 


Irrespective of Margret’s Britain background, Bilquis, Naseer’s uneducated partner in My 
Beautiful Launderette is confused in the trap of British and Asian reality. Bilquees is an Asian at 
heart who is a true follower of patriarchal ideology and gives no importance to her-self. Tyson 
asserts in his work about Feminism in Critical Theory Today that women are oppressed 
psychologically and socially by politics of patriarchal economy (p.91). Bilquees is considered 
more as a marginalized individual rather than a spouse with equality. She is busy for most of the 
times in serving her husband and guests. Being an Asian woman, aware of the importance of 


family, she has no dreams for her life. Her happiness is associated more with the happiness of the 
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family. Like traditional Asian women, Bilquees, serves her guests, introduce them to each other 
and tames her daughter in the similar way of giving respect to the male members. On revelation 
of her husband’s extramarital relations, she prefers to remain submissive and silent. She 
articulate in abusive way once to Naseer and later became uncommunicative. The discrete 
treatment makes her more of an oppressed family slave. Bilquees could said to be colonized by 
her patriarchal husband who never treats her as his equal. The discovery of her husband’s 


infidelity makes her to think of “going back to India” (71). 


Bilquees’s endless effort to make a home-a paradise failed due to lack of appreciation, care, and 
lack of Naseer’s interest in making a family, a happy place. Melancholic Travelers by Nowak 


asserts: 


The role of women is often left unappreciative in postcolonial domains. Female focuses more on 
the culturally assigned roles and tends to make them as her strength. They do not hold the real 
power in patriarchy but try to remain resilient. They can only exercise their power and authority 


over children, family or small things (53). 


Right of equality is denied to the women who tend to remain silent and submissive in the social 
world. Minoo (My Son The Fanatic) similar to Biquees remains unappreciative in familial 
domain. Lack of fluency in colonizer’s language, Asian identity and unawareness to reality of 
English culture makes Minoo, to feel alienated. She is emotionally as well as financially kept 
under pressure by Pervaiz. Pervaiz is an Asia who wishes Minoo to be a submissive wife. It gets 
difficult for Mino to subjugate completely to the will of Pervaiz as she knew that English women 


lead a free and independent life. She remains neglected and receives discrete treatment in 
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London. Such colonized women such as Bilquees and Minoo are misunderstood by the colonizer 


and are not appreciated in the social world. Nowak further claims: 


Men tend to educate themselves in social domains while women try to remain dynamic in 
familial domain. Women are made to be socially blind. It is phallus which appears to be 


promising in the future’s successful grandeur of family and its economics (55). 


Therefore, it could be said that Kureshi’s women are doubly colonized. One for being 
Asian/Black and another for being women. It analyses the oppression of women by the 
patriarchy and the colonial reality. The term of “double colonization” was coined in 1988 by 
Rutherford and Peterson. It demonstrates two types of dominance i.e. imperialism and patriarchy 
as well as women’s status. Patriarchy and imperialism are overlapping terms. The role of women 
is examined on symbolic as well as functional level in postcolonial feminist writings. It evaluates 
the concerns of women as marginalized entities of the postcolonial communities. The term 
applies to all the women who live in the colonized nations such as England, America or Europe 
and are oppressed for their gender as well as their race (389). Women with black color of skin 
were put to test of identity for most of the times. Ranasinha asserts that Minoo from My Son The 
Fanatic bears the burden of patriarchy and “gets no benefit from the westernization of Pervaiz” 
(p.99). She begins to miss India on discovery of Pervaiz infidelity. She feels encaged in 
Engaland due to discrete treatment of her husband. She often narrates her family members in the 
story. Minoo blames Pervaiz for encaging her in the house. She says submissively, “If, I would 
be given liberty...1 would have studied, I would have gone everywhere” (301). Minoo is 


presented as a marginalized member of the society. 
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Tracy, a theater girl from The Buddha of Suburbia appears to be a colonized by soul as well as 
color. She is a black girl who enjoys respect in the suburbs. She likes to keep herself well dressed 
and stay honest to her job. Kureshi describes about her botheration and reality of being a black 
women. “She did her best in disappearing from the room without actually walking out (181).She 
tends to remain silent for most of the times. She disputes with Karim’s opinion about Anwar’s 
hunger strike for Jamila’s arranged marriage. Tracy was against Karim’s opinion. He rejects her 
accusation and makes her mute. Childs and Patrick assumes that in the postcolonial discourses 
and domains, the intersection of gender and race keeps the women of color in negotiating 


position not to the feminism but to the patriarchy (211). 


Mary, the dead wife of Hussain in My Beautiful Launderette is an absent character who 
influences the personality of Omar and Naseer. She is often pronounced as Bloody Mary by the 
narrator. Mary is eminent in Hussein’s pain, loneliness and weaknesses. Omar often recalls the 
memory of Mary’s suicide. He can easily recall Mary’s jump on the railway road. He often 
observes his father staring into the distance from the site of the balcony from where Mary 


jumped. She visibly appears in Omar wish of richness, his trials and revenge from Johnny. 


Mary’s character could be analyzed as white woman, who is not successful in dealing with 
racism which her loved one’s was facing in England. She wished her loved one’s to live 
independently, as an equal in multicultural Britain. Being a week woman she committed suicide. 
She adopted the way of quitting her struggle for colonizer’s equality. Hussein, Papa, Omar, no 
one can forget her even after the passing of 365 days. She is too much with them. Her suicide is 
always taken as a crime by Hussain who is left in veil of tears. Papa, in narrator’s opinion has 


become more of a child after Mary’s death. Though, Mary is an absent woman. She no longer 
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has a soul but she is much influential and almost present with all the major characters in 


important situations. 


Kureshi has portrayed the diversity of womanly characters in his fiction. Few like Minoo and 
Bilquees are meek in patriarchy while Margret and Mary appears to be defeated by their family’s 
male members. Still others like Jamila appear to be head strong and erotic. One can say that 
Kureshi’s portray of postcolonial women in his fiction is associative to Said’s opinion about 
women in Orientalism. He opines that the association of Asian/Oriental and Woman is strong. 
Unfortunately, the Orient is still put adjacent to “fecundity”, untiring sensuality, sexual promise, 
threat, and unlimited desire (191). Koltodziejczyk analyses the oriental portray of passive 
females. Female passivity is not time limited rather it oscillates among life, and nonentity. Such 


woman makes the impression of flaccid awaiting (01). 


The Buddha of Suburbia embodies the character of a head strong, liberal individual, Jamila. She 
is sexually a liberal lady and do not believe on the social marriage system. She is forced into 
arranged marriage by Anwar. She gets herself involved in different demonstrations of evaluating 
the weak attitude in women. Jamila was a sexually as well intellectually a liberal person and 
hated the family’s imposition upon herself. She is presented as a sexual perverse. The portrayal 
of her character becomes deleterious from her sexual experimentation with Karim, Chengez (her 
husband), and Joanna (girl). The dishonest behavior of Jamila makes the reader to think of her as 
a negative character. Nevertheless, she is a head strong female of Kureshi who knows how to 
defend herself and other ladies like her in Britain. Kureshi presents the Asian females such as 
Jamila as an object of desire. My Beautiful Laundrette embodies the character of Tania, who is 
daughter of Naseer. She becomes the object of desire for Naseer’s friends and Omar. Tania tries 
to show Omar her breasts in isolation and touches him seductively. One can say that though 
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Tania was unable to give voice to her sexual emotions in the patriarchal family but she tried to 


show it symbolically by her body. 


Kureshi exposes the Orientals such as Jamila and Tania as desirable entity for being female. He 
also exposes the personality of white women who tend to seduce the Asian men. Deedee 
Osogood, a college lecturer who fights for equal rights of minority is eminent female character of 
The Black Album. She endeavors successfully to seduce Shahid who belongs to minority race. 
She experimented with Shahid not only sexually but also as an academic researcher. Deedee 
benefits a lot from Shahid research. Readers feel difficulty in labeling Deedee either as a 
tyrannical person, or as a ruthless woman or still other as a ravenous fighting entity. Moore- 
Gilbert recommends about Deedee that “as a teacher, she becomes the violent and brutal 
defender of her individual beliefs and persuasions. Deedee is a certain kind of western 
radicalism, it seems, may perhaps be no less absolutist and not as much of reluctant to recourse 


to force and censorship...than the fundamentalism” (153). 


Kureshi surprises the reader by the variety of the female character’s embedded in his fiction. 
The Oriental readers appear to notice less of the female’s intellectual ability and focus more on 
the energy of activities linked to her gender. Rosie, the protagonist of Sammie and Rose get Laid 
exemplifies the strangeness of wedded relationships. Samir works as an accountant in Britain to 
earn the living. He is Asian by origin and is of deep interest for Rosie due to his ethnic minority. 


Mcleod claims: 


Postcolonial London presents Rosie as a tolerant and liberal white lady. Her concern with the 


life partner is demonstrated of the deeper nature. Rosie’s interest in the alternative forms of 
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sexuality in multicultural and multi racial London seems to be fuelled by the opportunities for 


new pleasurable experiences to make them possible (154). 


Rosie and Samir are liberally enjoys their extramarital relationships without each other’s 


inhibition. 


Eva Kye, Haroons seducer and lover, in Buddha of Suburbia is depicted as a cunning and 
negative character. She tries to seduce Haroon sexually. Karim, Haroon’s son is seduced by Eva 
mentally. Eva made Haroon to leave his loyal and submissive wife, Margret and establish his 
career as a Buddha. Contrary to Margret, Eva is a head strong lady, domineering lady, aware of 
the art to direct masculine in the vicinity. Amir realizes that the presence of Eva has destroyed 
their suburban family but remains unnoticed to the fact that she manipulated both him as well as 
his father. Eva helped Karim in demonstrating his aim of becoming an actor. While, she 
promised the unending charms which London offers to Haroon. He rejects his loyal wife, 


Margret, to taste the mystic vision of life which Eva’s London has promised. 


Unfortunately, Haroon and Karim had to pay high price of familial destruction due to Eva’s 
negative precense. When Karim met his father after few years, he is surprised to see his father 
melancholic and defeated. On the contrary, Eva looked happy, fresh, confident and calm (273). 
Haroon badly realizes during the course of novel admits that White Britain offers a different 
culture. He was disillusioned with Eva by the time novel is ending. Haroon articulates in The 


Buddha of Suburbia: 


There has been no excavating in culture, no increase in the way of the spirit and no accumulation 
of wisdom. There is a mind and a body, you see. Definite. We know that. But there is a soul, too 


(274). 
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Haroon’s life was disturbed after leaving Margret and two sons. He realizes that the life he 
expected in London with Eva can never be fully realized because her interests were different to 
her Asian husband. For Haroon, marriage with Eva is mere subjugation. The precious thing 
which he lost was his family and the bliss of Margret’s loyalty. Karim demonstrates Eva’s 
personality as wicked, brazen, and forward which made her the object of fascination to 
Dad...ultimately she colonized him (16). Eva was similar to an English missionary who gave 
Haroon the hope to escape from his life. She made him to dream of exploring the new potentials 
in London. On the contrary, Margret, no longer seemed an object of fascination to Haroon. Her 
domestic life retards her husband’s interest in her. He looks forward to Eva as an opportunity of 
exploring new avenues in London. Eva’s satanic appraises of Haroon’s Asian sensibility, his 


exotic appearance made him to think of Eva more than he ever thought about Margret. 


Haroon realizes quiet late through the course of novel that he has been colonized emotionally as 
well as mentally by Eva. She silently came with her satanic appearance and became a peril to 
destroy Haroon’s family. Eva dominated Haroon’s thoughts and mind. Susie Thomas expresses 
in Hanif Kureshi that, “Eva Kye is similar to Amazon. She showed her authority with her 
dynamic gestures. Haroon grunts with delectation seated on the uncomfortable bench” (93). 
Karim has watched his father in sexual intercourse with Eva in garden. Eva’s head strong 
personality influences Haroon and destroyed her family. Not only Haroon disappears from his 
suburban house but also Karim and Charlie. All the three men left the house due to satanic 


dreams shown by Eva about London. 


Moore-Gilbert uses the term ‘female colonial missionary’ (151) in her writing Hanif Kureshi. 
Eva appears to be an epitome of white colonial missionary. Similarly, Deedee also colonizes 


Shahid, not only physically but also mentally and emotionally. Moreover, Deedee also colonizes 
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her students with ethnical issues and let them to hide at her place. She also allows black student 
of her class to stand prominently on the chair while the rest of class was sitting. Deedee’s laughs 
to see the black student in Moore Gilbert opinion gives “a parodist re-inscription of a communal 
trope in colonial discourse, the gaze of the colonizer” (151). The relationship amongst colonizers 
and colonized has been difficult to demonstrate. Deedee needs Shahid for “operating her 
benovalence upon him and desires to meet him until it stops to give fun” (287). Meeting with 


Shahid rarely affects her personal as well as ideological needs. 


Domineering females such as Deedee and Eva Kye establish an authoritative reign over the 
Asian men and then try to become the voice of colonial women. Attempt of Deedee and Eva to 
give voice to opinion of subaltern woman makes the reader to question Spivak’s notion that Can 
the Subaltern speak? As such white woman’s voice on behalf of the minority females cannot 
resolve the issue till the time they themselves won’t speak for themselves. Gayatri Spivak 


identifies in her work, Can the Subaltern Speak?: 


The Asian women are economically in perverse condition. Her subaltern position makes her to 
remain voiceless in the patriarchal domains. If a Western person tries to give voice to Eastern 


subaltern that is purely based on the basis of self-interest. (394). 


Therefore, it could be assumed that Deedee and Eva cannot successfully amplify the voices of 
Asian women. Mcleod further claims the similar stance to Spivak in his work Beginning Post 
colonialism. “Adoption of the benevolent positions towards the Asian or the black women, 
cannot make white Britain women successful epitome of equalizer for subalterns” (193). Mcleod 
and Spivak opinion dejects both the domineering ladies (Eva and Deedee) the right of speaking 


in favor of women belonging to minority Asian families. Colonialism/Postcolonialism by 
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Loomba demonstrates the rationalities of white women to represent the black women of the 


subaltern agencies. Loomba asserts 


The silence of Asian women provokes white women to speak for subaltern. The civilizing 
assignment was salvaging native females from oppressive patriarchal supremacy. The white 
British women often overlooked the fact that they lack personal experimentation of being 


oppressed. Asian women are time and again left inaudible due to political chaos (181). 


Moreover, one cannot ignore the fascination of white Britain women for the dark skin of their 
partners such as Racheal, Helen, Eleanor, and Deedee. All were amused by the oriental looks of 
their companions. Kureshi shows that women may be victims of oppression but one cannot say 
that they are without sins. Writer presents exploitation on end of both the genders. Loomba 
asserts that the illusion of possessing the white woman by the black Asian man is offered instead 
of the scenario where the male child desires for its mother in new interpretations of the oedipal 
complex (155). Fanon further interprets the reasoning of new oedipal complex in Black 
Skin/White mask and analyses the encounter of black Asian’s with the white men and their 
culture. He asserts in his work the condition of colonial man’s encounter to a cosmopolitan world 
as, “I marry white whiteness, white culture and white beauty. When my agitated hands cuddle 
those white breasts, they clench white civilization in addition to self-possession and make them 
mine” (76). Fanon’s fantasy could be demonstrated in Shahid’s first visit to Deedee in her house. 


Kureshi narrates in The Black Album: 


Shahid felt bashful and apprehensive. He could not help wandering about Deedee’s husband 
absence. He was so awestruck to be invited by Deedee for walk with her. He was so impressed 


by her will and so off balance that he added “T'll.... P11 go anywhere with you (59). 
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Shahid feels that Deedee could be the ladder to his social mobility. He tries to show his fondness 
for white teacher. Deedee was ready at risking her professional career but later discovers that 
Shahid was still doubtful about the reality of their relationship. Kureshi narrates in The Black 


Album: 


He and Deedee had lurched into a persuasive acquaintance. They had gone out a few times, 
confessed, and shared the most uninhibited passions people could participate in....Perhaps she 
took a different lover each year, using men as Chili had used women, and dismissing them at 


exam time (251). 


Shahid begins to distrust her. His affection for spending time with Deedee transformed into 
rancor. He simply refuses to accept her preferences. Deedee, on the other hand, seems passive 
recipient of his decisions. Shahid is not able to trust people in his surrounding due to his 


inconsistency and lacks of spiritual believes. 


Similar to Shahid, Karim, protagonist of The Buddha of Suburbia, tends subconsciously to 
choose white girls/boys as his lover, for example, Helen, Eleanor and Charlie. He is never shown 
to be in love with Asian woman. Karim tries to assert his authority sexually as well as mentally 
over Eleanor and Helen. He tries to explore the avenues of biracial sexuality and tends to prove 
his supremacy over the white woman. Karim exercise his biracial heritage to in the form of 


Loomba’s oedipal love and feels satisfied. 


Thomas demonstrates in her writing the reasons for Kureshie’s protagonists to fall in love with 
the white lovers and preferring them to the black lover, who belongs to the similar race as that of 
the protagonists. Thomas puts forward three reasons, i.e. “a way to take revenge against the 


racism, to gain acceptance or an endeavor for transcending both” (89). These reasons of oedipal 
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love become apparent in the deliberate portrayal of protagonists action. Karim vents that, “so, it 
was there. Charlie loved Miss Patchouli. No doubt, she loved some other fucker futilely” (41). 
Such was the basis of extra familial relationships which resulted in the dysfunctionality of not 
only the Britain’s family system but also the Britain society. Karim, astonishingly does not give 
importance to his sexual experimentation with an Asian girl, Jamila. He is more concerned with 
what the beauty of white skin offers him. He tries to be with Eleanor as she seems a promise to 


Karim’s success in realizing his dream of becoming an actor. Karim expresses: 


I felt like a boy beside her, but there was something in her that needed me too, something weak 
rather than kind or passionate. As if, I was a comfort during an illness, someone to touch, 
perhaps. As soon as I saw this weakness I closed in. I had never been seen with such a mature 
and beautiful woman before. And I encouraged her to go out with me so people would think we 


were a couple (183). 


Karim’s relationship with Eleanor ends at the moment of realization of her infidelity with Pyke. 
He cannot bear the sharing of white lady with Pyke and feels her dishonesty as unacceptable. 


Karim abondon’s the dishonest Eleanor and vice versa happens as well. 


Therefore, it could be said that oedipal complex results partially because of helplessness, 
weakness and selfishness of male protagonists. Shahid hoped to have Deedee’s support in social 
success. Similarly, Karim does not mention the encouragement and confidence which he receives 
from Jamila. He focuses more on Helen and Eleanor who, in Karim’s opinion would help him in 
social world of racism. Similarly, Naseer is fond of Rachael in My Beautiful Launderette due to 
superficial egoism. Naseer is a rich business man of traditional Asian family and possess liberal 


attitude outside the patriarchal set up of the family. Bilquees was a perfect embodiment of a 
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family maker silent woman while Rachael embodies a symbol of sexual pleasure. Naseer hardly 
presents emotional attachment to her in the course of the novel. He sees Rachael as a supplement 


of his successful luxurious life. 


Another important point is that Kureshi does not allow the second generation of immigrants to 
have close relationship with their mothers. Kureshi’s mothers are portrayed as melancholic, 
distant individuals who are for most of the times physically and sexually unattractive in the eyes 
of the protagonists. For Karim, his mother is a plump (55). He finds substitute of motherly love 
in Eva who has colonized him mentally. Eva often asked him what was he reading and watching 
and showed interest in Karim’s activities. Margret was always a distant mother for Karim and he 
felt difficulty in expressing his thoughts with mother. Karim, unfortunately, does not feel pained 
when Margret is left alone in the house and Haroon plans to wed with Eva. The distant relation 
of Margret with her two sons never made them to share their emotions, feelings and 
experience’s. They never shared their emotional burden rather remained detached to the 


sufferings of one another due to rampart individualism of Thatcher. 


Similary, Samir’s white mother in Sammie ad Rosie get Laid, remains absent. Her metaphoric 
absence keeps on affecting the life of Samir by voicing him to separate from his father. Samir is 
left in the biracial society with the hybrid identity and does not find his oneness with the culture 
in which his father, Rafi was brought up. He feels sense of alienation due to absence of white 
mother and distance from his father. Nina, the protagonist of With Your Tongue down my 
Throat have a distant relationship to her mother and her father has returned to India. She lives 
with her mother who is a head strong business lady and cares less for the emotional 


attachment/involvement. Nina desires to be close to her mother but fails to evacuate the distance 
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due to busy routine of Ma. Like Karim, Nina stays indifferent to the sufferings of her mother. 


She was not emotionally attached to her mother. 


Most of Kureshi’s work demonstrate more on the life of male protagonist and their young/White 
lovers or otherwise their children who belong to the second generation of immigrants. He 
doesnot focus on the life of women and their sufferings. Furthermore, many women are shown 
melancholic due to their psychological sufferings and familial deficiencies in their lives. Carter 
demonstrates in Hanif Kureshi’s The Buddha of Suburbia that “Kureshi never find to say a bad 
word about women. This is a lovely thing in the period of his fashionable misogyny”(74). 
Therefore, it could be said that Kureshi leaves it to the male protagonists to demonstrate the 
position of woman. Black/Asian men of the often treats women as a feeble, weak and submissive 
creatures. They do not appreciate woman as the mother of their children rather as an oppressive 


and melancholic individual who causes disruption of their familial pleasure. 


2.4: Postcolonial Machismos and Sons 


This part of the chapter tries to portray the unswerving influence of Asian fathers on the 
personality of their sons. The psychology of the tender minds of the teenager is shaped by their 
exposure of the experiences of their parents especially father. The impression of the childhood 
familiarities is so deepening that it becomes difficult for the young protagonists to live their life 
by escaping those imprints. Kureshi’s protagonists are rarely exposed to cherished childhood 
memories. The acquaintance with machismos encounters of father’s leave the personality of their 
sons intricate and disparaging. Kenneth Kaleeta holds in Hanif Kureshi. Postcolonial Storyteller 
that “the relationship of father and son is more significant in Kureshi’s fiction than any other” (p. 


191). A close association exists among the young protagonists and their fathers. Kureshi’s 
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portray fatherly figures as lower class entities who usually belong to suburban region for 


example, Haroon, Pervaiz, Rex, e.t.c. 


To discuss portray of postcolonial fathers by Kureshi its essential to consider the machismos 
investigation of Jacques Lacan in The Language of the Self. Lacan has stratified fathers into 
three categories i.e. Real father, an Imaginary father and the Symbolic father. Kureshi fails to 
expose the real fatherhood in his fiction. Imaginary father are rarely described as the story is 
presented in the real world of realms. Kureshi’s writing presents the presence of symbolic father. 
Jacquas Lacan model of symbolic father is more of a position than the human experience. The 


symbolic parental order connotes the law and order. Kelly Oliver demonstrates: 


Sons are in constant war with their fathers. They comprehend but refuse to accept the parental 
orders. Sons do not really want to take the place of their father or even intend to endure it. They 


anticipate signifying the unsustainability’s of the nominal, symbolical parental function (109). 


Therefore, it could be said that the young protagonists find their symbolic fathers at flaw and 
refuses to accept their authority. The imperfections of the nominal father lead sons to disavow 
the position of their fathers. Hullabaloo in the Tree is a short story by Kureshi which presents the 
story of a father who keeps on recalling and remembering his own father (Papa). The story is set 
in the playground and outside the playground on Sunday. The protagonist, who has now become 
a father try to sentimentally visualizes and compare his machismos experiences with his own 
father. The personality of a dead father of protagonists is depicted in a charismatic and influential 
way. He is taken as a supernatural hero with twin boys and a son. Papa lives in England but has 
roots in India. Kureshi has shown him as a persona dealing with everyday social and familial 


situations in an inspirational method. The story narrates: 
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The father remembered his own father, Papa (who was an immigrant. He was the subject of 
curiosity, comment and, sometimes abuse)....1n the street outside their house in the evening, 
after tea, when they’d first bought a car. Papa was proud of his practical uselessness. 
Nevertheless, he could, at least, open the bonnet of his car, secure it and stare into it, looking 
mystified....The father had loved being out on the street with Papa. From a large Indian family, 
Papa had never thought of children as an obstacle, or nuisance. They were everywhere, and part 


of life. (05). 


Father-son relationship in Kureshi’s work could easily be analyzed with Lacan’s theory of 
fatherhood. Father loved and liked his Papa. Papa was an admirer of a family system. Having 
roots in India and belonging to a rich family having firm believe on freedom of individual’s 
expression and life. The protagonist tries to probe his own experience of fatherhood and 


compares it with his Papa’s feel. The protagonist in the light of Lacan’s theory: 


Identifies himself with his own sex and when the “symbolic debt” acceded to the position of a 
father, through (...). He has the organ; the function must come from the Other (...): the Symbolic 


father (273). 


The son tries to imitate his own predecessor and takes symbolic debt as an obligation to be 
fulfilled. Moreover, Sigmund Freud said in Barry (2002) “the male infant conceives the desire to 
eliminate his father as sexual partner of the mother, but then the male infant imitate his father 


and become the projection of his father” (15). 


Kureshi has shown fathers in a close relationship to their sons. The children mostly felt free and 
expressed their feelings to their father’s freely. Kureshi depicts Papa as a friendly person towards 


his sons. Kureshi narrates father-son relationship in Hullabaloo in the Tree as: 
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The two year old said, "Stuck." 


"Bloody hell," said the father. 


"Bloody bloody," repeated the two year old. 


The father glanced towards the playground. His wife-to-be still hadn't emerged. 


The children were individually free to say anything freely in front of their parents specially 
father. Karim, Gabriel, Omar and Shahid are more close to their father and think them as their 
master. Most of the fathers has/have roots in India and they are much hopeful for the successful 
future of their sons in England. Kureshi pulls the father and son into a close association of pals in 
the Buddha of Suburbia when Haroon articulates to Karim, “I love you too much. We are 
growing up together. We are (25). Similarly, in Gabriel’s Gift, Gabriel is much attached to his 
father, Rex. He loved being with his father. Gabriel adores his father an artistic figure, a 
musician. The creative father is distinguished by the protagonist by the datum of flaw occupied 
in the artistry of the father. Rex was a famous musician in the late seventies but his creativity has 
become out fashioned. He is often taunted by his wife as “Johnny who is about to be famous” 
(29). Irrespective of Christine’s opinion about Rex, Gabriel still admires his father because “Dad 
has not stopped loving music. It was just that he was not getting paid for it” (31). Gabriel seemed 
to have a promising future especially after meeting with Jake Amber. Gabriel never takes his 
father seriously but do love him and his aspirations for music. Similarly, Karim in the growing 
up years admire Haroon but later considers him as a “wise old fool like the sophists and Zen 


teachers who wander drunkenly discussing psychology, philosophy and how to live” (271). 


The noticeable point is that children when young admire their father but when are teenagers they 
tend to escape their parental authority as soon as possible. The effect of fatherly personality 
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remains in the lives and thoughts of sons forever. In order to discover their true self-identity sons 
cut off from their familial roots. The journey of self-discovery is just the beginning of exposure 
to the complex social world order. The sons as a teenagers are “at the creation point of 
excruciating procedure of contravention of the umbilical twine” (71). As a teenager, Amir 
considers Haroon as a person who has just got off from the boat (11). He feels ashamed when 
Haroon forgets the streets and feels lost. Kureshi mostly uses capital letter for referring the word 
Dad in the Buddha of Suburbia. Kaleta demonstrates father-son relationship in Hanif Kureshi. 


Postcolonial Storyteller: 


Karim rejects all in his growing process what Haroon has. He is anxious to get independent and 
free from the machismos affect....The son (Karim) tends to escape the domination of father and 
desires to assert his individual freedom.... The desire of asserting individual freedom results in 


disruption of familial system (201) 


It could be argued that Kaleta’s opinion partially applies to Kureshi’s Buddha Of Suburbia as 
Karim shows close association with Haroon. Amir desires to find way to his own independent 
life in London but do not detest his father. He does not idealize his father’s personality due to his 
relationship with Margret who became the cause of disrupting their familial peace. Haroon feels 
helpless and incapable for maintain the familial balance. Karim keenly observes the personality 
of his father with his tender mind and discovers his mendacities, infidelities. Karim, as a growing 
up child seems to admire his father as a Buddha or god. Unfortunately, in the later years he had 


to explain his father’s divinity in the text. 


Shahid, the protagonist of The Black Album, cherishes the memories of his dead father. He was 


a loving person. He liked to wear dressing gown and silk pyjamas. He was strick in giving 
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opinion about Shahid’s and Chilli’s friends. Kureshi narrates that “Chilli is influenced by the 
aggressive and practical papa. He instigated the notion that Shahid’s thoughtfulness was an 
infirmity for the family. It was merely sterile” (45). Papa was an influential figure who has 
planned in detail the future life of his sons. He refused to accept the disparity of his son’s opinion 
with his desired plans for them. Shahid cherishes the memories of his dead papa with respect and 


regard irrespective of the difference of opinion at several phases. 


Similarly, Papa of Omar in My Beautiful Launderette is portrayed as a devout figure. Kureshi 
describes him as “medieval Christ” and “a frowzy alcoholic” (9). He had long hair with 
unshaved bear. Papa greatly influences the life and business of Omar. Papa critically opposes 
Omar’s idea for establishing a business in Launderette as he believes that Omo is impressed by 
the apparent success and wealth of his uncle Naseer. Hussein acts as an angelic guardian in 
Omatr’s life. He is much protective and alert about Omar’s professional as well as private life. He 
keeps a telephonic touch with Naseer and his friend Johnny to know about all activities of Omar 
and pressurizes him to attend the college. Papa’s personality influences Omar in all matters ad 


decisions of life. Gilbert claims in Hanif Kureshi: 


The third way is the chance and opportunity offered to Omo and other ethnically mixed 
youngsters by English educational system. It is an escape from racialism, reality, and the feeling 
of being inferior which could be eliminated, or at least weakened by achieving a higher 


intellectual and educational status. He must have knowledge. We all must, now (67). 


Omar is able to fulfill all his ambitions due to determination and full support of his father. Omar 
respects his father despite of the fact that he is an alcoholic and bed ridden. He keeps visiting 


him and cares for Hussein. Similarly, Karim as well as Shahid gives respect and importance to 
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their father’s. Father’s keeps influencing the psychological life and decision of their sons. 
Therefore, one can assume that the parental divinity and respect was imbibed in Asian brought 


up of children. 


Still there were many other factors in spite of respect and parental influence which affected and 
created the disparity in the second generation of the immigrants. For example, religious creed is 
oftely rejected by the second generation sons and often appreciated by the generation of fathers. 
Kureshi presents religious creed of fathers and sons as a controversial issue. Shahid, the 
protagonist of The Black Album shows complete ignorance to religion due to the familial 
education. On his visit to Pakistan Shahid feels religiously alienated. He lacked the religious 
enthusiasm due to his familial education which gave no importance to religion or it’s preaching 
as eminent in the statement of his father, who articulates “'Yes, I have a belief. It's called 
working until my arse aches!” (93). Shahid’s father had a consumerist approach. He was 
successful in establishing his own travel agency. He liked to show-off his wealth in Thatcher’s 


time. Shahid observes: 


Papa replaced the furniture after every five years and new rooms were built necessarily....he 
structured some parts of the house in classical Indian manner. He had a room for his own self 
and his friends where females were not allowed. Whereas, in the other part there was a room for 


his wife and her friends (55). 


Shahid’s father maintained an Occidental life style. He had passion for earning more and more 
money. He liked his family to dress up in the finest fashion costumes. Papa opposes Shahid’s 
interest in literature and religion. He considers art as a frivolous subject. He reacts badly on 


discovering about publication of Shahid’s first short story. Papa comments: 
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"You're not the type to do this. Can't you stick to your studies? My nephews are lawyers, bankers 
and doctors[...] Because these writers [...] Howard Spring, Erskine Caldwell and Monsaratt, for 
instance, they are concerned with flowers and trees and love and all. And that's not your area. We 


must [...] live in the real world (78). 


Moreover, Papa never approved of Shahid’s interest in the religion. He wished Chilli as well 
Shahid to have the consumerist approach in life. Chilli was aware that his father dislikes the 
religious freeness. On seeing Shahid praying, Papa comments humorously that he would “love to 
take a picture of you praying on your knees and send it to him in heaven. He’d probably say, 
what’s my boy doing down there, looking for some money he’s dropped? (171). Shahid and 
Chilli had, at times, different opinion to their father. But still, feel themselves strongly attached 
to their father. The lives of the sons were still controlled by Papa. Shahid’s strong attachment 
with the radical fundamentalist group became the cause of his conflict with the family as well as 
her girlfriend. Zulma, Chilli’s wife, tries to convince Shahid to leave the fundamentalist group of 


Riaz. Zulma explicates Shahid: 


Religion is for the benefit of the masses. It is not for the brainbox types. The peasant and all — 
they need superstition, otherwise they would be living like animals. You don't understand it, 
being in a civilized country, but those simpletons require strict rules for living .... These madmen 


are becoming far too mad (191). 


Similary, Deedee also tries to convince Shahid to leave Riaz group because “Riaz deprecated his 
own father due to unkempt alcoholism and was kicked out of the house by his parents. Riaz was 


reprimanded by his parents for not praying on his knees rather on the armchair. Shahid in 
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complete confusion keeps himself away from the fundamentalist group and later refuses to 


belong to them. 


Ali, the protagonist of My Son the Fanatic strives for “purity and belief in the spiritual life and 
refused to get muddled” (315). Ali and his father Pervaiz were at conflict in various matters. 
Pervaiz belongs to working class but his behavior with his fellow colleagues is pompous and 
pretends as if he belongs to the middle class. During conversation with the German, who accuses 
immigrants like Pervaiz to lack determination he replies patiently, “Sir, Where has it got us 
(immigrants), and how many of us are happy being immigrant?”(325). Further, when German 
remarks that he has abhorred hi family, Pervaiz remarks, “it is not a nice thing to leave one’s 
family’(315) though in the course of the novel he disrupts his own family due to his personal 


comfort and selfishness. 


Moreover, Pervaiz as a child had a different opinion from his father. He also used to argue with 


his religious teacher. Recalling his memory, Pervaiz articulates: 


My father used to send me for instruction with the Maulvi — the religious man. But the teacher 
had this bloody funny effect; whenever he started to speak or read I would fall dead asleep — 
bang! [...]So he would clip my arms and legs with a cane — like this. Tuck, tuck — until the blood 
came! [...] But it took no effect. Still I would drop off. He selected another solution. [...] He 
took a piece of string and tied it from the ceiling to my hair — here. When I dropped off I would 
wake up — like thus! After such treatment I said goodbye permanently to the next life and said 


hello to — to work (327) 


Therefore, it could be said that Pervaiz was at conflict with his father at various points and he 


preferred work over following the religious teachings. Similarly, on discovering the infidelity of 
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Pervaiz with an English girl Bettina, Farid disrupts their engagement ceremony. Moreover, Ali is 
more inclined towards religion. Pervaiz finds that Ali has sold all the old stuff of his room, even 


the guitar which he loved the most. He enquires from Ali: 


Where is that going? 


You loved to make an awful noise with these instruments! 


Ali mocks: You said all the time that there are other significant things than ‘Stairway to Heaven’. 


You could not be more right Papa. 


Parvez has the conclusive evidence to his suspicions when he sees Farid praying in his room 


(309). 


Pervaiz sue to his busy routine was shocked to see the religious cult in Ali’s life. He never 
cherished the religious preaching in the family. Pervaiz was dazed on sighting Ali praying in his 
room. He discusses the whole matter with Bettina and feels sorry for not remaining updated 


about Ali’s activities. Pervaiz expresses to Bettina: 


Ali used to love his clothes. He worked at fashion shops on weekends. I've never known a boy 
with such enthusiasm for ironing. I was worried he would have gone homo. I told you, he did 
something modelling. In London they wanted him. I thought — anything he wants he can do. 


Now he has become — I never before cursed the day I brought us to this country (315). 


Pervaiz affair with Bettina had a deepening effect in disrupting his familial peace and comfort. 
He became unaware of his son’s education. On questioning, Ali took his father to a rotten ad 
smelly place where children were selling drugs. Ali tries to explain Pervaiz the reason for having 


religious inclination: 
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Pervaiz: Those schoolboys are selling the drug. It seems we have come from one Third world 


nation to another. 


Ali: I was at school with those lads, until they burned it down. 


Parvez: They did it? What will happen to them? 


Ali: Some will die, or get snuffed. Many will go to prison. The lucky ones stay here, and rot. 


Parvez: This shows we must — 


Ali: I was like them, going to hell in a hurry. 


Parvez: When? Ali: Before I learned there could be another way. 


Parvez: But you were studying. [...] You fooled us. 


Ali: For months I was High and low at the same time, lying on the floor in bloody terrible places. 


I thought I could never get back 


Parvez: But what of Madelaine? You went to the Chief Inspector's house every night, to study 


and all. 


Ali: She was the same. [...] We did everything together. 


Parvez: Under his nose? But not now? 


Ali: I have returned from something — clean and serene. [...] Evil is all around. The brothers 


have given me the strength to save myself. In the midst of corruption there can be purity (355). 


Ali’s adoption of new style of life has put him in position of conflict to his father. Pervaiz thinks 


that London gives opportunities to earn more money while, son considers that London’s life is 
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pack of familial and social immoralities. Moore-Gilbert gives the detailed analyses of the 


skirmish behavior of Ali with Pervaiz in Hanif Kureshi: 


Firstly, religion provides Ali with an escape route from a lifestyle which earlier threatened to 
destroy him...In addition, religion becomes credible rebellion against a familial parent who has 
anticipated more conventional forms of dissent, such as a career in pop music, by actively 
encouraging them. Finally, protagonist turns to Islam can be understood as a reaction against 
Parvez's clandestine relationship [...] and is thus an expression of solidarity with his mother 


(175). 


Disrupted family system often causes the children to be at conflicts with one or both the parents. 
Pervaiz had a varied opinion about religious fundamentalist. When Ali tends to seek fatherly 
permission to allow Maulvi to stay at their place, his reaction is that “Maulivi will stir up all the 
pots. You do not know these religious people. They like to impose mad ideas” (351). Pervaiz 
propelled Ali to set the stay of Maulvi at some hotel. Pervaiz never likes to listen to religious 
talks. Father and son association gets more muddled when Pervaiz intends to have Ali’s opinion 


about getting wedded with an English lady, Bettina. 


Pervaiz: What do you think about my arranging the engagement and the other marriage? Eh, 


Ali: Well, I am also intending to marry...I have asked some trusted people for a suitable girl. 


Pervaiz: You secretly go to them when I have hand-picked Miss Fingernhut! 


Ali: You may well not have noticed — Madelaine is so different. [...] Can you put keema with 


strawberries’... 


Pervaiz: Everything is mingling already together, this thing and the other! 
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The intention to have better and more have ruined the familial structure of Pervaiz. Farid tries 
successfully in breaking his father’s engagement with Bettina. When Ali goes out at dinner with 
Pervaiz, they got engage in a long conversation. Both of them had their own opinion. Pervaiz felt 
difficult to agree to his son’s opinion. To Pervaiz astonishment, Ali keeps a deep disgust about 


British manners. 


Ali: Don't you know it's wrong to drink alcohol? It is forbidden. Gambling too. Parvez: I am a 


man. 


Ali: You have the choice, then, to do good or evil. 


Parvez: I may be weak and foolish, but please inform me, am I really, according to you, wicked? 


Ali: If you break the law as stated then how can wickedness not follow? You eat the pig. In the 


house. [...] 


Parvez: In the days of the Prophet the pig was contaminated meat. Farid, this purity interest. 


What is it about? 


Ali: Who in this country could not want purity?.... They say integrate, but they live in 
pornography and filth, and tell us how backward we are!... Whatever we do here will always be 
inferior. They will never accept us as like them.... Papa, the final Message is a complete 
guidance [...] This is the true alternative to empty living from day to day... in the capitalist 
dominated world we are suffering from!... there is nothing to our life but the empty accountancy 


of things... of things... for nothing... for nothing (335-341). 


Kureshi has shown the polarity of father’s and son’s opinion in an extensive manner. Ali differs 


from the machismo estimation for most of the times. On the sight of favoring Maulvi and at the 
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other time spitting on the face of Bettina, Pervaiz almost gets infuriated at Ali. He brings his son 
home and begins serious conversation. Taunting Ali for having soft corner for Maulvi and 


expectorating Bettina, Pervaiz shouts: 


Parvez: I won't stand for the extremity of anti-democratic and anti-Jewish rubbish. 


Ali: Only the corrupt would say it is extreme to want goodness! 


Parvez: But there is nothing of God in spitting on a woman's face! This cannot be the way for us 


to take! 


Ali: Why are you so interested in dirty whores?... I never thought you were such a man! You are 


a pimp who organizes sexual parties! 


(Parvez grabs him and starts to hit him around the head. Ali falls backwards) (381) 


Ali as a son follows the footsteps denied by his father-Pervaiz. Pervaiz preferred work over 
religion but his son-Ali likes to be involved in religious activities. Religious involvement of son 
and abandonment of father becomes the point of disagreement between father and son. This 


disagreement turns gradually to a disparaging conflict. 


Irrespective of the complex and disparaging relationship of father and son, Kureshi do not fail to 
present Pervaiz love for his son. It eminent from the Pervaiz claim, “Ali, I loved your company 
as a baby, as a boy. I would get out of bed only to look at your face. For you it was just growing 
up. For me the best of life itself (345). Kureshi has presented the complexity of father-son 
relationship in My Son the Fanatic. It is more of an emotional bond which keeps them to be at 


continuous conflict. 
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Similarly, Kureshi presents the distorted father-son relationship in The Buddha of Suburbia. 
Haroon, the father of Karim tends to reinstate his mysticism by regular yoga. He finds escape 
into the life of cherished memories by practicing spirituality. Haroon loves his son and as 


Kureshi portrays Haroon-Karim relationship: 


Haroon treats Karim as an extension of himself. It is difficult for Karim to understand why Dad 
takes his defeats so personally, until he realizes that he saw (them) as having one life between 


(them) (115). 


Haroon focuses on his personal as well as familial advancement till he began to see Eva Kye 


regularly. Karim watches his father with keen interest: 


The other thing that happened the thing that made me realize that 'God', as I now called Dad, was 
seriously scheming, was the queer sound I heard coming from his room as I was going up to bed 


(25). 


Karim relinquishes the personality of his father as a god or guru. Haroon while yoga practice 


deliberately informs meditators as: 


The things that are going to happen to you this evening are going to do you a lot of good. They 
may even change you a little, or make you want to change, in order to reach your full potential as 


human beings. (...) You must not resist (15). 


The meditation and the internal advancement of Haroon became one of the reasons of 
dysfunctionality of the individual familial roles. Karim and Haroon cannot remain longer on 
good father-son terms. They had various discrepancies as well. For example, Haroon’s naivety 


embarrassed Karim at public places. 
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Dad had been in Britain since 1950 — over twenty years — and for fifteen of those years he'd lived 
in the South London suburbs. Yet still he stumbled around the place like an Indian just off the 
boat, and asked questions like, 'Is Dover in Kent?'.... I sweated with embarrassment when he 
halted strangers in the street to ask directions to places that were a hundred yards away in an area 


where he'd lived for almost two decades (11). 


Moreover, Haroon used to dress up oddly in seminars and various functions. As a child, Karim 
remembers that “Haroon, was probably the only man in southern England at the moment wearing 
ared and gold waistcoat and Indian pyjamas (35). It gets difficult for the postcolonial generation 
to understand their father’s behavior socially as well as linguistically. Karim could not 
understand his father when he used to speak Panjabi or Urdu. Peter Berry claims that “the second 
generation of immigrants poses an uneasy attitude towards postcolonial lingua franca and 
explains the Britain contempt of those who rebuked their parental language” (197). Karim was 
not able to speak Urdu and Panjabi. He was surprised to see the reaction of Asian as well as 
British communities on his not knowing the Asian lingua franca. Moreover, Haroon always 
communicated with Karim in English. Karim feels disappointed in his professional life on not 
knowing the language of his parental homeland. These Asian regional languages were only 
spoken when Haroon never wished to be understood by his children or otherwise at the visit of 
Asian relatives at their home. Unfortunately, readers were unable to see Karim’s interest in 
learning the language of his father. Kureshi recalls his own father who had potential of speaking 
simultaneously in Urdu, Panjabi and English with the close relatives and Asians who visited their 


residence. Kureshi enjoyed listening to these languages: 
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It was a masochism pleasure. It was an exercise in imagination and knowledge even. It was not 
an exchange of information but it was a thrill. The men sat down to do it, for hours and hours. I 


can still recall one of my uncles saying to me, “Why can’t you entertain us like this? (33). 


Omar, the protagonist of My Beautiful Launderette considered the linguistic switching of his 
Papa as a barrier of communication between a father and son. He had to pay close attention to 
Naseer when he spoke Urdu or Panjabi. Naseer frequently used Asian language to communicate 
with Naseer. Omar considered himself alienated when he was unable to understand his father and 
uncle. Therefore, it could be said that Karim and Omar felt thwarted on being questioned about 
their proficiency in Urdu or Panjabi language but they do not seem promisingly interested in 
learning the Asian languages rather they feel much comfortable in discussing all familial details 


in English. 


Kaleta asserts in Hanif Kureshi. Postcolonial Storyteller that Asian father’s dreamt about London 
as a stepping stone of aspirations and in the year 1950’s migrated to be settled in England to let 
all their dreams come true. Their dreams-full of hope and ambitions were invaluable treasures. 
Many Asians strived to make their dreams come true. But contemporary dreamers who migrated 
from the Asian communities had to deal with the issues of religion, customs, consumerism and 
free language. The immigrants felt themselves obliged to leave their rituals and follow the 
Britain’s to get themselves adjusted with Whites (210-212). Kureshi portrays his protagonists 
and their father impartially. He does not tend to hide the aspirations and materialistic dreams of 
Asians. Karim aspires to become the famous actor. Omar wishes to set up a prosperous business 


and Shahid wishes to escape from the White eyes who makes him to feel inferior in Britain. 
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Postcolonial father’s dream of getting their son’s prosperous and living a luxurious life. In 
Loomba’s opinion, “the law of the father-becomes the law of White men as fathers are subject to 
colonial authority” (147). Desires and dreams of father’s dominate the choices and decisions of 
their sons. For example, Shahid’s father in The Black Album wishes his son to look after Travel 
Agency and live a respectable and luxurious life. Due to the disillusionment of father’s the 
second generation gets less practical as dreams needs dire hard work to get realized. Charm of 
England and its life gets abridged for immigrants due to changes which modern England was 
going through. Materialism was gaining more importance than familial unity. Shahid tends to 
refute the dreams of his father and preferred to get his individual desire fulfilled. He joined 


college for the study of literature instead of looking after Papa’s Travel Agency. 


Kureshi’s depiction of father-on relationship undergoes gradual changes of emotions, happiness 
and pain. Readers rarely find that the common interests of father and sons match in Kureshi’s 
novel. His characters show conformity with Gilbert’s opinion, “it’s a misleading assumption that 
differet genders or generations within Asia have common interest” (203). Haroon and Anwar 
shows association with the Asia and as they grow in years they tend to “return internally to 
India” (67). While Shahid feels indifferent to his father’s homeland. Karim’s personality and his 
awareness of his identity grow through the course of the novel. Nowak examines in Melancholic 


Travellers: 


Centered upon the masochism, generation of immigrant parent have association with the 
memory. Father’s design the past- the sensation of loss signifies the deletion and silencing of 
certain elements. Those factors remain inexplicable to their children who naturally do not feel 


the bond with their parents’ past (81). 
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Therefore, it could be said that masochism in Kureshi’s fiction posed two types of Othering. The 
one faced by the fathers and other faced by the postcolonial son’s. Nahem Yousaf examines that 
“Postcolonial father’s learned with the passage of time their status of being Other in Britain” 
(48). They migrated to Britain with the hope to be well settled and enjoy the quality life but soon 
they became aware of their individual’s status in Thatcher’s England. The second type of 
Otherness is subjected to the children of postcolonial father’s. Irrespective of the fact that they 
are born, bread and educated in Britain they are still demonstrated as the Other in Britain. 
Consequently, due to the position of Othering, young protagonists of Kureshi are often 
disillusioned. The whole phenomena of Othering faced by the fathers as well as sons tend to 
justify the inferior position of postcolonial subjects. The status of being postcolonial other was 
imposed upon father as well as sons. They never accepted it as an act of free will. Deedee 
accepted Shahid simply because she was fascinated by his oriental looks and his truthfulness. 
Similarly, Eva Kya feels fascinated by the lively, humorous and original personality of Haroon. 
Furthermore, in Tyson’s opinion in Critical Theory Today there are two types of other’s in in 
postcolonial communities. One are the exotic others and another are the demonic others. The 
demonic others are considered as wild and savages. Demonic others are considered as the 
nuisance of the White Britain society. (For example, Helen fathers adopt the protective attitude 
for Helen when he comes to know about Karim. He calls Karim as “nigger” and “wog’(43)). 
While, the exotic others, in Tyson’s opinion are savages who attracts whites with their charm and 


beauty. (For example, Haroon attracts Eva and Deedee is fascinated by Shahid) (367-368). 


From the above discussion one can fearless say that Kureshi’s portrayal of father-son 


relationship is akin to Oliver’s assumption in The Portable Kristiva which claims: 
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Sons, though rebellious and independent, tend to resort occasionally to their fathers in order to 
settle their identities and to find confirmation for their choices and dilemmas. While, father 
through their Name, brings about separation, judgment, and identity, constitutes a necessity, a 


more or less pious wish” (159). 


Kureshie’s protagonists enjoy a close association with their fathers in the familial domains. 
Karim, Shahid’s, Chill’s, Ali’s and Omar life is greatly influenced by their fathers, their likeness 
as well as unlikeness. Protagonists pay due respect to their fathers in their presence as well as 


absence. 


2.5: Familial Edifice at Risk 


You men! You are weak, weak, weak. 


Why they ought to crawl from here to the 


Caves on their hands and knees whenever 


An English women is in the sight (A 


Passage to India, p.223) 


Kureshi without subjectivity has portrayed the reality of postcolonial family system of Britain in 
his fiction. Most of the Asian protagonists were sufferers of moral as well as psychological 
tenuousness. The psychological and moral weakness rendered men of the family impotent to run 
the affairs successfully. Asians were subjected to disparity of their minds and souls. As a writer, 
Kureshi do not try to betray the contemporary readers and let them to probe into problems and 
the weakness which lead to disrupt the familial structure. Asian or the Semi-Asian men were 


getting impotent and infirm to maintain their happy familial life. Leela Gandhi claims in 
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Postcolonial Theory that “Asian genes were inclined to moral weakness. India became 
colonizable only because it lacked real men” (105). Forster’s Passage to India published in 1924 
and Kureshi’s fiction demonstrates that flaw of individual’s character lead them ineffectual to 


establish the balance in family. 


Kureshi was strongly influenced by his social and familial life. He shows his emotional 
attachment to his father in My Ear At His Heart. Kureshi has portrayed his father as a person 
with positive attitude towards life. Kureshi expresses that “Dad was the boss of our family. He 
has made his own empire in the house” (105). Therefore, one can argue that it is patriarchal 
order which is essential to have a healthy and happy family. If the father fails to run the familial 
affairs successfully it is only because of his personal moral or psychological weakness. The 
familial disillusionment find its root in the migration of first generation of Asians. They were 
unsuccessful to get themselves settled in the central London due to lack of money and the color 
of their skin. Migrants settled themselves in South London which was the location of unlawful 


residents, junkies and drug dealers. 


In My Beautiful Launderette, Naseer considers Britain as “rotten country to reside” (122). Many 
immigrants from the Asian countries find it difficult to get themselves settled in Britain. Naseer, 
unlike many Asians was successful in finding the possibility of establishing his business. But 
many individuals find it challenging to assimilate with the White nationals. The racially stratified 
society makes acceptance difficult for the brown/black skinned Asians leaving them in 
devastation. Asians dreamt of Britain as a tolerant place to live but their real experiences made 
them aware of their ethnic minority and humiliation. Shahid (The Black Album) often thinks 
about his “parental disappointment to consider London as an ideal city. Somehow, it was not the 
real England, the England of their choice” (07). It was difficult for the Asians to enjoy the 
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similar treatment like White nationals. The individuals of the second generations of immigrants 
were cynical and apprehensive about their social status in England. Ali (My Son the Fanatic) 
satirizes the Whites and their demand of getting assimilated with them. “English say to integrate 
with them. But they live in filth and pornography. On the other hand they tell us how backward 
we are” (337). Lois Tyson demonstrates in Critical Theory Today that “Kureshi’s character often 
feels un-homeliness. Being homeless is different than being un-homed. It is the feeling of 
deficiency on psychological grounds. It occurs due to disappointment suffered in a new 
situation” (371). Many Asians suffers frustration due to intolerant behavior of the natives. Anwar 


and Naseer keeps on recalling Asia and thinks of Britain as a “damn country” (17). 


Jay claims in Intimacy that “I belong to the generation of lost man who are more concerned with 
satisfying oneself’ (81). Such an attitude shows lack of commitment and absence of 
determination in maintain their familial life. Due to such non serious parental attitude the 
familial life was getting at disrupted in Britain. The parents were getting disloyal to one another 
in surge of finding timely happiness and pleasure. Individual freedom was leaving the familial 
edifice at risk of incompatibility. Susan in Intimacy rightly portrays the individual’s urge of self- 


assertion: 


She talks of a Thatcherism of the soul that imagines that people are not dependent on one 
another. In love, these days, it is a free market; browse and buy, pick and choose, rent and reject, 
as you like. ...Susan would say that we require other social forms. What are they? Probably the 


unpleasant ones: duty, sacrifice, obligation to others, self- discipline (107). 


Sacrifice, familial duty, and obligation are the important social norms which are necessary to be 


followed to maintain the pleasant atmosphere in the family. These norms are unfortunately, 
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unpleasant for Jay and many other individuals. Jay thinks that happiness lies in freedom and 
rejection of performing one’s implied duties. Bauman critically evaluates in Art of Life the 


reason for decline in familial happiness: 


Happiness is a condition which demands cultivation and is carefully raised. In the contemporary 
world, enjoying duty and sacrifices in the familial life seems hazardous. In the consumerist world 
we take pleasure in instant love and entertainment which does not long last. The individuals have 


got self-centered and find it hard to fulfill familial obligations (06). 


Jay always finds it difficult to fulfill the familial obligations and considers “family as a selfish 
institution” (104). He has an urge to escape from familial bond. Family was taken as an 
institution which binds the people to live in restrained decency. Jay’s friend demonstrates 
marriage as an institution similar to religious faith. Unfortunately, Victor had to be separated 
from his wife. He confesses to Jay that he thought “marriage as a belief. It was foolish obedience 
and submission” (53). Victor tried to prove an ideal husband but failed due to intolerable 
behavior of his wife. Intimacy portrays the disruption of familial edifice in nastiest form. 
Individual’s love for freedom and lack/absence of obligation leaves the families in 
disillusionment. Kureshi depicts restless found in the life of Victor and Jay but don not fail to 
present the familial beauty of Asif’s life. Asif is successful in maintaining the familial edifice in 
Britain. He repeatedly pronounces family as a reason of life. Jay contradicts with Asif’s opinion 
that “there is a little movement with the real love. You tend to go rotund and rotund, but further 
and further’(137). Jay feels frustration and cynicism at the sight of blissful life of Asif. People 
rarely accomplish to live a serene life with familial balance in England. Sigmund Freud in his 
work Civilization and It’s Discontents claims that “Individuals desire for aggression and pleasure 
is controlled by civilization. If no attention is given to the happiness and desires of the 
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individuals then creation of successful human community would be the most successful one” 


(111). Kureshi puts forward the ideology similar to Freud in Intimacy: 


People don’t want you to have too much pleasure; they think it’s bad for you. You might start 
wanting it all the time. How unsettling is desire!...And just when we think we’ve got desire 
under control it lets us down or fills us with hope. Desire makes me laugh because it makes fools 


of us all. Still, rather a fool than a fascist (54). 


People from the consumerist countries such as Britain often run after fulfilling their innate 
desire. It provokes hope and expectations to be accomplished. Jay tends to cheat Susan in 
familial life. Asif repeatedly suggest Jay not to abandon Susan. Jay reflects to Susan in 
imagination that “I have betrayed you. I have lie to you every day. Lying is kindness. It has 
protected us” (107). Unfortunately, Jay does not feel guilty of being unfaithful to his partner. He 
enjoyed sexual gratification with Nina and Susan for some time. Jay thinks that urge of fulfilling 
desires is legitimate. He asks himself that “why do people enjoying good familial life has to 
smug or presume it the only way to live? Why one cannot blame them for being debauched at 


promiscuity?” (45). 


Jay as an adulterer finds a momentary escape in having relationship with Nina. Later both decide 
to depart. Jay leaves his familial equilibrium and tends to seek pleasure in infidelity. He does not 
feel guilty in betraying Susan rather thinks it good. Jay fails to remain faithful to Susan as well as 
Nina. He confirms to remain faithful only to himself. He thinks desire as the most cherished 
value to be flourished and fulfilled. Polly Rance refers in his review that “Jay is a heterosexual 
misogynist who belongs to the middle-class or sexually infatuated man” (01). On the contrary, 


Susan is an educated Cambridge girl who tries to keep her family together. She puts her foremost 
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effort to look after her children. Jay is not satisfied with her and often thinks of her as an 
“ageressive, small-minded, dominating and bad tempered feminist” (83). The falling out of love 
in Intimacy reflects the lack of familial edifice in Britain. Kureshi as a writer do ot want to 
present the gender politics but tends to highlight the contemporary plight of familial relationships 
and how individual’s get psychologically disturbed due to disruption of familial system. He do 
not present Susan as an unfavourable character rather present Jay as childish and self absorbed 
who proves unfaithful to his wife and family. Jay hurts his family due to urge of enjoying 


personal pleasure. He lacks courage to face the reality. He leaves his family like a coward. 


Jay wishes to free himself from the morals and responsibilities of marital life and live the life as 
a free man without any obligations. Jay is depicted as a mean husband and a father who cares 
less for his family and tends to focus on attaining his personal pleasure. He fails in the 
contemporary world to get satisfied from the committed intimacy of his faithful wife. Due to his 
dissatisfaction in the consumerist social set up he tries to find escape in the sensual and 
individual pleasure. Kureshi narrates that the “creative idleness of Jay finds solace in the human 
imagination, it’s aggressive energy, delicacy, profundity, and the power to transform the 
consumerist material world to art” (115). Jay wishes to live an ardent life and gives love the 
prime importance. Unfortunately, the urge of free love disrupts the equilibrium of his familial 
edifice. He leaves his family to enjoy the individualistic freedom deprived of marital obligation 
in London. Kureshi narrates Jay’s sense of familial relief and hope for better future in London as 
“a walk downstairs and open the front door. Tired but determined, I step outside. It hasn’t rained 
for weeks. The blossom is out. London is in bloom; even I am in bloom, despite everything” 


(163). 
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Jay, like the contemporary men of Britain, began to have a firm believe on momentary pleasure 
and happiness. Individually, importance of familial beauty was declining. The ending of the 
Intimacy depicts momentary pleasure as a powerful drive to enjoy the life. This transient 


happiness does not possess the tendency to last long. The closing scéne portrays Jay and Nina as: 


Lost and forgotten where we were. Then you moved closer, stroked my hair and took my hand... 
Suddenly I had the feeling that everything was as it should be and nothing could add to this 
happiness or contentment. This was all that there was, and all that could be. The best of 


everything had accumulated in this moment. It could only have been love (167). 


Marriage life and its conventions are shown at its most awful form in Intimacy. The tormented 
condition of men and their weak psychological position has led the familial edifice pathetic. 


Human relationships are at its weakest form in Intimacy. 


Gabriel’s Gift, unlike Intimacy, portrays the happy reunion of family as the novel ends. This is 
perhaps, the only novel of Kureshi where the family reconsolidation of Rex and Christine occurs. 
The optimistic tone of the narrator highlights the possibility of better familial edifice. Rex and 
Christine had fifteen years old boy who acts more sensibly as compared to his father/mother. The 
glittering world of Britain had made Rex and Christine to get separated and earn living 
individually. Christine kicks Rex out of the house because of his lack of responsibility to bear 
family finances and his lazy attitude. Christine thought of Rex as a useless partner who would 
never help her. She thought of Rex as a selfish person who would not help in bearing the family 
needs and bills but have the breakfast, sit on couch, read the newspaper and ask what was in 


lunch (167). Rex tried to assert his masculine power as the male head of the family: 
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When I’m gone, you won’t know what to do without me,’ Dad used to say. ‘When you’re gone, 
Rex, we’ll know exactly what to do. Our souls will soar. You’re the ballast in our balloon, mate. 


We'll be better off in every way,’ his mother replied (13). 


Christie was frustrated by her undue familial sacrifices, asks Rex to leave the house and goes 
herself for search of a job to pay up the bills. When hotel manager questions her about her 
personnel experience, she replies bitterly that “I am a mother and a wife. I am in habit of waiting 
for detestable and ungrateful people” (11). Christina begins the job as a waitress and works late 
till night. She hires, Hannah- an eastern European lady to take care of Gabriel. As a single 
mother, Christine feels liberated from the familial responsibilities and begins to share bed with 
George. Gabriel often finds her mother in drunken form and drags her to her room. She gets 
more self-centered like Jay and articulates to Gabriel, “Now, I can live for myself, a bit? Eh? 
(153). Gabriel is for most of the time alone with Hannah. Christine as a mother was unable to 
give time to her only son. She was mostly busy at restaurant in the day time and her nights were 
occupied with George and she failed to give due attention to Gabriel. As a child, Gabriel feels 


aching amongst separated parents. 


Despite of having less or no time from his mother, Gabriel still love and respect her. He feels 
protective for Christine as a teenager. While, Rex after being made to leave the house feels 
infantilized. He comprehends paralysis in the cosmopolitan world. Rex often borrows money to 
live and rent cheap rooms. Gabriel motivates his father to start up a job and earn in respectable 
way. Jake Amber hires Rex as a music teacher for his unmanageable son. Gabriel as a sensible 
son forces his father to accept the offer of Jake. He helps his father to escape from his 
drunkenness and depression. Gabriel often accompanies his Rex to the place of Jake Amber 


fearing that he will make mess and leave the job. 
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Gabriel is the strong will protagonist who takes out his parents from their personal problems. He 
is the major source to unite his family again. He is an active person who keeps on roaming and 
visiting several places. Kureshi has shown Gabriel with high nerves and is always in motion. He 
goes to school, visit his father, letting his father to move from his scruffy lodgings and pushing 
him to respectable work, goes to Shabby’s restaurant, travel by buses, and roam many streets of 
London. De Certeau demonstrates in The Practice of Everyday Life that “excessive walk is to 
lack a proper place. It is an undefined process to search up the proper place” (109). Gabriel is 
exposed to the responsibilities of the adult world a little earlier as compared to Shahid, Karim or 
Jay. He tries to fix up his familial parental breakdown and “walk” also demonstrates his level of 
maturity. The only companion in his walks is Archie, a voice to guide. Archie was twin brother 


of Gabriel who died at the age of two. 


As Rex begins to earn good living, Gabriel gives him hope to get united with Christine. As 
Christine and Rex attends the celebrity party organized by Jake Amber, their good feelings for 
each other blossomed again and familial reunion gets possible Gabriel feels happy and thinks of 
focusing on enhancing his artistic tendencies. The novel ends happily as Rex begins to earn good 
and wishes her wife to live peaceably at home. Rex begins to get more concerned for his wife 
and son. Hannah is hired by Speedy who is wealthy person and his fridge is always full. 
Christine gets employed by Speedy as a restaurant manager. Rex keeps on giving music lessons. 
Gabriel gets the gift of new camera by Jake Amber to begin his new film. Thus, happy family 


reunion is successfully possible due to protective and strong willed Gabriel. 


Adam, the protagonist of The Body similar to other Kureshi’s character abandons his family to 
enjoy the allure of transformation. Yearning for individual freedom is magnetic. Etzioni puts 
forth in Individualism within History: 
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Individualism promises those who believe in it that they are free-standing agents, able to 
formulate their own conceptions of the good [...] and render rational decisions in their self- 
interest. And, as bearers of inalienable rights, they have a long list of entitlements, but no 


inherent duties or obligations unless they choose to embrace them (51). 


Idea of individualism appealed almost every contemporary man. They wished to get more and 
more self-centered defying all the moral as well as familial obligations. Adam gets married to 
Margot out of his personal choice. Both of them form temporarily one of the ideal couple of 


Kureshi’s fiction. They allowed each other personal freedoms. Adam claims: 


“Margot and I needed each other. We never intended to turn our weeding into more of an 
enclosure than obligatory. We had an agreement that I, too can go on walkabout if I desired to” 


(21). 


Kureshi presents Adam and Margot as a mature and understanding couple. They remained active 
and empathetic in their wedded life. Adam had a hidden desire to pursue hedonistic 
individualism. He shares with Margot his desire and announces the sabbatical from their 
conjugal life for six months. Margot though much hurt by Adam’s announcement does not 
express anything and let him to move on. Adam shorn of giving a second thought to his decision 
of leaving a familial pleasure of home and children. His urge of enjoying the experience of 
rejuvenation of his old body with the new one keeps him away from familial obligations. 
Craving of transforming the body demonstrate Adam’s escapist tendencies. Adam is aware that 
transformation of body is an expensive treatment but he does not hesitate to surf all his savings. 
He gets self-centered and thinks less of leaving his children with good inheritance. After 


transforming his old body with the new body he prefers to change his identity from Adam to 
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Leo. His transformation makes him infidel to Margot. Adam begins to enjoy extramarital 


relationships and without any inhibition after getting transformed to Leo. 


The superficiality of the consumerist world of Britain is eminent in satisfaction which Adam 
feels after changing his social identity. Adam thinks that in the new body “he was neither white 
nor dark but slightly toasted...the body of an Italian footballer: an aggressive, attacking 
midfielder” (32). Buchanan claims in Hanif Kureshi that “the new body sounds extremely 
familiar to nobody” (101). The individual who come and settles in Britain tend to transform 
themselves into new bodies but in the end becomes no body. Similarly, Adam leaves his familial 
obligations to transform into hedonistic Leo and later experiences the devastation of new 
identity. Adam enjoys transformation momentarily. He relishes being adored for his new body. 
He develops extra-marital relationships with girls and boys. He gets admired by gays. But 
switching of bodies makes him to lose his masculinity. As Adam, everybody knew him as a 
famous writer but as Leo, he earns low wages. Adam gets profoundly depressed and desires to 
get back his old body. He visits the body-switching medical center but that was empty. Adam 
feels abandoned to spend his whole life with his new body and identity. Adam encounters his 
wife in London. For Margot, he was only a beautiful stranger. He spends few hours with his wife 
and confronts with absurdity in touching someone he really knew. Adam opted to go against the 
nature of biological order and ends up in desperation and loneliness. The desire of transformation 


deprived him from the bliss of familial life. 


Kureshi opines in Something to Tell You that Thatcher’s inauguration of the desire of 
individualistic pleasure was described by “consumerism, competition, celebrity, and guilt’s 
bastard son, charity; bingeing and debt” (275). It was deprived of the obligation of familial 
edifice. Something To Tell you narrates the story of a Freudian Therapist, Jamal. His father 
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belonged to Pakistan and his mother was an English Lady. Jamal’s father has abandoned his 
family and returns to live the rest of his life in Pakistan. Jamal tries to get him settled in England 
and to overcome the dsysfunctionalities of his wedded life. He spends all his day in listening to 
his patients and their subconscious. Jamal is separated from his wife, Josephine. He has a son 
named Rafi who visits him on weekends. Josephine and Jamal are driven by their self- 
centeredness and do not tend to embrace their familial responsibilities and ultimately had to defy 
the domestic pleasure. Josephine misses her husband and has quest for support of other men. 
Jamal gets nostalgic for his youth and behaves like a teenager in his proximate sixties. Jamal 


recalls about Josephine: 


Before and after the separation from Josephine were the long and bad days. When she was still 
lying about her affair and destroying my dream of her, though I told her repeatedly I was aware 


of what was going on (21). 


Jamal thinks that he made an attempt to have the good familial life but all the efforts were futile 
due to Josephine hypochondria which filled her with anxiety. Josephine’s personality is epitome 
of the incapability of contemporary personalities who are incapable to maintain the familial 
equililbrium. Similarly, Jamal also defy taking the full responsibilities of his actions. He recalls 
his girlfriends and lost loves repeatedly. For example, Goddess, Ajita. Karen. Goddess was a 
prostitute and Jamal became his affectionate client. Ajita was his girlfriend from the college life. 
Ajita’s father was a rich Indian having established his own factory. Later, all his business is 
ruined and the consumerist capitalist society makes him to excel from Britain. Karen was another 
woman who had an unstable relationship with Jamal. After Karen, Jamal met Josephine and 


narrates her as an “unfortunate cure of restlessness” (117). 
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Miriam is Jamal’s sister and a single mother of five children. These five children were from five 
different fathers. She has an affair with a famous award winning writer, Henry who is obsessed 
with the idea that his body is decaying to death. Henry regrets that he has, so far, has not 
experienced the sensations which human desires can provide. Jamal quotes a passage written by 


Schopenauer in The World as Will and Idea: 


The sexual passion is the kernel of the will to live. Indeed, one might say man is concrete sexual 
desire; ...and this tendency alone perpetuates and holds together his whole phenomenal 


existence. Sexual passion is the most perfect manifestation of the will to live (71) 


Henry suffers from heart disease but his urge of pleasure is still green. His affair with a ten years 
old Miriam led him to embrace a pleasurable life devoid of any conventional barriers. Miriam led 
him to have the persistent desire for a passionate love. Henry’s familial complications increased 
after having odd relationship with Miriam. His son, Sam leaves him and goes to his mother. Lisa 
considers Miriam solely responsible for disrupting their family. Sam and Lisa calls their father as 
a pervert and abuses Miriam as well. Irrespective of all the familial and social facts, Miraim and 


Henry enjoys their private life as excess seekers. 


Therefore, it could be said that the immaturity and infirmity of individuals has put the familial 
edifice at risk. Youth with the exposure of intricate parental relationships are not successful to 
live a healthy life and leaves negative vibes which affects them not only as an individual but also 
their family. The physical illness of individuals as parents stands as a metaphor for their sexual 
corruption. Individuals as parents in Britain forget the fact family is a system. If any change is 


brought either by a father or a mother changes the whole system. 
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Disruption Of Post-Colonial Identities 
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The present chapter investigates Hanif Kuershi’s fiction from aspect of postcolonial individuals 
living in multicultural Britain facing the identity conflict. Protagonists were unable to deny their 
non-white origins or get away from their racial identities. The color of their skin prevents them 
to assimilate with Britain. Psychologically, they were disdained for self-defining them and had to 
suffer colonization physically as well as mentally. The first part of this chapter deals with the 
incongruity of having white soul and black bodies. Homi Bhahba, Boehmer, and Moore-Gilbert 
among many other theorist and critics demonstrates the inability of oriental selves to adapt 
completely to the Western heritage. Native inhabitants try to assimilate the ex-colonies into 
dominant cultural mode of colonization but fail to produce the exact replicas of Britain citizens. 
Interactions of cultures allow the production of hybrid identity. The second part tends to show 
Bhabha’s theory of hybrid identity and how it helps to explain the alienated feelings in 
generation of immigrants. This section also highlights the relationship between colonial masters 
and colonial slaves or subjects. Colonial masters produced the hybrid culture in attempt to 
impose their culture, tradition, language and values upon the subjects. Violence and aggression 
creates the atmosphere of hostility reminding the audience that colonization is not yet over. The 
third part of this chapter deals with the racial discrimination posed upon the black subjects by the 
colonizer. Racial exploration disrupts the personality of immigrants and hinders their social 
progress and peace. The fourth part elaborates that how postcolonial heritage leads to 
psychological disorder of depression, melancholy and madness in protagonists of Kureshi’s 
fiction. Protagonists mind make up would be elaborated with the help of Michael Foucault’s 


theory on psychology. 


3.1: Introduction: 
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By the end of 19th Century, colonial subjects from Great Britain colonies of Pakistan and India 
were bolstered to consider themselves as Britain’s irrespective of racial, religious or ethnical 
differences. Education of literary genera’s became the primary source to dismantle the notion of 
Britishness. Loomba opines that colonial government established such educational programs of 
history, theory, fiction and poetry which were used to dismantle the British values and ideas of 
colonial subjects (75). The Second World War (1939-1944) led to the culmination of Great 
British and various colonial subjects received independence. Mass migration occurred due to 
return of lieges to their capital and many Afro Caribbean and South Asian’s immigrated to 
England identifying them as Britisher’s. Immigrants being black were destined to face the crucial 
racism at the hands of white which shattered their illusions of platonically justified British 
society. Racist attitude of being the white or black Britain still prevails after almost seven 


decades of culmination of World War. 


It is often considered that the notion of being black is opposite to the notion of being British. The 
second or third generation of immigrant writers, such as Kureshi, Smith, Shamsi or Ali, tries to 
identify themselves as British irrespective of their ethnical, religious or racist experiences. These 
writers are trying to redefine their positions as British irrespective of the color of their skin or the 


attitude of British people. 


Kureshi tries to explore the meaning of being British in the era of post-colonialism. In The 
Rainbow Sign, he discusses his personal experience of racism and disrupted identity after 
experiencing the visit to Pakistan and residing in the British society. Kureshi always identified 
himself as a Britisher in his youth as he was totally unaware of traditional and cultural life of 
Asians. But the whites of Britain fathomed him as a typical South Asian person. Kureshi 


expresses in The Rainbow Sign: 
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I was only nine or ten years old when my class teacher purposefully displayed several images of 


Indian crofters in mud huts in facade of me and addressed to the class: 


Hanif has come from Asia (India). 


I marveled: did my uncles canter camels? For sure, not in their suits? Did my counterparts, so 
like me in supplementary ways, squat down in the sand similar to little Mowglis, eating with 


their fingers and half-naked? (9). 


Pathetically, educational figurers aroused the sense of disrupted identity in their pupil from 
colonial subjects purposefully. Peer fellows never left any stone unpaved to humiliate the blacks 


arousing the bigotry of white Britishers. Kureshi writes in The Rainbow Sign: 


I have tried hard to rebuff myself often labeled as Pakistani. I was ashamed. This was like an 
obscenity and I wished to be liberated from this label. I desired to be like everyone else. I read a 
story in the newspaper with clear understanding. It was regarding a black boy. The boy, when, 


notices the burnt skin turned white, jumped into a bath of boiling water (9). 


Identity of any intellectual who belonged to black community or was of Pakistani origin felt 
himself quiet low in British society as notion of shame was attached to the color of their skin and 
origin. Kureshi himself wished to erase his black and Pakistani identity physically as well as 
culturally. This evacuation from roots of Pakistan seemed almost impossible thus giving vent to 
public racism touching immigrants and tearing their personality. This situation endangers the 
national communities to produce such generation which would have disrupted personalities and 


thus would be ‘misfit and provoke national tension’ (Kureshi. Rainbow, p.11). 
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Though Kureshi never felt good about his Pakistani inheritance but tended to cull away his 
racialist anticipations, expressing, “I was not a misfit. I can successfully join elements of myself 
together. It was the others. They wanted misfits. They wanted us to embody within ourselves, 
their ambivalence" (Rainbow, 11). Kureshi was interested to join the Movement on Black Power 
and it’s alliance with Islam in United States. Later, he joined Baldwin who made the colonial 
subjects to invent and intervene in their past and abhorred the notion of black Muslims. He 
tended the colonizers to turn away from the American reality and focus on Islam and its values. 


Kureshi expresses in The Rainbow Sign: 


That the men I craved to venerate had liberated themselves only to take to unreason, to the 
relinquishment of intelligence, was deplorable to me. While separatism, the entire antipathy of 


white man as inherently corrupt. The view of ‘All whites are devils' was likewise not acceptable. 


I had to live in England, in the suburbs of London, with whites. My mother was white. I was not 


ready for separate development. I already had had too much of that (14). 


Kureshi tries to defy all the racist dogmas of being black or white due to the reason that he 
considers himself as one of the Britisher not the black Britisher as his mother was white. He is 
affirming of spending his life in England rather than any South Asian country. However, after 


visiting Pakistan, he gets a further chance of exploring his own identity. 


Kureshi hesitates to show his oneness to Pakistani culture. His father had strong family roots in 
Pakistan. After visiting Pakistan, Kureshi becomes graphically aware that he is British as well as 


black and he cannot deny it. Kureshi elaborates in The Rainbow Sign: 


I could not sanction myself the feel of feeling too much Pakistani. I did not desire to give in to 
that deceptiveness, that mawkishness. Somebody articulated at an event to me, aggravated by 
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fact of mine wearing jeans. We are Pakistanis, but you, you will always be a Paki - accentuating 
the slang critical name the English used against Pakistanis. Therefore, factually, I could not 


rightfully lay my claim to either place (17). 


Kureshi gets a chance to see his true self after his visit to Pakistan in which his father was having 
strong family roots. He feels himself torn between disrupted identities and tends to foresee his 
future keeping in view his past. Irrespective of his racial experiences and ethnical exploration in 
England, Kureshi describes England as ‘my country’. He felt as if Pakistan was not his home and 
missed England excessively on his visit to Pakistan. Kureshi always considered himself to be of 
British identity though his parents were having strong familial history in Pakistan. Kureshi 


expresses while narrating his personal experience in The Rainbow Sign: 


It is strange to go away to the land of your ancestors, to find out how much you have in common 
with people there, yet at the same time to realize how British you are, the extent to which, as 
Orwell says: 'the suet puddings and the red pillar boxes have entered into your soul’. It isn't that 
you wanted to find out. But it is part of what you do find out. And you find out what little choice 
you have in the matter of your background and where you belong. You look forward to getting 
back; you think often of England and what it means to you - and you think often of what it means 


to be British (35). 


Kureshi felt himself as an alienated person in Pakistan and was affirm of his deep heritage 
association and sense of belongingness with England. In England he tends to reconcile his 
identity of being a Britain. But the contemporary society often see him not only as a Britain but 


also black. 
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Demographic realities of Britain demands the clarification of population often referred as black 
Britain or Britain. Such contemporary legitimacies mark status of Britain as a postcolonial 
society after the era of colonialism. Significant population of colonial subjects or their 
descendants resides in Britain now. According to National Statistics Data of Online Studies, 4.6 
million people of total population of Britain are identified as black who are either Africans, 
South Asian, or of mixed lineage. Loomba, while considering Britain society as a postcolonial, 


asserts: 


Post colonialism is not just as coming factually after colonization and demonstrating its demise, 
but more flexibly as the contestation of colonial domination as well as legacies of colonialism. 
Such a position would allow us to include people geographically displaced by colonialism such 
as African-Americans or people of Asian or Caribbean origins in Britain as ‘postcolonial’ 


subjects though they live within the domains of metropolitan cultures (p.16). 


British were at the center of colonialism during 18th and 19th Century while enjoying peripheral 
relation with its colonies. The notion of being at center or at periphery still influence the 
relationship of Britain to black Britain’s who have migrated in substantial numbers to settle in 
England after World War Second. Britain became a significant heterogeneous nation after World 
War 11. Color of the skin was often referred as a parameter to distinguish heterogeneous races 
getting settled in Britain. Descendants of Northern and Western Europeans were marked as white 
while the descendants of African, South Asians, or of Afro-Carribean were tagged as black. 
Loomba considers that nations are more of ‘imagined communities’ which brings human being 


either close or far from others (102). Moreover, she considers, color of skin as a signifier stating: 
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Skin color is taken as the prime signifier of racial identity, the latter is actually shaped by 
perceptions of ethnic, religious, national, linguistic, sexual and class differences. “Nations” and 
“Race” as notion gets its meaning contextually, and in relation to other social groupings and 


hierarchies, such as class and gender (105). 


The signifier of skin stimulates the classification based upon racial differences which ultimately 
leads to malevolent social impacts upon individuals. All the racial disparities in society 
unfortunately empower to deconstruct the minds and soul of diverse ethnical communities 
ruining their everyday life. Twentieth Century led to the alarming increase of racial 
heterogeneity in Britain. World War second lead to the mass migration of colonial subjects to 
metropolis British as labor was in high demand in 1950s. Due to the economic expansion of 
England labor was substantially required and migrants of ex-colonies became more valuable to 
industrialists. Therefore, the ratio of black or nonwhite migrants increased in demographics of 
Britain. Brah opines in Cartographies of Diaspora: Contesting Identities, “Once, the cheap raw 
material was brought from the colonies and now they themselves have become a significant 
source of cheap labor’ (22). Industrials were usually unaware of socio-economic impediments of 
immigrants trying to settle themselves in new country and community. The colonial subjects had 
to face the racial, cultural and even biological prejudices of the white Britain community. Brah 
writes that black immigrants from South Asia were believed suitable for jobs which white 
working community considered undesirable for them. Immigrants usually got only those 
unskilled jobs with low wages, unsociable work hours and poor work place conditions. This 
situation forced people from ex-colonies to inhabit in the lowest treads of United Kingdom 


hierarchy of employment (22). 
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Black Power Movement in the late 1960s in United States adopted the application of black as a 
term to refer the pedigrees of South Asians or Africans residing in Britain. Later on, this term 
black adapted the political color and was used as a claim skin tone based racism. Think tanks of 
Britain were influenced by the theory of assimilation and tended to adapt the policies of 
dispersing the generation or youth of blacks in schools. Hefty restrictions were imposed upon the 
British immigrants and were justified by leaders as their attempt to assimilate the blacks into 
dominant white heritage. Brah expresses that blacks in Britain were expected to abscond their 
former culture in order to get them adjusted in host society by adapting Western lifestyle (24). 
However, substantial portion of black were in favor of racial equality instead of assimilation into 
Western life style. Brah states that ‘legislation of antidiscrimination was set for black immigrants 
of Britain to counter the racism that manifests the immigration policy, employment, education 
and social relation (27). In the mid-1970s black immigrants began to get themselves settled in 
Britain and their desire of returning to the countries of birth was ultimately declining. The first 
generation of black immigrants from South Asia and Afro-Caribbean was born and began to get 
education in Britain (Brah 41). Therefore, the youth of black people struggling to get themselves 
settled in Britain has to face unfathomable stress and identity crisis due to the conflict in parental 
culture and Britain culture. The identity of generation of immigrants gets disrupted due to 


cultural clash. Moreover, Brah tries to simplify in his work: 


Caricature beseeched by the terms such as ‘culture clash’, 'between two cultures’, and ‘identity 
conflict’, tends to represent [black youths] as disoriented, atomised individuals and confused, 
which lacks the support of the evidence. There are several diverse influences that influence 
differently on different [black youths], which makes for very heterogeneous and variable 


outcomes (42). 
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1970’s produced the young generation of immigrants which aimed at protecting the black 
individuals from all traces of radical racism. After getting exposure of two culture, one from the 
private parental sphere and another from public sphere, the young generation of immigrants tend 


to identify their identity both as British and black. 


The simultaneous sense of belongingness to culture of ex-colonies and dominant culture of 
imperial nation is viable to create the identity conflict amongst black people residing in Britain. 
Contemporary Britain writers tend to highlight the condition of colonial subjects residing ad 
settling themselves in Britain. Fiction writers from ex-colonies draw their experiences of living 
in a society of racial discrimination and explore their identity. Kureshi’s fiction centers upon 
subaltern, biracial or black protagonist who tries to find space of defining himself by 
participating in dominant white culture and subordinate black culture. Protagonist success lies in 
his active participation in both the cultures otherwise his individual success is hampered in 


cultural conflict. 


3.2: White souls and Black Bodies 


Postcolonial subjects find it difficult to self-define their identity in the white Britain society. 
Kaletha writes in Hanif Kureshi Postcolonial Story Teller, “The search of identity for every 
member of society has become much pressing as our world is expanded into global village’ 
(245). Therefore, individuals from diverse ethnic minority groups try to find solace in 
assimilating themselves by mimicking the dominant culture of white Britain’s. Assimilation by 
mimicry occurs when any black resident of society tries to abandon his personal ethnic identity 


in favor to adopt ideals of white people. The colonial subject reconstructs themselves in all social 
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domains of tradition, customs, behavioral pattern, and language in order to assimilate in Britain 
society. Unfortunately, despite trying to show oneness to the social norms of Britain, people 


from ex-colonies, usually fail to escape the colonial standards of racism. 


Identities of people from ex-colonies are endangered to get disrupted in their need to assimilate 


by mimicking the dominant social norms. Thompson expresses: 


Subjects with the ‘hyphenated’ identities, then, have to come across such beliefs of racism, 
possibly will find themselves having to choose amongst colluding with central cultural and social 
practices. Thereby probably failing their personal sense of rootedness, or discarding ideas of 
integration or assimilation in total and remaining 'rootless' on societies margin. Or they may have 


little choice but to inhabit the 'in-between' which is not always an easy place to be (13). 


Racism, prejudices of white people dissect the society into two halves i.e. Britain and black 
Britain. Subjects exasperated them in mimicking the values of Colonizers but failed to feel 
oneness to them. Homi Bhabha expresses in The Location of Culture that mimicry mean to be 
‘almost the same’ (p.84) as it is always a difficult task to be the exact replica of colonizers. 
Boehmer claims that postcolonial subjects were at all times ‘mentally colonized by the European 
culture’ (170). It was always difficult for subjects to be exact copies of colonizers. Further, 
Boehmer opines that people of contemporary world try to mimic the expressions of colonizer 
when all the ‘conduits of self expression were closed for them’ (170). It could be said that he 
considers mimicry not as a positive effect rather as a side effect of one’s personality. While 
Bhabha considers that mimicry is the conscious choice of individuals. It serves as a channel to 


merge in the background of white and achieve their purpose. Bhabha demonstrates: 
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Mimicry has the effect of a camouflage. It is not the interrogation of harmonizing with the 
background, but against a mottled background, of becoming mottled — precisely alike the 


technique of camouflage which is practiced in human warfare (15). 


Mimicry, in Bhabha’s view does not mean to renounce completely from his own roots of 
heritage. The new settling generation of 1950’s made a significant effort to merge themselves 
into new world order. The Buddha Of Suburbia (1990) shows the social realities of Britain faced 
by Karim Amir. He as a protagonist is struck between the conflicting situation of identity of 
being black and British. The novel opens with Karim’s personal identity dilemma, “"My name is 
Karim Amir. I am an Englishman born and bred, almost" (03). Karim tends in identifying 
himself as Britain. But due to his experiences from infancy to maturity he fails to find himself 
exactly like other white Britain. Born and brought up in the British society there is something 


that hinders Karim’s expectation to be the exact Englishman rather than “almost”. Text quotes: 


I am often considered to be a funny kind of Englishman, a new breed as it were, having emerged 
from two old histories. But I do not care - Englishman I am (though not proud of it), from the 
South London suburbs and going somewhere. Perhaps it is the odd mixture of blood and 


continents, of there and here, of belonging and not, that makes me easily bored and restless (03). 


Therefore, one can examine that heritage of Karim is biracial. His father was an Indian but he 
was born in Britain resulting in his ‘odd mixture’ and leading to the conflict of having the black 
body and white soul. He speaks English language and participates in all English festivals and 
within himself he identifies himself as an English but society marks him as Indian due to color of 
skin. As Karim matures he tends to confirms to all white expectations and successfully gains 


socio-economic reputation of being a middle class individual of Britain. This conflict of having 
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the black body and white soul (making him deprived of all perceived Indian attributes) makes 
him to realize his sense of belongingness. Karim tries to reconcile his self identity in 
contemporary British as black and Britain. While, there were people from the first generation of 
immigrants who tried to maintain their identity not as a black and British rather as an Indian. 
Karim is often juxtaposed as an Indian because of his skin color. On contrary, Haroon (Karim’s 
father) and Anwar (Karim’s uncle) preferred to be called as Indian rather than an Englishman. 
Karim, irrespective of his family members preferred to be an Englsihman as he has not acquired 
first hand knowledge of Asian heritage. His exposure to heritage at England and linguistic 
proficiency perturbed his desire for transformation into an Englishman. Karim prefers his uncle 
Ted over his father as he was acquainted with superior white heritage and Haroon lacked all such 
admirations. Karim expresses, ‘Dad, to my annoyance never knew about things the father of 
other boys knew. Dad was acquainted with air rifles, fishing, airplanes and to eat winkles’ (34). 
He identifies his black father in opposition to white British. He loved his Uncle Ted more as 
compared to his father and considers him as an English while designates his own father by blood 
as ‘not English’.Karim expresses, ‘Dad was small, like several Indians. He was handsome and 
sophisticated with subtle manners and hands. Besides him, nearly all of the Englishmen seem to 
be clumsy giraffes (05). This physical comparative analysis shows racial status of white in 


Britain. 


Karim’s mother was a white Britain who bolsters him to consider himself as one of the white. 


His mother expresses: 


‘Karim, you are not an Indian. 
»y 


You have never been to India. 
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Who gave birth to you? 


You are Englishman and I am proud to say so (233). 


Karim’s mother status as an English woman cannot be refuted but he labels himself as English 
man because he has never visited the land of his father or have no knowledge about Indian 
heritage. ‘Karim was presumed to have understanding about India or at least to one of its 
languages i.e. Punjabi or Urdu but he was unsuccessful to identify the language which his white 
converser was speaking. (141). He perceives and encounters all of the experiences as an English 
man and not as a hybrid member of any Asian race. Karim wishes to identify himself completely 
with the white life style. He tends to assume the identity of white friends. He was inspired by 
Charlie’s manners. He expresses, ‘I preferred Charlie to me and desired to be him. I coveted his 
style, talent, and face. I wished to wake up with all his traits transferred to me’ (15). Protagonist, 
Karim’s relationship to Eleanor, a white actress, is partly because of his desire to be like Charlie. 
After meeting her, Karim wished to reshape his present by escaping from his paternal past. He 


articulates: 


Eleanor stories had preeminence. Her stories allied to the whole world. I felt as if my past was 


not important enough. It was not substantial as Eleanor’s. So, I would throw it away (179). 


Karim wished to be the exact replica of Englishman and was not even concerned with his 


paternal heritage. He preferred to be Eleanor’s equal in Britain. 


Unlike karim, Jamila, Anwar’s daughter, was able to shun away her desire to be labeled as a 
Britain and not as an Asian. She was Karim’s friend and occasionally shared bed pleasure with 


him. Initially, she had a desire to escape from his Asian past and assimilates into Britain’s life 
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style till the time she met Miss Cutmore who was a librarian. Jamila takes Miss Cutmore attitude 


on the objectifying grounds of radical racism. Text of The Buddha of Suburbia states: 


Jamila got rancorous and began to hate Miss Cutmore for overlooking that she was an Indian. 
Jamila assumed Miss Cutmore really desired to exterminate all that was foreign in her. She 
throngs me wrathful by articulating that Miss Cutmore had colonized her. But Jamila was the 
strongest-willed person I had met. No one could turn her into a colony. Anyway, I hated 
thankless people. Without Miss Cutmore, Jamila would not have even heard the word of 'colony' 


(53) 


Miss Cuntmore made Jamila to realize that she was not exactly an English lady. Irrespective of 
the British heritage she had adopted and adapted to, Jamila will always remain an ex-colonial 
subject. Cuntmore racist attitude reminds Jamila of her colonial parental heritage. Karim, for 
most of the time, agreed to Miss Cuntmore opinion’s while Jamila got a feeling of hatred against 
her lesson and led her way of adapting to her Asian heritage. Irrespective of Karim’s attitude to 
be replica of Britain, Jamila stopped bothering about her being an English woman. Karim never 
tries to fight back the white racism while Jamila tries to educate herself and often refers Britain 


as “old, dismal, white stuff’ (96). 


The social attitude of white people constantly made black individuals such as Karim in 
frustration. Postcolonial subjects were forced to bear such attitudes of white. The working class 
suffers the most at the hands of colonizers. Karim articulates, “How misinformed! What idiots 
we were! We did not realize that we were thankfully dooming ourselves to be no better than 
motor mechanics” (179). Such a miserable mechanical life provokes frustration in low wage 


earning community of colonies. Eurocentric education leaves no stone unturned to tarnish the 
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identity of second generation of immigarnts. Karim narrates his school experience that it was 
sickening to bear the labeling of “curryface and shitface and coming home almost every day 
covered with spit, snot, wood shavings and chalk” (64). Postcolonial subjects and their children 
had to bear a lot more at the hands of white community thus tearing the personality of generation 
of immigrants. This disparity amongst white and black Britain rested upon the color of skin. 
Karim expresses the pathetic condition, articulating, “The matter is that we were supposed to be 
English. But to the English community we were always nigs and wogs and on top of all Paki and 
the rest of it” (54). Irrespective of the fact that Karim is culturally and linguistically a Britain 
and not at all Asian but he could not deny the Britain racist standard of the color of skin. The 
color of body/skin is something which is beyond one’s control and it’s an inescapable aspect of 
anyone’s personality. Karim, unfortunately, do not wish to accept his paternal origin of being a 
Pakistani and this lack of acceptance aggravate the condition along with the poor standards of 


racism in Britain. 


Karim’s soul strives to mimic the white and his color prevents him to completely assimilate in 
Britain. This disparity of white soul and black body leaves the protagonist in sheer loss of sense 
of belongingness. Frantz Fanon assumes in Black Skin and White Masks that a postcolonial 
person has two dimensions of his personality, i.e. one dimension tends to assimilate him with his 
friends and family while other bothers to confirm with the white men (18). Kureshi’s 
protagonists often bear two dimensions of personality by voluntarily mimicking the racist 
culture. This mimicking disrupts the personality of people from ex-colonies. There persona 
develops a split between their oriental brought up and their surroundings. Karim’s sense of 
disrupted personality could be analyzed by his conversation with Jamila, when he expresses that 


“sometimes we were French, Jammie and I, and other time we went black Americans” (54). 
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Childs and William opines that Kureshi’s protagonists usually undergo conscious effort of 
mimicking the white and adept the plan of “exclusion through inclusion” (129). Kureshie’s 
protagonists such as Karim, Omer, Shahid, Mamoon and many other characters submerge 
themselves into the white heritage as it is something they cannot avoid. They try to adept 
themselves to all those attributes which can lead them to fit into the white society. Orientals tend 
to behave like white people in all spheres of life by mimicking all of their conventions to escape 


the label of being “funny, with eccentric habits and bizarre customs” (BS. p.181). 


Post colonials have to take many roles and several identities to get themselves fit into the white 
society. Whites have an overpowering influence on black’s residents. Asif (Shahid’s Uncle) in 
The Black Album articulates that ‘Pakistanis are required to do everything in Briatin. They had 
to present news, run the business shops, win the sports and in addition have to fuck the women’ 
(7). Irrespective of the color of skin, Asian’s are expected to equal white on all social levels. 
Language became one of the tools of imitation. All the people from ex-colonies tried to adept the 
accent of white to fit them into society. They desired to fulfill During’s assertion that ‘the choice 
of language and accent is the choice of identity’ (127). Haroon used to carry a ‘small blue 
dictionary’ on his way to work asserting Karim that ‘you may need a heavyweight English word 
to influence an English man’ (BS. 29). The attempt to attain the linguistics proficiency was not 
an easy task for first generation of immigrants. Most of them experienced dialectology 


schizophrenia/ language schizophrenia. 


Asian characters as depicted by Kureshi, mimics white in every aspect of life willingly or 
unwillingly. They strived to get them fit into the society of colonizers. They had blind admiration 
for all traits which white have. Ashcroft writes in Postcolonial Studies: The Key Concepts about 
nuisance connected to mimicry: 
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There is threat innate to mimicry which does not come from obvious resistance. It comes 
frequently from the way in which identity alike that of colonizer is proposed. The identity of 
colonial subject portrays that the colonial culture is always potentially and deliberately insurgent 


(142). 


In My Beautiful Launderette, Rachael and Nasser dances across the launderette are imitated by 
Jonny and Omo in terms of ethnical affiliation. Johnny develops the disruption in his identity 
while affirming to the standards of white society. Such mimicry could be a menace which 
develops the identity crisis in the colonial subjects. Kureshi’s characters often juxtaposes 
Mohanram’s claim that sexual mimicry creates more diversity in ex-colonies persona (p. 39). 
Omor intends to approach Johnny because he wishes to assert his sexual superiority in racially 


discriminated society. 


Shahid, protagonist of The Black Album, threatens the metropolitan stereotypes of society by 
developing relationships to one of his lecturer, Deedee. Deedee was much older than Shahid in 
years. Shahid feels pleasure in asserting his maleness upon a white person. He has to revert his 
role from being a man to woman when Deedee desires to apply make-up on his face. Reluctantly, 
Shahid allows Deedee to take advance and give him a new makeover. He felt as if was losing his 
self-identity. But few moments later, to his surprise, Shahid felt relieved in his new mimic 


identity. Kureshi narrates: 


The new face of a female was profoundly liked by Shahid. The removal of certain responsibility 
was pleasing him. He could be flirtiest, demure, teasing, a burden went and a star. Moreover, 
now, he was not the one to take the lead. He happily wondered that how it would feel to be 


looked at in a totally different way and to go out as a female (BA. 118). 
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Shahid feels more pleasure enact like a mimic woman rather than being labeled as an Asian. He 
felt himself comfortable in the ethnical taboo of adapting a new identity. Kaleta claims in Hanif 


Kureshi: Postcolonial Story Teller: 


Shahid was not at all embarrassed for playing the role of a female. Being female, he felt the 
empowered. He felt like a woman. How a woman feels herself? Not how a woman seen by man 


feels (131). 


Protagonist’s desperate attempt of feeling comfortable in a transformed identity simply portrays 
his sense of displacement in white community. Deedee and Shahid exchange their gender roles 
momentarily and feel satisfied. “Shahid becomes a woman with makeup and Deedee becomes a 
guy’. Kureshi continues, “If you are Muslim, you cannot play with your identity in such a way” 


(132). 


Gilbert asserts that ‘Kureshi depicts immigrants from South Asia as to mark their difference as a 
commodity’ (12). Blacks tend to mimic the white for positive exchange of feelings and culture. 


Gilbert suggests: 


Ethnicity is a bought and sold commodity. But it can also be termed as cultural interchange. Just 
like Picasso took African mask and made something else with them. You cannot simply say that 
he has exploited Africa for her images. This is just an example that how a culture usually works 


C12): 


Black’s tendency to mimic white culture provokes more of frustration due to unexpected racial 


exploration. Charlie Hero from The Buddha of Suburbia claims about Britain: 
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Nothing works over there. England’s decrepit. No one believes in anything. Here, it’s money and 
success. England’s a nice place if you’re rich, but otherwise it’s a fucking swamp of prejudice, 


class confusion, and the whole thing (256). 


Britain was a consumerist society. Any Asian who was economically prosperous enjoyed a better 
life than most of working class people. Kureshi’s protagonists are blind followers of economic 
prosperity and tend to mimic whites in their economic gains. Inferiority complex led black 
immigrants to work hard for financial gains. In My Beautiful Launderette, Saleem asserts that 
Asians and especially Pakistanis need lot of money to sustain in England. They are “nothing in 
England without economics” (62). Omar intends to get rich and richer and he is ready to do 
anything for his economic prosperity. His father often says that Omar can even “kiss the arses of 
English to make him professionally successful” and later Omar wishes to have “big money” (65) 
as he believes that one who has money enjoys a stable position in England. He was influenced by 
Naseer’s success and began the business in Launderette. Naseer was clever enough to earn 


sufficiently in Britain. 


In Sammie and Rosie Get Laid, Rafi who is Sammy’s father was an eminent politician in Indian 
and made up a good fortune there. He was wealthy enough to feel himself satisfied and 
financially secure in England. He made himself to believe falsely that England has a rich culture 
where there is no question of race (51). But no one can live in the fool’s paradise for a long 


time. Kureshi asserts in his work Dreaming and Scheming: 


For all the English all Pakistanis were the same. Racists didn’t ask whether you had a chauffeur, 


TV and private education before they set fire to your house (46). 
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Therefore, it could be said that blacks cannot essentially avoid the racist attitude of white with 
their wealth. Jamal, the protagonist of Something to Tell you was a finely earning psychoanalysts 


in England. He was unable to avoid the white racist attitude. Jamal asserts: 


When I was with my grandfather, I more or less passed for white. Sometimes people asked if I 
were ‘Mediterranean’. Most whites considered Asians to be less intelligent and less everything 
good. Not that we were called Asian then. Officially as it were, we were called, Immigrants, I 


think. Later, for political reasons we were ‘blacks’ (55). 


People from ex-colonies were considered less at everything eve their self-identity. They tried to 
fit them according to all parameters of Britain society but failed to escape from the labeling of 
being black. Asians tried to equal Britain in their riches by working hard and harder. Gilbert 
asserts that Kureshi’s protagonists endeavor to assimilate white with economic mimicry which 
cannot possibly guard them against racial exploration (53). Haroon (Karim’s father) appeared to 
have had disrupted his personality by disillusionment and failure of expected economic 


advances. He asserts: 


The ‘whites’ will never support us. At least, not an Indian while there is any white man left on 
earth. You do not have to deal with them. They still think they have an Empire when they do not 


even have two pennies to rub together. (BS. 28) 


Racial discrimination by whites cannot be avoided by blacks in any sphere of life. No matter 
how much Kureshi’s protagonists try to mimic white in every aspect of life to get themselves fit 
into the society, they would always be criticized for the color of their skin. Shahid, the 
protagonist of The Black Album desires to mimic the white racist due to his experienced 


oppression. He tends to behaves aggressively in a consumerist society of Britain. Shahid 
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becomes an epitome of Kureshi’s fact that greed, crime and materialism comes in all color like 


intelligence and honor (221). His violence makes him to desire for being a racist. Shahid asserts: 


I argued that alike everybody else why I cannot be a racist? On that privilege, why is it me to 
miss out? Why do only I have to behave well? Why do I cannot piss on others for being an 
inferior and brag about it? I instigated to crack into one of them. I was becoming monstrous. I 
would not touch brown flesh except with a branding iron. British National Party was what I 


wanted to join (11) 


The people from ex-colonies have to face harsh realities for developing themselves positively 
into good human beings. Human beings are complex creature who needs security and self- 
respect. No one wishes to let evil approachable to him as Shahid did. His everyday experience of 


getting mocked at the hands of white led him to develop the racial prejudice for white. 


Kureshi’s protagonists leave no stone unturned to mimic the white in every aspect of life but 
ultimately develop the split in their personality. Possibly, because they fail to fit them into the 
white marker of self-identity. Lacan was a famous psychoanalyst. He suggests in the mirror 
phase that “follower makes himself as an object via striking a pose afore the mirror” (12). No 
matter how much perfect a follower gets he will always be the image of the other. Therefore, it 
could be argued that image remains the image. It cannot become the reality. No matter, how 
much, postcolonial subjects try to mimic white, they will always remain their subjects. They 
cannot be the other half of white as black themselves are aware of their reality in Britain society. 
Childs and William opines that mimicry relies on resemblance. Colonizers try to become like the 


colonized. This fruitless endeavor always keeps them different” (131). 
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Hall expresses that “identities are never complete. They are always in process. They are never 
finished (42). Kureshi tends to write about all the issues of identity faced by the people of ex- 
colonies in Britain. Kaleta asserts in Hanif Kureshi: Postcolonial Storyteller that “National 
identities need to be redefined. Kureshi’s attitude of telling his character’s stories is new” (233). 
Karim, Omar, Jamil, Nasser and many characters advances to mimic the white and resists being 
pronounced as blacks to find their self-definition in Britain. The unfinished exploration of blacks 
in white culture tends to blending of different elements of heterogeneous races and lead to the 


production of hybrid identity. 


3.3: Hybrid Identities 


Cultures cannot be based on essential structures. They are in constant state of flux. Bhaba asserts 
that “culture of all societies is a continuous process of hybridity” (210). Bhabha’s hybridity 
could be seen on two levels i.e. intentional and organic. Intentional hybridity leads to the 
instability in meanings while organic hybridity describes synthesis of productive method. It 
describes the emergence of something new when two cultures interact with each other. 
Intentional hybridity is linked to the inherent instability of language as meanings are always 


constructed with poststructuralist nature of sign and signifier. Bhabha states” 


Hybridity defines the state of language’s essential ability to be all together the similar but 
unalike. This understanding, often identified with Romantic irony, is significant to the existing 
work of Derrida and de Man, who point to it as a universal characteristic of language, an 


undecidable vacillation in which it becomes difficult to tell which the primary meaning is (20) 


None of the culture has a transparent system of intended meaning. Cultures are always open to 


hybridization and cultural meanings are constructed across the signifier and signified 
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relationship. Bhabha asserts that intentional hybridity do not welcome to reproduce the exact 


prototype. It leads to: 


Imitate in a mischievous, displacing sense of imitating an original in such a way that the 
significance of the original work is not armored by the fact that it can be replicated, imitative, 


transferred, malformed, ended into a simulacrum. (111) 


Such a hybridity lacks originality. It may signify for freeing the voices of postcolonial subjects 
thus liberating them from the authoritarian influence of colonizer. Postcolonial writers endeavor 
to find all the possible spaces for creating the hybrid characters. Ashcroft opines in Postcolonial 


Studies: The Key Concepts: 


Hybrid individuals tend to settle themselves in the zones generated by colonization. Subjects try 
to refrain links with the terrains of their forbearers. But they only come to terms with a culture 


they inhibit (117). 


Postcolonial subjects are destined to remain in between their culture and the culture of Britain. 


Bhabha asserts: 


Second generation of migrants or the postcolonial subjects does not need to assimilate into 
culture of Britain or to completely remain outside it. Translation as a tool allows the position to 
be “in between” both the cultures. This in betweeness allows the rejection of binarism of 


margin/center, self/other, colonizer/colonized. (211) 


Kureshi is appreciated as well as criticized for producing the biracial characters and sanctioning 
them the sense of loss in the world they are much acquainted with. This inside/outside approach 


in writing makes Kureshi’s work unique. Thomas makes us to realize that when one reads 
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Kureshi’s work and you are in the middle of culture, you can see the end as well as the beginning 


(162). 


Postcolonial subjects are aware of their biracial identities. Karim’s sense of hybridity is eminent 
in the opening of novel when he asserts that “My name is Karim Amir. I am an Englishman born 
and bred, almost” (01). The use of word “almost” shows protagonists sense of awareness about 
hybridity. Kureshi himself was a descendent of rich brown Indian father and a white mother. His 
identity was a blend of two different cultures. But he himself refuses the label of being a hybrid. 
He thought himself to be an Englishman in his Essays. But people use of mock at his affirmation 
saying that “how comes a brown faced person with Muslim name having well known family 
roots in Pakistan could claim as Englishman’(12). Gilbert asserts that hybridity emerges “when 
possibly two or more monoliths interact with each other” (107). The Rainbow Sign, compares 
the life of people living in Britain with the Pakistani society. He narrates his experience on his 
father’s homeland where he receives a warm welcome by his Pakistani people. This great unity 
was always missing in England. In Pakistan, he was at times, called with the disparaging term of 
being a “paki”. In Pakistan, Kureshi used to wear jeans instead of Shalwar Kameez and was 
mocked for his western fashion. For the short span of time he feels at home in Pakistan but later 
he began to miss England. Being born and bred there he feels England as him first home. In 
Bradford, the whole city presents the condition of postcolonial Britain. The city of Bradford 
becomes the microcosm of Asians living in Britain. Kureshi manages to have talked with first 
Asian Mayor M. Ajeeb. Ajeeb has been repeatedly attacked for being a hybrid. Both of them 
discussed about the hybridity of British-Asian community and the political condition of 
residents. Bradford also discusses about the issue and problems of separatism. In Britain it was 


due to politics among Bristish government and Islamic schools by Asians. Britain government 
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never liked the origin of Islamic schools in their community. Tariq articulates that if anyone 
attends the Islamic school, he will definitely have problem in finding a good living opportunity 
in Britain. It’s a better option to attend schools of mixed race or single sexed (15) Kureshi 
narrates the story of Ray Honeyford in this essay. He was head master of the school where ninety 
five percent students were from the Asian families. Later, Honeyford publishes two articles 
showing that how racist explorations and hybrid identity hinders the learning procedure of Asian 
students. Honeyford was finally exempted from his job after the publication of second article. 
New Right Party favours the stance of Honeyford. Right Party holds that ‘Asian’s are only 
acceptable if they are hybrids. They might have to leave, if they won’t behave like whites” (55). 
They wished to reduce the threats of anti-racism in educational system by arousing the sense of 
national sentiment amongst all residents of Britain. Kureshi do not try to pose the good 
impression of Asians living in Britain rather try to show all the issues and problems associated 
with the difficult life they are spending in Britain. Bradford deals infinitely with the issues of 


hybridity, racism, separatism and religion. 


Shahid, the protagonist of The Black Album expresses his hybrid feelings to Riaz. He feels 
culturally split which poses the threat to his firm identity and feeling of something lacking in his 


personality. 


Later, Shahid discovers his inability to identify himself as either an Asian or a Britain. He was 
never certain of either being self or being other. He began to feel the sense of insecurity as if he 
belongs nowhere. He is no longer able to feel one with the Whites. Shahid states his feeling of 


displacement as: 
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[he] discovers through the course of events that he is always — already all of these people and 
none of them. He cannot place himself with certainty — and more important without questioning 


— within any of the narratives that the other characters inhabit (123). 


Shahid feels as a wanderer trying to get himself settled by mimicking and adopting the hybrid 
identity. Amir Karim, protagonist of The Buddha of Suburbia tends to let himself feel as an 
Englishman or one may say as a hybrid English man. He has adopted all the manners of Britain 
community. He prefers to listen to soft machine, Frank Zappa, Wild man Fisher and King 
Crimson (63). He knew the best shops for buying music. He felt great in London but later 
realizes that he is an Asian. Helen’s father reminds Karim about the place of brown people in 
white community. Karim tries to assimilate himself with the white girl, Helen and wished to 


have date with her. But Helen’s father provokes him to feel as Other : 


Helen’s dad opened the front door and stood there. He was having a black beared and had thick 
arms. I thought he would have Hairy shoulder and a hairy back above all, just Peter Seller’s and 
Sean Connery.... And then I went a little White because he let go off the dog he was holding, 
who, padded towards me with his mouth vide open. The Hairy back then said, ‘you cannot see 
my daughter again because she do not go out with boys or wogs’. Don’t come to our house, you 
Blackies. You coons, coming to the house, we don’t like it. We are with Enoch Powell. If you 


put your black h’ands near her, I will smash them with a’mmer (41). 


Gandhi in her work Postcolonial Theory: A critical Introduction focuses: 


Helen’s father makes Amir Karim disturb due to his hybrid identity. Though he has learned all 
the manners of British and is by no means less to white Britain but color of his skin and hybridity 


puts him into relationship of master and slave(17). 
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The revelation of relation between ‘boys’, ‘wogs’ and ‘blackies’ limits Karim’s feeling of being 
an English man. He feels more rootless on exposure of Helan father’s thought about Asians. 
Helen father thought Karim as a threat for producing hybrid generation and humiliated him at 
worst. Not only this, Kureshi also highlights the other worst picture of Britain society where 
Asians humiliates each other. For Example, Jamila marries Changez who has just arrived in 


Briatin from India. Changez criticizes the manners of his people in England: 


Stopping and pointing out, one of his fellow country man, in a loud voice, he would say to look 
at that person from low class. An old man ambling towards day center or perhaps a waiter trying 
to hurry to work, or especially, there can be a group of sick’s who are going to pay a visit to their 
accountant. These shows, they indeed, have souls but still there is racialism and the reason is, 
their very dirt, rough looking and so much bad manners. And the clothes they wear are such 
strange for the Englishman, turbans and all. They should decide whether to be here or there. 


Look, how much I am here. That is simply why the English man hit these buggers (211). 


Changez instead of feeling one and united with his fellow countrymen leaves no chance to 
humiliate them. This shows the lack of unity amongst Asians residing in Britain. They 
themselves were responsible for developing “master-slave relationship” (Gandhi.17) with 
Britain. If they might have been a support to the people of their own race, their living condition 
in Britain would have been much better. Asian people like Haroon never gave their children 
(Karim) full knowledge about Asia, its heritage and culture. Such intellectuals from second 
generation of migrants never felt to have their strong roots in India. Karim failed simply to 
identify his personality with Indian’s. He always thought that he is thoroughly Britain. By the 
end of novel, Anwar dies. While attending his funeral Karim got the knowledge that no one can 
deny his origin. He felt guilty for being not able to appreciate his origin. Karim realizes: 
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In some way, these were my people and that I had spent my life avoiding or denying that fact. I 
felt incomplete and ashamed at the same time, as if half of me was missing, and as if I had been 
colluding with my enemies, those whites who wanted Indians to be like them. Partially, I accused 
Dad for this. After all, like Anwar, for most of his life he had never shown any concern in going 
back to India. He was always honest about this. He preferred England in every way. Things 
worked; it was not hot; you did not see terrible things on the street that you could do nothing 
about. He wasn't proud of his past, but he was not un-proud of it either. It just existed, and there 
wasn't any point in fetishizing it, as some liberals and Asian radicals liked to do. So if I desired 


the additional personality bonus of an Indian past, I would have to generate it (211). 


The best option available to Karim was to have a hybrid personality. Parent immigrants like 
Anwar and Haroon never told the stories about India with pride and honor. This representation 
leads Karim to consider India not worth living. Haroon and Anwar intended to live their whole 
life in England and not in India. They never enunciated about their country and their experiences 
with esteem. Therefore, Karim considered his father and uncle utterly responsible for his lack of 


respect for Asia. He develops the hybrid personality as he black and Britain at the same time. 


In My Beautiful Launderette, Omar is portrayed as more of an English man and less of an Asian. 
He is often tagged as a “wog” and possesses the hybridity in his nature. Omar is often alleged by 
Salim for “having too much of white blood in his veins” (31). Omar has a white boyfriend named 
Johnny and shares all the experiences being a white fascist and he rejects the idea of being other 
in Britain community. He considers himself as English man and refuses “his identity of being an 
Asian but doing so cannot let Omar to escape his roots. Bhahba opines “such migrants are less 
than one and double” (117). Omar has to face the trauma of being alienated for refusing his 
origin. He becomes the worst example of a hybrid being as white do not accept him and he 
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himself intends not to be considered as a black. Character’s like Papa (Omar’s father) refuses to 
be a hybrid. He never considers himself fit into the country of white’s. He spends his whole day 
wondering about Omar, his education and drinking vodka. Papa married an English woman who 
later committed suicide. He desires Omar to be a successful Britain and expresses, “Omer, you 
have to study hard. Education is power. We are under siege of white men” (p. 17). Papas, unlike 
other Asians consider that power lies in being well educated and the only way to defeat white 
man. While many other Asians think that wealth is power. Britain’s usually despised first 
generation of migrants like Papa who fails to fit them into white heritage. During later years of 
his life he desires to go to Pakistan. Papa says, “This damn state has done us in. We should have 


been there -Our Home” (85). 


Characters like Salim and Cherry were more of hybrids. Though they never liked white racists at 
heart but they consider themselves placed in Britain. They thought as Britain was their home and 
tried to assimilate with British. Both were from the second generation of migrants. Cherry even 
slaps the face of white person for calling him “scum, pig and grubby rich shit” (05). She feels at 
home in Britain. Once Omar asked that has she been to Karachi ever? The reply of Cherry was, 
“What a stupid. England is my home” (24). This shows a strong sense of Cherry’s belongings. 
She never wished to identify herself as an Asian. Saleem expresses his hatred for hybrids in 
Britain. While scolding Omar for his inability to understand the business properly, Salim asserts 
that “You have got too much white blood. It has made you frail like those pale faced adolescents 


that call us wog. You know what I do to them? I take out this.” (30). 


Cherry, Salim and Omar try to escape from their hybrid identities. They hate all those Asian’s 


who were not able to get themselves settled in Britain. Moreover, whites never like to work in 
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factories or business set up by Asian’s. When Johnny decides to work with Omar in launderette, 


Ganges articulates Johnny: 


Why are you working for these people? You were, once, with us. I am angry. I do not like our 
men to grovel to Pakis. They are here to work for us. Ok...Do not let yourself to be cut off from 


your own people...Everyone has to belong (p.47). 


It could be said that white never liked to work under the black community. Ganges suggested 
Johnny to find work at some other place instead of working with a Paki. Gang of Ganges never 
liked the mixing of whites and blacks. Tania, who is Naseer’s daughter often protect Johnny 
from being exploited by her family. Tania like Papa is an idealist. She is a feminist who hate’s 
her father’s mistress Rachel. Tania, on discovering Naseer’s mistress, begins to detest the 
concept of family and ultimately plans to leave the house of father” (p. 23). She abhorred the rich 
people who used to exploit poor. Omar, to Tania’s surprise was following the footsteps of his 
father. Omar never knew how to speak Urdu but has got a sense of Asian pride from his father. 
He intended to have superiority over white people like Johnny and asserts his relation of being a 
master over English. Relationship of Johnny and Omar highlights “people of two disparate 
communities who are made resilient by joint advantage of enterprise and together, tend to 
generate a new hybrid community” (Thomas, 59). Both the boys create an intricate realm of 


discrepancies. 


One can easily visualize the difference amongst the two generation of immigrants. The parents 
like Papa, Haroon, Rafi e.tc. had a different attitude towards life as compared to their children of 
second generation. Omar, Amir, and Sammy were better hybrid to fit into the society of Britain. 


Being born, brought up and bred in Britain, Kureshie’s protagonist shows a strong sense of 
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placement in UK. Their sense of belongingness is far ahead of their racial exploration. Their 
parents were not the successful hybrids and experiences worst experience in trying to settle them 


in Britain. Boehemer asserts: 


Intellectuals (those) who belong, by birth, to ex-colonies are cosmopolitan in almost every other 
way. He/She works within the confines of metropolis world. While, at the same, retains third 
world cultural interest with thematic as well as political connections with national background 


(235). 


Boehemer tries to show the strong sense of being rooted in Asia and its culture. It was not an 
easy task for ex-colonies to get themselves settled in a new community. First generation finds it 
difficult to submit completely to the heritage of Britain. They were the followers of forced form 
of hybridity. While, the second generation of migrants had a better sense of belongingness. 
Kureshi is much hopeful that one day the hybrid families of migrants would be accepted as full 
citizen irrespective of their origin. Kureshi asserts in Dreaming and Scheming, “belonging, 
means that you are seen as different or you don’t need to notice that where you are...” (220). 
First generation usually feels themselves struck in a condition that they can neither go back to 
Asia and nor they get adjusted in Britain. For such individuals, Kureshi states, “West is like a 
dream- unrealized. It may stuck anyone. One fails to go home again” (220). Such hybrid people 
possess disrupted personality and lack sense of belongingness. They belong neither to India nor 
to Britain. They feel themselves as trapped in an inescapable tapestry. Such migrants try to 


soothe themselves by confirming Rushdie’s optimistic ideology: 
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We are now here. We are unwilling to get excluded from Westerness...now, we are partially of 
the West... sometimes we feel falling among double stools while at other time, we feel straddled 


among dualistic cultures (15). 


Such hybrid personalities feel themselves impossible to escape from their choices of getting 
themselves rooted in Britain and leaving behind their strong family roots in Asia. They fall into 
the trap of developing disrupted personalities. Haroon and Awar tried their best to adapt all the 
cultural values of Britain to get themselves adjusted. But all their efforts bore no fruit. They felt 
themselves belonging inertly to Asia and outwardly to Britain. Said asserts in Culture and 
Imperialism, Cultures are oftenly associated with land or state. At times, this differentiates “us” 
from “them”. Anwar and Haroon always felt themselves as others in Britain while as us in Asia. 
It could therefore be said that identity and sense of belongingness comes with ages and needs a 
lot of time. Both the characters retain the universalities tendency of attachment to their culture. 
The strong attachment to the heritage of their fatherly states leads them to prevent their culture in 
one way or another. Amir observes the feeling of reminiscence in Haroon when he was getting 
old. Anwar’s sentiments were not so different from Haroon. Amir was surprised that by the time 
Haroon and Anwar have placed them well in Britain why do they still possess nostalgia for Asia. 


Amir observes: 


For years Haroon and Anwer were happy to live life like Englishmen... This was confusing. 
They did not communicate the yearning to see India again. Anwar groused, “India is rotten 


place”. “Why would one want to go there again? It is hot and filthy (65) 


It could be assumed that the misfits of ex-colonies consider it difficult to express their emotions. 


They fear of being displaced by their expression. Their complex hybridity hinders their wish to 
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return to home. The voice of their self is ultimately suppressed in their desire to be other, similar 


to Britain’s. 


Nina, the protagonist of With Your Tongue Down My Throat, is a biracial character whose 
father was born and brought up in London while her grandfather was from generation of first 
migrants. Nina is often humiliated badly by his father. Her father accentuates the condition of 


hybrids in Britain as: 


half-caste waster, belongs nowhere, problematic to everyone. They wonder around the face of 
the earth in search on home. They are alike stupid-mistaken-mongrel dog that no one wants to 


keep. Everyone kicks at their back(101). 


Nina finds it much difficult to live with her white new mother in London. By the time she visited 
Pakistan, she used to miss England and now when she was in London she missed Pakistan. Such 
hybrid individuals like Nina face lot of difficulties to fit themselves in society. In Pakistan, Nina 
was not respected for being too much of English lady. Her step mother and step sisters never 
showed any likeness for her. In England, she never considered her fit because she was black and 
too much of an Asian. The color of her skin and her racial identity led her to have a disrupted 
identity. She was not confident that where to find space for her true self identity. She was 
simultaneously trapped by England and London. Nina finds herself emotionally attached to 
Pakistan and missed England when she visited it but back in London she feels disrespected for 
being a hybrid of black and white. She was in constant state of transition and lacked sense of 
belongingness. Kureshi claims in Dreaming and Scheming that the very name “Pakistan was 


used as an insult” in England and especially London. This was humiliating and tormenting for 
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Kureshi. He planned to visit Pakistan when he was 29 years old. But to his surprise he felt 


himself more torn amongst the transition from unawareness to awareness. Kureshi remarks: 


People laughed, when I said that I am an Englishman. They chop about. Why would anyone with 
Muslim name, brown face, and large well known family in Pakistan want to place claim to that 
unkind little dilapidated island off Europe where you at all times had to spell your name? 
Eccentrically, anti- British comments made me feel patriotic. However, ironically, I only sense, 


my patriotic feelings when I was absent from England (34). 


The people from ex-colonies are always the hybrids of East and West. Their journey of self- 
revelation of their identity is a metaphor of transition amongst two cultures. Hybrid protagonists 
of Kureshi are in persistent dynamics of transformation. Mcleod asserts in Beginning Post- 


colonialism: 


Hybrid personalities never possess totality and completeness in them. Instead, they continue to 
stay in perpetual motion, chasing wayward and random routes, vulnerable to alter and re- 


inscription (220). 


Therefore, it could be said that discovery of whole self-identity is a difficult task for postcolonial 
subjects. Their urge for finding the sentiment of being truly placed and fit into the society are 


still somewhat missing. Said recommends the ex-colonies in Culture and Imperialism: 


Emigrant must consider values and culture of both communities, both native and adopted. They 
must decide on with contemplation quantifiable to surge for a new identity- hybrid identity 


(151). 
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The immigrants must consider all the good points of both the cultures and try to adopt them in 
order to fit themselves successfully in the society though as a hybrid. Tendency to adopt the 
culture of Britain being an ex-colony requires lot of flexibility of personality. Tyson, unlike 
many postcolonial writes, observes hybridity as an “exciting, positive and productive force in the 
world of globalization which is encouraging cultural hybridity” (370). Therefore, it could e said 
that societies are in dynamic state of changeability and so are the cultures. It culture’s heritage 


stops to welcome change they possess tendency of getting withered. 


Kureshi tries to focus the flexibility of character as well as motion of culture. Culture dies/rots 
when they remain stagnant and character’s get displaced when they stop to adapt into new 
culture willingly. Though hybridity hinders the procedure of intellectual’s adjustment into 
society but does not stop their mingling and acceptance of the white’s culture. Difference is 
always essential for cultures and societies to get prosperous as it encourages the healthy 


completion in multi-cultural countries. 


3.4: Racist Identities: 


Cashmore states in Dictionary of Race and Ethnic Relations that race cannot be repudiated. It is a 
motivating vigor behind people’s powerful thought and actions (301). Kureshi’s protagonists are 
translator of their culture. Racial prejudices for nonwhites were quiet rampart amongst black and 
white races of Britain. Biracial characters were prone to face discrimination in their everyday 
life. This liaison between colonizer and colonized instigated the instinct of master-slave. This 
relationship of superiority/inferiority finds its roots in the colonial policy of us/they. Such an 
unfair association was strongly supported by the whites. Boehmer views in Colonial and 


Postcolonial Literature that Imperial rule was strongly validated by the cultural and racial 
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supremacy of Whites. This sense of hegemony was not in accordance with blacks rather it was 
based on Western ideology of master-slave relationship (37). The overwhelming sense of racism 


which ultimately leads to violence and hatred in the community is in Fanon’s opinion “ is 


cultivated and is not inborn rather it is brought into being” (59). 


Postcolonial characters of Hanif Kureshi experiences the undue racism from their white peer 
fellows, and endless feeling of prejudiced. Whites left no chance to humiliate and violate black. 
Amir Karim (Buddha of Suburbia) shifts to London from suburbs. He thinks that, “London has 
thousands of dark-skinned people all over, so I would not feel exposed” (122). Unexpectedly, 
Karim was exposed to racism at his work place of theater production. He was considered a better 
option by directors for black or Asia roles. Shadwell one of the early producer with whom Karim 
interacted, wished to cast Karim as a Mowgli while producing The Jungle Book. Shadwell 
expects that Karim is aware of Asia and its ethnicity. But to his surprise, Karim neither knew the 
language of colony (Urdu or Panjabi) and nor he has ever visited India. Shadwell’s prejudice for 


Karim is eminent in his comment: 


What procreate of people two hundred years of colonization has given birth to. If, the innovators 
from the East India Company could see you. What puzzlement there would be. Everyone looks 
at you, I am sure, and thinks: an Indian boy, how bizarre, how interesting, what stories of aunties 
and elephants we will hear now from him. And you are from Orpington... What an eccentric 


world. The émigré is the Every man of the twentieth century (143). 


He was mocked for his ancestor’s roots in India. Though, Karim, always considered himself as 
an English man. He is forced by Shadwell to have an Indian accent in order to fit into the 


character of Mowgli. Introvertly, he never felt at ease to follow Shadwell’s instruction. But 
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Karim had to because it was the only opportunity he has got to become a successful actor in 
London. Karim articulates, “In spite of the yellow scarf asphyxiating my balls, the brown make- 
up, and yet the accent, I take pleasure in being the fulcrum of the production" (151). He holds to 
accede the racial stereotypes in order to become an actor. Karim tries to reconstruct his Indiannes 


in order to place himself according to Shadwell’s instructions. 


After the release of The Jungle Book which Haroon and Jamila has watched. Haroon criticizes 
the production which has made Karim to look as a “Black and White Minstrel” (159). While, 
Jamila gave much disparaging comments about Karim’s appearance and accent. She says, “the 
accent in addition to the shit you had smeared over you was disgusting. You were just pandering 
to bigotries ... and chestnuts about Indians. And the accent - my God, how could you do it"? It 
was sordid (159). Irrespective of humiliation of disgusting get up, Karim had no choice but to 
accept all the roles and dialogues which were given to him to gain success in Britain. Karim has 
successfully proceeded for another production where he was strangled in the expected role of an 
Indian. He recalled Anwar and did enact like an Indian, though unsuccessfully. He shows, Pyke, 
the director of production, when Anwar was on hunger strike because Jamila was not agreeing 
for arranged marriage. Traceey, one of the black lady, watch the scene ad articulated in an 


overwhelm to Karim: 


Your picture is what white people already think of us. That we are funny, with weird customs 
and strange habits. To the white man we are already people deprived off humanity, and then you 
go and have Anwar madly waving his stick at the white boys. I cannot rely on anything, like this 


could happen....Why do you hate yourself and all black people so much, Karim? (181) 
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He enacts as if do not belong to India or do not have any feelings for them. He behaves from 
Western view points and has no concern in tarnishing the image of India or the Indians. Tracey 
believes that Karim’s treatment of his own people is not less bad than the white people. He cares 
the least about the fact that his representation could possibly be interpreted in the racist way.The 
dilemma of the fact is that Karim himself sees him as a thorough English man but the people I 
his surrounding always take him as an Indian. Pyke demands and suggests Karim to reconstruct 


his identity if, he wishes to proceed as an actor. 


Turning point occurs when Pyke took the theater show to New York and to Karim’s surprise he 
was singled out of theater’s caste because of his dark-skin. Tacy and Karim were expected to be 
at center of Hitian dance. Karim was much disheartened by racism and felt alike a “colonial 
observing the native perform” (245). He decides to stay in America and recall the immigrants 


experience of his father and grandfather. Karim observes: 


Dad had a sense of superiority over Britain’s. As a legacy of his childhood in India, his political 
anger turned into contempt and scorn. To Dad, in India, British people were stiff, ridiculous, 
rule-bound and unconfident. And he made me to feel that we could not allow ourselves the 
shame of fiasco in front of these people. You could not let the excolonialists see you on your 


knees, for that were where they expected you to be (251). 


By relating himself to the experiences of forefathers, Karim, tries to find space for his own self- 
identity. . He was unable to consider the stereotypical role of English as master. He wishes to be 
successful intellectual irrespective of his racist experiences at school, college and theater. Karim 


was not similar to Eleanor’s lover Gene who was not able to bear racism and commits suicide: 
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Sweet Gene, her black lover, London's best mime, who emptied bed-pans in hospital soaps, 
slayed himself because every day, by a look, a comment, an attitude, the English told him they 
hated him; they never let him forget they thought him a nigger, a slave, a lower being...We 
became part of England and yet proudly stood outside it. But to be truly free we had to free 
ourselves of all bitterness and resentment, too. How was this possible when bitterness and 


resentment were generated afresh every day? (229). 


Gene was not able to escape from the racist trap and gives up his life. Kureshi portrays his 
protagonist, Karim, in a realistic who tries to endure disrespect at the hands of white but 
ultimately becomes successful. With the realization that no one could get free from the tags of 
racist exploration, Karim again began to enact at theater in England. Though, introvertly, Karim 
was an English person in all respect but his appearance and color of skin makes a dentist to 


question his nurse at hospital that whether he speaks or understand English? (259). 


Kureshi’s narrative fabricates the racism faced by not only the second compeers of immigrants 
but also the first generation. Haroon and Anwer belonged to rich families of India and the way 
they have read about England in books proved to be the world of bookish fantasy and the reality 
was much different. The real face of Britain was like a “freezing shock” to diasporic Indian’s 
Haroon and Anwar. They tried to assimilate in new heritage by reading ad talking of Literature. 
Haroon and Anwar saw white racist tendencies and were fixed by the notion that “whites will 
never promote us...any Indian...they think they still have an Empire” (28). The sense of 
dominancy of white was eminent to all and after such revelation; Haroon tries least to have the 
urge of assimilating himself with the Britain heritage. Anwar tried to adopt the Britain heritage 
when he arrived. He use to drink alcohol in Haroon’s company to show oneness to Britain’s but 
the racism faced by his family led him to think of his Asian roots. Karim describes: 
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Jamila was resident of area closer to London, and far poorer than our suburbs. It was full of 
thugs, neo-fascist groups who owned their clubs, pubs and shops. They would be out on 
Saturdays, selling newspaper and Pamphlets in High Street. They also wrought outside football 
grounds, like Crystal Palace and Millwall, the schools and colleges. They roamed, at night, in the 
streets, beating Asians and shoving shit and burning rags through their letter-boxes. Frequently 
the mean, white, hating faces had public meetings and the Union Jacks were paraded through the 
streets, protected by the police. Here was no evidence that these people would go away - no 
evidence that their power would diminish rather than increase. The lives of Anwar and Jeeta and 
Jamila were pervaded by fear of violence. I am sure it was something they thought about every 


day (59). 


Therefore, it could be said that life of immigrants was not as easy as Asians came across from 
the knowledge they have gained through books. Anwar conceives the idea that her daughter see’s 
the white boys while exercising. He then “arranges a husband for Jamila from India” (p.61). She 
flatly refuses to marry anyone whom she does not know. Anwar tries to establish his dominancy 
by “following hunger strike of Gandhi” (62). Karim opposes arranged marriages as everyone was 
expected to be free in decision of their own marriage. Anwar disagrees and say, “Boy, this is not 
our way. Our ways are firm” (61). Karim was surprised by the reaction of his uncle Anwar and 


observes: 


It was certainly bizarre, Uncle Anwar behaving like a Muslim. I'd never known him believe in 
anything before. So, it was an astounding novelty to find him literally risking his life on the 


principle of absolute patriarchal authority (65) 
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Uncle Anwar forces his daughter Jamila into arranged marriage. To Anwar’s surprise, Changez 


was disappointing. Kureshi articulates in Buddha Of Suburbia: 


Anwar-had been counting on being given a life-transfusion by a son - had become an old man, 
his natural course of decay being accelerated, not delayed, by the fresh aspect which had turned 


out to be not-so-fresh" (171) 


Uncle Anwar was highly disappointed by his son-in-law. Proceeding in years he wished to back 
to India but Jeeta simply refused. He got more into depression and began to be excessively 
alcoholic. Therefore, it could be said that the second generation of immigrants consider 
themselves to be more placed in Britain. They are ultimately successful in one way or another in 
getting themselves placed. While, first generation of immigrants tries to assimilate in the racist 
Britain but most of them except few exceptions fail. Character’s like Anwar and Haroon have 
nothing but despair to last with. Allie, younger brother of Karim, possess neo conformist 
approach towards racism. He participates in politics and articulates about his minority fellow 


men: 


We hate winging lefties, don't we? ... Their clothes look like rags. And [hate people who go on 
all the time about being black. And how persecuted they were at school, and how someone spat 


on them once. You know: self-pity (269) 


Allie being young and tender age considers less about the notion of existence of racism. Instead 
of supporting their fellow men, Asians settled/trying to settle in colonial domains see themselves 
as well as their fellow men with the Western lenses and lessor by being an Indian. Shahid (The 
Black Album’s protagonist wrote short story entitled Paki Fog Fuck Off Home. Title of his story 


manifests the hostility of Britain’s with Asians. The book features the story: 
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The back row of the class, at school, comprised of six boys. One day, when teacher had left the 


class room, inn despair, chanted at Shahid, “Paki, Paki, Paki, Out, Out, Out!” (73). 


Protagonist, Shahid, as a child, has faced lot of racist experiences and portrays them at length in 
his story. When mother discovers such a humiliation faced by Shahid at school her gestures 
were, “people do not want this hate in their life” (75). Such an unbearable reaction of mother 
who never discusses the racist attack upon Shahid with the school teacher shows the element of 
fear and inferiority found in the first generation of immigrants. Kureshi elaborates in text that 
Shahid’s mother herself has faced unbearable racism at school as a child. Her reaction towards 
Shahid’s situation poses as if racism does not exist and they live in an ideal world. Shahid’s 


situation was not much healthy after humiliated racist attacks at school: 


Before going to school, Shahid, defecated and vomited with fear. When he returned with bruises, 
cuts and bag slashed with knives, mother, behaved indifferently, as if so appalling an insult could 


not exist. And so she turned away from him. What she knew was too much for her (75) 


Shahid’s mother could not bear such situation of her son. The dilemma was that she was 
completely helpless in facet of racism and cannot help his son. Chad, another character of 
Kureshi, had to face racism and cannot identify his personality with white or blacks. Chad shares 


his story to Deedee. Deedee narrates to Shahid the story of Chad: 


He used to be called Trevor Buss....Chad was adopted by a white couple. The mother was racist, 
talked about Pakis all the time and how they had to fit in.... He'd see English country cottages 
and ordinary English people who were secure, who effortlessly belonged.... when he got to be a 
teenager he saw he had no roots, no connection with Pakistan, could not even speak the 


language. So, he went to Urdu classes. In England white people viewed at him as if he were 
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going to steal their car or their handbag... but in Pakistan they looked at him even more 


strangely ....It was fermenting and he couldn't keep it under (107). 


Chad tried to place himself in Britain with the help of Riaz and his group. Kureshi tends to show 
through the character of Chad that Imperialist forces still exist in Britain. Omar, the protagonist 
of My Beautiful Launderette, faces humiliated racist attacks when he was driving with Salim and 
Cherry. The gang boys climbed on “bonnet of the car and squashes his arse grotesquely against 
the windscreen”. Moreover, they “gathered around the car, banged on it and shouted” (p.25). 
Though, Salim and Omer were at good financial positions in their business but they could not 
avoid being abandoned just because of thecolor of their skin. One discovers Rushdie’s statement 
in Imaginary Homeland quite true. It says that “England is not the place of fair play, decency, 


equality and tolerance. May be that place, only existed in the fairy tales” (135). 


Sammie and Rosie Get Laid is full of racist stances and explorations. Rafi observes the whole 
London was in turmoil due to clash amongst the police and the black community. Police had 
murdered a black who was looking for her boy. Danny, another young black man suffers from 
the riot and senses the lack of freedom in London. He helps Rafi to escape from roit and 


articulates: 


Danny: For a long time, right, I have been for non-violence. Never gone for burning things 
down. I can see the attraction but not the achievement. OK...We have a kind of domestic 


colonialism to deal with here. And what's going to happen to all the beauty? 


Rafi: If I lived here... I would be on your side. All over the world the colonized people are 


fighting. It is the necessity of the age. It gives me hope (107) 
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Condition of racism, evoked by the sensitive department of police, worries Rafi. While visiting 
Alice’s house, Rafi had to suffer from bad stares of white people and Danny expected Rafi to 


elaborate the staring gestures of white’s: 


Rafi: Why are they looking at us like that? 


Danny: They think we are going rob their houses. 


Rafi: God, things have changed to little! Poor Alice — she was born and brought up in India, you 


know. 


Danny: She's black then? 


Rafi: No, extremely white. But her family was in India for generations. 


Rafi: This isn't the country, you damn fool. It's just respectable (125). 


Alice loves Rafi but Rafi worries about the racist inconsistencies of white community. People 
from the ex-colonies can neither forget their inferior place in Britain nor the color of skin. Alice 


derides rioters and says to Rafi: 


I abhor their lack of respect and ignorance in this great land. Being British firmly means to 
identify with other, similar people. If we are to survive, words like “civilization” and “unity” 


must be understood (165). 


Alice was badly aware of the racist tendencies of people of her own community against blacks. 
The colour of skin has divided metropolitan London into two groups. All the wisdom, justice, 


rationality, innocence and purity was White. While everything that depicts unjust, irrationality, 
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unfairness, ugliness and evilness was labeled as Black. Such was the division of humans in racist 


cultures. 


Therefore, it could be said that Kureshi’s writing shows the hostility and aggression found 
amongst the white and black races of West. These races ultimately evokes the element of getting 
themselves placed in society and take revenge from whites in a self-defensive way which 
provokes violence and destruction in society. This chain of animosity creates tension in 
societyand may turn into dangerous act of violence. Kureshi writes in The Word and the Bomb 
that the only way to escape is “condemn all violence” (93). The writer wishes its character to 


have patience and tolerance in order to get accepted by the white community as equal, one day. 


3.5: Side Effects of Post-colonialism: 


Postcolonial world seems promising to people from developing and under-developing countries. 
People fantasize Britain and wish to spend their life. The other side of coin shows the dreary 
reality of many un-prosperous migrants who struggle all their life to get themself placed in 
Britain. Few become successful but many fail to live the life of their dreams. Immigration from 
East to West became the cause of psychological disorders in many subjects. The mental state of 
many colonial subjects aroused clinical depression, neurosis and even madness. Years of 
humiliation and chagrin develops the distortion in individual’s personality psychologically. 
Kureshie’s protagonists are mostly vulnerable to emotional as well as spiritual destabilization, 
social stupefaction, and communal alienation. Such colonial subjects with disrupted personality 
may have nervous breakdowns, depression attacks or at its most chronic form commits suicide. 


Roy suggests in The Faber Book of Madness that “Depression is almost a burden, impossible to 
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bear. It jeopardizes one’s personal sense of worth” (63). Depression as well as madness may 


ultimately lead a healthy person to commit suicide. 


Kureshie’s post-colonial subjects are often prone to psychosomatic disorder of depression, low 
self-esteem and madness. Lots of reasons have been diagnosed by critics and analysts for 


neurotic disorder in immigrants. Read, Mosher, and Bentall claims: 


Racial persecution causes human distress, low poise, madness and suicide. Many postcolonial 
researchers’ prefers not to highlight the effects of racial discrimination. Psychiatrists find a direct 


linkage of madness with racial persecution (171). 


One may argue that Kureshi highlights tendencies of madness in white as well as black 
community members than why to claim racial persecution all in all? White people also undergo 
the trauma of depression, melancholy, indecisiveness than why to blame post colonial subjects 
only. Read focuses in Models of Madness that members of domineering culture (White) get 
schizophrenic but are significant to suffer less from schizophrenia than the ethnic minorities of 
immigrants (170). Therefore it could be said that both White and Black are prone to neurosis of 
psychological miseries but Black are comparatively much exposed to neurotic disorders due to 
the reason of being colonial subjects. Immigrants have to suffer from the unwanted gifts of 


neurosis more as compared to the local community members. 


Kureshi’s protagonists are often left defeated in dealing with psychological issues. They have to 
suffer from undue pressure of lack of self-esteem and inferiority complex because of peer 
pressure and migration experiences of their forefathers. Amir Karim, protagonist of The Buddha 
of Suburbia often claims to lack personal freedom, space and awareness. His mother often puts 


emphasis on the sacrifices she has made for Karim and marrying his father “a coloured man” 
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(45). Margret was never satisfied by her black husband and was often depressed. Karim’s 
personality was almost disrupted amongst a black father and white mother. Kureshi mocks 
Karim’s domain of authority lies in selection of a TV channel and seeing whatever you like. In 
their house, if mother was watching a program and someone else wants to watch another 
program, “she would throw a fit of anger, frustration and self-pity. No one can dare to interfere 


with her” (21). Kureshi claims: 


Margret gets deprived of all kinds of pleasure and affection due to her fear and emotionality. She 
hated en because they were torturers. Men bombed Vietnam, they turned on the gas at 


Auschwitz. We define our relation to pleasure as our relation to self-sexuality and bodies. (21). 


Margret though being a white community member was never satisfied psychologically and so 
was her husband and children. She infuses all her sense of dissatisfaction into her two sons’s 
arousing the sense of inferiority for being colored. All the family members were dissatisfied with 
others because of their inability to accept their personality and its other factors such as colour. 
Karim claims that “nervous collapses were as unusual , in his family, as New Orleans which in a 


little while changed my opinion of experiencing painful reality” (12). 


Pervaiz’s family in My Son the Fanatic is not able to live a psychologically healthy life. Fareed 
gets engaged with the white girl whose father is a chief inspector. During the engagement 
ceremony, Pervaiz stops his wife to attend toilet for the second time articulating, ‘they will think 
we are Bengalie’s’ (284). He was considering it a huge success on the part of his family. Pervaiz 
due to his inferiority complex thinks Fareed’s engagement to a white as a milestone in their 


social advancement. Read further claims: 
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Being a member of an ‘ethnic minority’, or a female in a patriarchal society, or lesbian or gay in 
a homophobic society, or a colonized subject or poor, can have psychological consequences 


(163). 


Therefore, it can be argued that Pervaiz sense of security for better position of Fareed in the 
society was temporary. Pervaiz belonged to the ethnic minority. He was of a colonized race and 
he was poor as well. But his son’s engagement to a lady a white race was being considered as a 
promising achievement. Psychologically, he wished Fareed to get empowered by marrying a 
member of dominating society. In Freud’s opinion presence of ‘black emotions’ (05) is much 
common in post-colonial subjects than post-colonial masters. Black emotions refer to low spirits, 
classical melancholy or sadness. They are rampart in unhappy or unsuccessful marriages, 
infidelities, and broken family systems. Black emotions arouse psychological traumas in 


unhealthy intellectuals who fail to cope up with the communal situation successfully. 


Shahid, the protagonist of The Black Album suffers from alienation at his work place as well as 


his living place. Shahid’s feelings are portrayed as: 


I began to feel as a freak in that part of the country, than I did normally. You know, I had been 
kicked around and chased a lot. It made me terrifyingly sensitive. I kept thinking there was 


something I lacked (11). 


This constant feeling of ‘lack’ arouses psychological inconsistency in individual’s personality. 
The hostile attitude of people towards post-colonial subjects makes them much sensitive in 
feeling themselves as a part of Britain. Asif, Shahid’s uncle is a foresighted person and is much 


aware of racial prejudices of white community member. He rightly suggests that it might take 
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ages for immigrants to settle themselves in Britain. Asif claims that “It takes generations to get 


accustomed to British place” (55). 


Identity gets more complex and undefined at such unsettled places. Kenneth Kalet emphasizes in 
Hanif Kureshi: Postcolonial Storyteller that “acceptance is demanded where dream of 
assimilation prevails. When post-colonial subjects are placed at a destitute position, assimilation 
and identity cultivate more challenges” (15). Mamoon, the ambitious protagonist of The Last 
Word, is one of the famous writers whose biography is under composure by Henry. Mamoon 
cannot do anything but write and read. But with the growing years his attitude was becoming of 
that of a loser. Mamoon fits exactly into Porter’s idea which he quotes from Aristotle that “artists 
have a melancholic temperament” (62). It is very rare for readers to see him happy or satisfied. 
He was a figure of solitude, difficult to be understood and quiet touch about his stuff. But when it 
comes to work and its quality productivity, no one could dare to deny the creative genius of 


Mamon. 


One may say that postcolonial subjects who possess creative genius to be an artist, or poet or 
painter respond emotionally to all the communal changes. Moreover, such subjects carry the 
encumbrance of migrant representation or of their roots. But no one can deny that the work 
produced by subjects as Mamon, Karim, Gabriel, Shahid e.tc was always praiseworthy. Jessica 
Marshall states in Woes Be Gone that “dark moods produce creativity. Sadness in such matters 
becomes the form of communication. Fluctuation of dark moods may lead readers to misinterpret 


the protagonists’ intentions” (39). 


Another side effect of post-colonialism is unhappy marriages, infidelities and problematic love. 


Marriages break up of parents or family friends leave the young protagonists in desperation and 
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psychologically depressed. Amir Karim, from The Buddha Of Suburbia had a critical attitude 
towards getting married. He often articulates that he would never get married due to his parents 


unhealthy relationship (19). 


Love break ups and unhealthy matches leave Kureshie’s protagonists in depression. Deedee 
married Brownlow in The Black Album. But with the passing years her relationship with 


Brownlow was getting frozen and worst. She claims: 


At times, one is passionately in love and the other time, not after so long, is hard to believe that 
you feel so much different....Now, I fail to understand, that how I felt like that...it seems that 
intimacy would leave some mark and it would remain but this does not happen. You just end up 


thinking, who this person is?(50). 


This fluctuation from passionate love to who this person is?, leaves one in a mere psychological 
trauma of depressiveness. But in contrast Deedee completely ruined the postcolonial faithfulness 
of relationship in Shahid by copulating with him. Displacing Shahid from his naivety. Deedee 
exposed Shahid to a new world of love without wedlock. She taught him how to be passionate at 
one moment and barely frozen at another. It could be said that post-colonial interaction of a 
colonizer and a colonizer was not productive or healthy as far as relationships were concerned. 
Shahid was put into such problems which were yet not suitable for his age. He was a student 


while, Deedee was a lecturer in the same institution. 


Deedee was amongst those people who were never satisfied psychologically. She tried to help 
herself out by reading books. Deedee tries to “sought out why [her] expectations remains 


unfulfilled or why is she not happy” (37). She confesses the depression which Brownlow’s 
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“wretched face” (160) left her with but in finding out the answers of her attitude she 


deconstructed the personality of Shahid . Kureshi narrates the relation of Shahid and Deedee as: 


In such circumstances what permanence or deep knowing could there be? They had gone out few 
times. Both have shared and confessed the compelling familiarity with uninhibited 
passions....He did this; she did that. How much did they know about one another? They were 


like tourists in one another’s lives (241). 


Life of Shahid was introduced into new atavists’ after interacting with Deedee. The atavists’ 
which left him into depression and neurosis. Shahid was exposed to overwhelmed problems of 
insincere love for the time being only. Michel Foucault observes that “madness is dangerous. It 
relate to the dangers of passion” (27). Deedee was passionate to find happiness and reason for 
everything in her life which in turn left Shahid mad. Shahid loved her sincerely but in return all 
passionate behaviors were left unnamed and undefined. Shahid tried to abandon his friends and 
family and tended to follow Deedee who could get himself better placed but all such things left 
him into the darker and undefined world of illusion. Foucault further argues that “madness is 
linked to the man, his dreams, illusions and to his weakness” (87). Therefore, it could be said 
that Deedee, trying to find her own answers left Shahid into the world of psychology, into the 


world of madness and undefined world of illusions. 


Kureshi often claims about his characters that they are not “victims”. There are put into the 
inescapable context and experience of their Asianness” (27). It is inevitable for post-colonial to 
avoid the stereotypical labeling of second class national of Britain in all matters of their life, be it 
business or love. This labeling provokes the element of racial discrimination which leads to 


depression and depression finds its root in madness and madness may lead to the death. Michel 
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Foucault proposes four types of madness in his work A History of Insanity in the Age of Reason 
i.e. madness by romantic identification, madness of just punishment, madness by vain 
presumption, and madness of desperate passion. All these form of madness could rightly be 
analyzed in the frame of Kureshie’s work. In first form of madness, Foucault exemplifies Don 
Quichotte written by Cervantes. He gave the interpretation of work according to his own method 
of seeing the life. This turned Cervantes as depressed and despondent. Kureshie’s protagonists, 
similar to Cervantes, tries to define their place in Britain but later on they are left with nothing 


but melancholy, depression and madness. 


Eleanor, an English girl friend of Karim, belongs to the upper class. She belonged to the 
dominant race. Irrespective of all the privilege and status she still suffered from depression. She 
went to depression because of Gene. He was an Indian actor. None of the Britain/White 


appreciated his genius. Eleanor portrays him as a: 


Delicate and talented, thin and generous and raunchy. He had a beautiful face....But he by no 
means got the work he be worthy of. He deflated bed-pans in hospital programs. He frolicked 
criminals and taxi-drivers. He certainly not played in Chekhov or Shakespeare or Ibsen, and he 
deserved to. He was better than a lot of people. So, he was much mad about many things. The 
police were always picking him up and giving him a going over....He lived in a bad world in 
nice old England. One day he did not get into one of the bigger theatre companies, he could not 


take any more. He just freaked out. He took an overdose (203). 


There is as Holmes says, “a close association of loss and the development of depression” (23). 
Eleanor was unable to recover herself from the traumatic experience of Gene’s suicide. He was 


black but full of talents. He was much better than many English men. But the color of his skin 
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made him to take an overdose and rest in peace forever. English, never let Gene to forget that he 
is “a nigger, a lower being or a slave” (229). When Karim visited her girlfriend after the death of 
Gene, he was unable to recognize her. Eleanor was depressed and her actions revealed her 


madness. Kureshi describes Eleanor’s condition in The Buddha of Suburbia: 


Clothes were everywhere. In the middle of the room, ironingng-board was placed...Eleanor 
pressed hard down with iron. She wept, tears fell down on clothes as she was ironing. Her lips 
were dry. She did not want to talk. She moved iron across same patch of the shirt time and again. 
When she raised her face off the chin, I felt, as if, she desired to place it on herself, on her arm or 


her hand. She was half mad (187) 


She was unable to face the trauma of Gene’s suicide. Eleanor feels herself as a lost being in the 
hypocritical society who sees black on the racial grounds. Eleanor feels painful for the social 
deprivation of one of the capable friend to whom Britain society never appreciated as equal. She 
feels melancholic in her own world of Britain who preaches slogan of equality. Her trust on her 
social class was shattered completely. Eleanor was now fighting to balance herself mentally to 
cope successfully in life after Gene’s departure. This romantic identification of equality which 
Eleanor considers in Britain has torn her personality psychologically and let her to feel a as a 


“half mad” (187) person. 


Second psychological disorder proposed by Foucault is madness of just punishment. It 
reprimands the disorders of heart and mind simultaneously. Kureshie’s character often suffers 
from madness of just punishment. The lens of “just” could vary from one individual to another. 


The “just” of white could vary from the “just” of black. Naseer in My Beautiful Launderette gets 
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involved in Rachel. When his wife, Bilquess discovers his adultery, she gets almost mad. 


Bilquees plans to take revenge from Nasser and Rachel. When Rachel comes to her place: 


Bilquis mixes several ingredients in a big bowl — bits of bird, vegetables, leaves, the squeezed 
eyeball of a newt, some dog urine, , half a goldfish.... Simultaneously, she dictates letter to 


Tania, which she takes down on a blue air letter (71). 


Later, Rachel get her stomach blotched due to the dish which Bilquees served her. On the other 
hand, she warns Naseer that she would return to Asia as a punishment of showing disloyalty to 
her. She opts the traditional methodology of punishing Naseer and Rachel. She calls Nasser as 
“big, fat, black” person (71). Bilquees gets mad with jealousy and sense of taking revenge from 
Rachel as well as Naseer. She feels humiliated at sharing her husband with another woman. 
Readers could observe that Bilquees is “just” in inflicting punishment upon Rachel and calling 


Naseer badly. 


Foucault claims that in madness of just punishment that the “hidden crime gets eminent in 
everyone’s eyes similar to diurnal in the dark of bizarre punishment” (85). Bilquees unveils the 
perfidy of Naseer in everyone’s eyes. Rachel also feels physical as well as psychological pain. 
Naseer has to bear the punishment of losing her wife and his daughter’s. The psychological pain 
was bared not only by Nasser or Rachel but also Bilquees and her daughters. Depression by 
Jeremy Homes can better elaborate such a situation. It states that, “rage and anger may be seen as 
an attempt of punishing oneself or the world, for allowing this connection to break” (11). The 
loss of the partner or his perfidy hurts and arouses furiousness in the partner. Bilquees tries to 
penalize Naseer but suffers herself too. Her desperate act could be justified as madness or a 


forced attempt to push Nasser for family formation again. 
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The third form of psychological disorder discussed by Foucault is madness of vain presumption. 
Such disorders are provoked by the exaggerated or falsified assumption of the self. It states that 
“deceptive attachment of the self enables him to concede all the good point or powers which he 
lacks entirely. The mad man identifies himself with unprocessed dearth” (30). Such a 
disillusioned world of assimilation causes dissatisfaction and melancholy in the subject turning 


him depressed and dejected. 


Jamila, one of the dominant females of The Buddha of Suburbia, feels proud of her Asian 
heritage. She was persuasive as well as intelligent. Karim was always impressed by her 
argumentative, persuasive and strong personality. Jamila was always protective for her family as 
far as racist remarks or humiliation was concerned. Jamila begins to hate Miss Cutmore because 
she reminded her of her South Asian origin and how British have once been their masters. 
Though she tried to be one like Miss Cutmore but by the time story ends, she is left discouraged 
and defeated by the White ideals. Moreover, Zulma from The Black Album, always considered 
her as a Britisher with Asian ancestors. She belonged to a rich family of landlords. She has 


always been a prominent and energetic wealthy lady. Kureshi states in The Black Album: 


In Karachi, Zulma zip up around the camel-carts and pot-holes in a traded red Fiat Uno, a 
Hermes scarf knotted around her head. In London, Zulma visited the houses of friends, pursued 
shopping, gossiping and general trouble-making-in-other-families. She enjoyed much. She was 


light-skinned as well as beautiful. But never beautiful enough (87). 


She enjoyed high respect among the Asian families settled in Britain but she was not efficacious 
in escaping the racist discrimination in London. Irrespective of Chad’s infidelity to his wife, she 


was successful in becoming a pilot and a prosperous business woman. Unlike Bilquees, her 
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social success is not hampered by Chad’s act of infidelity. The only thing that hindered her social 


mobility was not the lack of money but the color of her skin. Kureshi states: 


Zulma might imagine that she was an upper-class, intelligent woman. But to them she would be a 
Paki and always liable to be patronized. She appreciated the truth of this, but it was a colonial 


residue — the new money knew no color (89). 


Jamila as well as Zulma were strong ladies but it was not the lack of money that hampered their 
progress but the presumed color of skin that suppressed their identity on racial grounds. Such an 
unequal treatment on social level was enough to lemmatize the social success and arouse 
frustration and disillusionment in post-colonial subject’s especially post-colonial female subjects. 
Therefore, one could agree with Foucault that the successful existence of postcolonial subjects in 
Britain colonies is dependent upon their “vain presumption as well as chimerical attachment to 


optimistic dreams and unreal realism” (31). 


The fourth psychological disorder put forth by Foucault is madness of desperate passion. Such 
disorders are aroused by destructive or deceived love which evokes extravagant passion in 
patient. Kureshi discusses numerous sort of love in his contemporary writing. Most of them do 
not find roots in traditional heritage. For example, Mamoon and Marion is by no means a 
balanced couple in The Last Word. Mamoon was much younger to her. She expresses that real 
sex is mad, mad, and mad. It can overrun everything else, particularly sense and intelligence” 
(211). In Something to Tell You, Ajita’s relationship to her father was not only unusual but 
surprisingly imbalanced. Similaryly Marlene and Pyke again show the unjust relationship. Sex 
was informative and recreational for both of them” (191). Kureshi states in The Buddha of 


Suburbia: 
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Pyke and Marlene seemed less like swimmers in the sensual rather they looked more like 
intrepid journalist. There obsession of how world works was rather another name for self- 
obsession. And their desire to come up to the real life betrayed as a basic separation from it 


(193). 


Pyke’s passion of experimentation ruined Karim’s relationship and he decided to get himself 
settled in New York. Kureshie’s characters are prone to strange relations which disturbs their 
life. Naseer, Parveez and Haroon were from the first generation of migrants and preferred White 
women to their Brown/Black wives. Their infidelities hurt not only their wives but also their 
children and close Asian relatives. Kureshie’s shows the decay of the family system by risky 
emotional imbalanced caused by the protagonist’s fathers. Asian families with decaying moral 


values get more disillusioned and depressed. 


Therefore, it could be said that the types of psychological disorders which Foucault has proposed 
could rightly be applicable on Kureshie’s various works. Migrants are usually prone to many 
psychological disorder’s while living as subjects. Anwar, Karim’s uncle in The Buddha of 
Suburbia, gets mad when Jamila refuses to marry Changez. He, like Gandi begins hunger strike 


and created an unpleasant atmosphere in the house. Kureshi states his condition: 


At night, now, Anwar does not sleep, at all. Sitting at the edge of his chair, smoking and drinking 
the drinks that are prohibited in Islam, he was thinking about the thoughts that are portentous. He 
was also dreaming of other countries, lost houses, mothers, and the beaches. Even in shop, 
Anwar did no work. He did not watch for the shop lifters and the shirt lifters. He was often found 


by Jamila, rancid with unhappiness, drunk on the floor, when before work, she went to see her 
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mother in the morning. Now, in his state of tracking heart, no one attended Anwar or inquired 


him. Neither his hunger strike endeared him to his family (211). 


The unpleasant depression ruined himself the most and ultimately he died away with 
melancholy. Anwar gets himself alienated not only in his self or family but also in the society. 
He was suffering badly from weight loss, disturbed sleep and insanity. Roy Porter echoes about 
melancholy in The Faber Book of Madness, which rightly fits the condition of post-colonial 


subjects like Anwar: 


Depression has provided a language for interpreting and responding to life’s problems: to 
isolation, to nonentity or the intolerable pressures of business, to poverty, to illness, or fame; the 


embarrassment of riches; or intimations of mortality (65). 


Ultimately, Anwar dies of psychological disorder and his funeral becomes one of the memories 
for Karim’s life. He was able to maturely discover his own self-identity as a subject at the death 


of Anwar. 


Therefore, it could be said that post colonialism has numerous psychological side effects such as 
depression, inferiority complex, melancholy, and suicide. Such side effects results due to the 
inferior positionality of subjects, their lack of acceptance by Britain’s and their personal failure 
to assimilate successfully with the dominant race. Read, Mosher and Bentall claims in Model of 
Madness that the “high rates of schizophrenia in ethnic minorities results due to the interaction 
with racism and poverty” (175). But one should not forget Holmes saying that “where there is 
depression, there is hope” (31). Post-colonial subjects should live hopefully that one day, though 


through the ages time of full acceptance will come. 
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Conclusion 


We are third class citizens, even lower than 
the white working class. Racist violence is 
getting worst! Papa always thought it would 
stop. Then we would be accepted here as 
English. We have not been! It’s going to be 
like America. However, far we go, we will 


always be underneath (The Black Album, 


pg. 211) 


Present work has critically examined the available works of Hanif Kureshi with the help of 
paradigms of class, culture, racism, hybridity, family, feminism and color of skin keeping in 
mind the theoretical framework of postcolonial literary theory. The diaspora’s experiences of the 
biracial subjects clearly demonstrate the societal position of Asians. Treatment of ethnical 
diverse subjects in Britain makes Kureshie’s declaration “I cannot think about myself as a 
postcolonial writer” (Yousaf, p.19) questionable as well as debatable. As a contemporary author, 
his fiction clearly highlights the postcolonial vocative expression of not only Asians but also 


Britain’s. 


We cannot demonstrate Kureshi’s work as representative of either British-Muslim or British 
Asian communities. He portrays ambivalent cultural values of Asians as well as Britain’s having 
different cultures and social norms. Kureshi does not favor or reject metropolitan culture or its 
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avaricious treatment. Kureshie’s work makes the people to reconsider unstable identities and 
accepting plurality of society. He allows all his characters to be mobile-doing many things at a 
time. Kureshi makes his fictional character to struggle with ambivalent identities in search of 
clear defined identity. The fictional characters keeps switching their roles, taste of music 
genera’s, accents to avoid stereotypical cultural clichés’ which could restrict their expression of 
identity. Individuals oppose or resist being only either Indian or English as acceptance of one 
identity would restrict their social mobility. Fluid identity keeps character mobile between 
cultures and do not alienate them from either side of their culture. They wish to celebrate 
individualism, and freedom. Kureshi calls for a more tolerant view of multicultural society and a 


wider perspective of identity in culturally diverse societies. 


His fiction represents social tension bred by racial intolerance as well as its dangers. In an 


interview with Emma Brockes in 2005, Kureshi expresses: 


When I was a child....racism was casual. You would go down the street and people would all the 
time say you things. At school, everyone would be racist in a way they would not be Now. On 
the other hand, my window cleaner would talk about asylum searchers as-fuckers who come here 
and take their jobs-in exactly the same manner as what people said about Pakis when I was a 
child. You just realize that focus has changed. I think racism is where people discuss about what 
they hate about themselves i.e. money grabbing, greed. It’s the same vocabulary that apples to 
the blacks, the Jews, the asylum seekers, the Pakistanis and The Irish (Brockes, The Guardian, 


“When you are Writing, you look for conflict’). 


Kureshie’s effective representation in writing speaks for multi-dimensional British problems 


which postcolonial individuals face. It is, for most of the time, true to say, that the second 
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generation of migrants enjoys the better chance of succeeding well in Britain. The interpretation 
of all the novels surfaces the complexity of interrelation of race with class, economics, culture 
and family. Margret Thatcher infuriated the zest for personal individualism which let the familial 
system towards fragility. Masculine family members were always intending to be away from the 
familial responsibilities. Familial balance was badly disrupted when woman were left in the 
domestic scenario and men were usually out in the contemporary social world giving less 
preference to familial needs and responsibilities. Kureshi shows the individual urge to redefine 
the relationship amongst self, family and society. Writer himself belongs to the lower middle 
class family living in suburbs of London. He shapes most of his characters and their experiences 


in relevance to his personal familiarities and demonstrations. 


Protagonists/characters such as Haroon, Karim, Omar, Anwer, Shahid, Sammy, Jay, Mamoon 
possess immigrant identities. They cannot completely accept their blood culture and fail to 
accommodate with the occident. Kureshie’s protagonists reflect their unconscious rootedness in 
the past. They tend to live consciously in the present while they desperately desire to move much 
ahead in their life in multicultural Britain. Ultimately they try to find success in their own created 
spaces. Their ambivalent identities make it compulsory for them to be attached to their root 
culture as per their childhood experiences. Past does influence their present identities. Characters 
are made to believe by the natives that they are migrants and they don’t belong to this place. 
They are Asians or Eastern. Therefore, in search of place, identity and love an endless journey of 
protagonists begin in the postcolonial community and then they become hybrid. The psychology 
of being different grows up with the age in postcolonial children. Several postcolonial 
individuals fail to create their own space and develop mental disorders such as melancholy. The 


complex psychological preoccupations make the balanced life problematic for biracial subjects. 
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Kureshi depicts the class, culture, capital, pop, race, need of hybridity in an honest way. Kureshi 
himself is tagged by Susie Thomas as a “hybridity herald” (67). As a contemporary writer, 
Kureshi rightly shows the feasible possible models of getting assimilated in multicultural society 
with multifaceted culture, norms, and societal standards. Every year thousands of people dream 
of getting migrated to England for living a better life and let all their dreams be realized. 
Ultimately, they are made to assimilate themselves with Britain and its societal norms in order to 


survive in a better way. 


Kureshi himself belongs to a migrant Asian family. His personal experiences, the problem and 
solutions which he provides, therefore, are undisputable. His true portrayal of racial and cultural 
dislocation of Asians proffers hurdle to completely assimilate with the British society. Class 
dynamics in minority subjects place them at sensitive social position. Divergent ideas regarding 
Asian immigrants and the intolerant attitude of few Britain’s placed them at marginalized 
position. Kureshi was well aware of declined social position of Asians and the forthcoming perils 
of migrants. Therefore, his fiction offers way to Asians to get assimilated in British culture and 
demands British nationals to welcome pluralistic social diversity offered by different national 
residents. Kureshi suggests in his fiction that socio economic success of Asians in Britain is only 
possible by embracing fluid identity that helps the individual to create their own space to form, 
construct and reconstruct their identity. Kureshi narrates in The Black Album, “There are no 
fixed selves. Surely, our several selves are mutated and melted daily. There had to be 
innumerable ways of being in the world” (279). Research has examined that hybridity is a 
solution to all socio-ethnical approaches in order to gain universal acceptance. Future 


Researchers of the literary theory and social sciences may critically examine the work of Hanif 
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Kureshi keeping in view literary frameworks of Performativity, Eco-Feminism, deconstruction, 


e.tc. Hoping the things would eventually get better in the future for migrant communities 
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